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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gwittm asks for the situation of the 
manor house of Cantelows, or Kentish 
Town. Also for the probable origin of 
the name of Parliament Hill, which is 
situate between Hampstead and Highgate. 
In the Ordnance map it is described as a 
tumulus. 

[It appears by Lysons (Environs, p. 
614), that the demesne lands of the pre- 
bendal manor of CanTeLows consist of 
about 210 acres, according to the survey 
taken by Parliament in 1649. About 
1670 the lease came into the possession of 
John Jeffreys, esq. uncle of Sir Jetfrey 
Jeffreys, of Roehampton, alderman of 
London. By the marriage of the first 
Earl Camden with Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Nicholas Jeffreys, 
esq. grandson of Sir John, it became 
vested in him in right of his wife, and is 
now the property of the present Marquis 
Camden.—Enir. | 

In the letters from Professor Carlyle 
to the Bishop of Durham in 1801, printed 
in Walpole’s ‘‘ Memoirs relating to Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey,’’ 4to. 1817, 
it is asserted that complete catalogues were 
made by himself and his fellow traveller, 
Dr. Hunt, of the whole of the Greek 
manuscripts existing in the monasteries at 
Mount Athos. Any information relative 
to these catalogues, and where they exist at 
present, would be very acceptable to F. M. 

Rusticus is residing in the country, 
and has several fish ponds very near to 
his house, and he is so much infested by 
those disgusting and noxious animals, 
water rats, that he shall feel greatly in- 
debted to any of our correspondents who 
will, in reply to this, suggest to him 
the best mode of destroying them; the 
banks of his ponds are so perforated by 
those noisome creatures that they are be- 
coming hollow and unsafe to tread upon. 
If recourse is had to poison, your dogs 
are poisoned, and are in equal danger 
from steel traps. Ferrets are of no avail. 
It is true that you may shoot them, but 
you must first see them, which seldom 
happens, as they are remarkably quick- 
sighted. Rusticus, within the last month, 
saw in a newspaper (he thinks the Times) 
an account of a simple process by which 
some boys had destroyed a very large 
number of them; but he has forgotten 
both the process and the name of the 
paper, and should be glad to be reminded 
of either. 

The Rev. Tuomas Dyer, of Abbess 


Roding, states that Mr. W. Morea, of 
Bradford, Yorkshire (in p. 2), has given 
wrong information respecting the family 
of Dyerthe poet. ‘“ He had three brothers, 
Robert, of Aberglasney, co. Carmarthen, 
who died in 1752, and the Rev. Thomas 
Dyer, M.A. (my grandfather) who was 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
some time perpetual curate of Padding- 
ton. He died in June 1780, at Maryle- 
bone, where he is buried. He left a son, 
Rev. W. C. Dyer, M.A. (my father), 
whom many of your readers must re- 
member as a correspondent in your Maga- 
zine. He died in March 1828. The 
clergyman of that name who Mr. M. 
thinks was the brother of the poet was 
no relation.” 

W. is anxious to learn whether the 
original MS. of Edmund Ludlow’s Me- 
moirs is in existence, and would be glad 
of any hint which might help him to 
ascertain where it may be. 

A. C. would be obliged by any in- 
formation relative to the Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury, or to the political history of 
his times. 

Esrata.—Iu our June number, 
678, we announced the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel Pocklington, aged 72; but con. 
fused his description with that of one of 
his sons. The late Roger Pocklington, 
esq. of Carlton House, Notts, late Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Nottinghamshire Militia, 
was the only son of Roger Pocklington, 
of Winthorpe Hall, co. Notts, esq. by 
Mary, eldest daughter and coheir of Wil- 
liam Roe, esq. of Sudbrooke Hall, co. 
Linc. He married, in 1802, Jane, daughter 
of Sir James Campbell, of Inverneil, co. 
Argyll, Knight, and had issue three sons 
and two daughters, viz. the Rev. Roger 
Pocklington, M.A. Vicar of Walesby, 
Notts, who married, in 1831, Mary, 
second daughter of George Hutton, esq. 
of Carlton upon Trent, and has a nu- 
merous family; Joseph Pocklington-Sen- 
house, of Netherhall and Barrow house, 
co. Cumberland, esq. who assumed the 
latter name in 1842 in consequence of his 
marriage with Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
and coheir of the late Humphrey Sen- 
house, esq. and has issue; Evelyn-Henry- 
Frederick, Captain in the 52nd regt.; 
Mary-Elizabeth-Agnes; and Jane- Augusta, 
who was married in 1832 to James-Archi- 
bald Campbell, esq. of Inverawe, co. 
Argyll, and died in 1842. 

uly 1847, p. 24, for Jus read Tus. 
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Three Years’ Wanderings in Northern China, §c. By R. Fortune. 


Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China. By 
T. T. Meadows. 


IT is said that a passage of the historian Ctesias,* as preserved by 
Z£lian, may be considered as presenting the earliest traces to be found of 
any connection between China and the western world. “The Indians,” 
says he, “who live near the Bactrians, make expeditions into the Gold 
Desert in armed companies of a thousand or two thousand men; but, 
according to report, they do not return for three or four years.” Now, 
the Gold Desert is presumed to be the great desert of Cobi, and the 
Indians mentioned, to be the northernmost inhabitants of the country, or 
those who bordered on the Paropamisus. Though, however, in this 
passage gold is alone mentioned as the object of their early and distant. 
commerce, yet a learned and philosophical modern writer+ observes, “ It 
were superfluous to prove that si/k might have been used as a medium of 
exchange for gold, and that the most valuable production of China would 
surely not have been suffered to remain an useless commodity in the hands 
of the merchant. The individuals, he goes on to say, then in question 
were the North Indians, that is, inhabitants of Cabul and Badakstan, who 
travelled in numerous caravans for the productions of China, which they 
either exported themselves, or transmitted for that purpose to their 
neighbours the Bactrians, in whose country the first principal mart of the 
catrying trade for Media, as well as India Proper, was probably situated.” 
The author of the Periplus { also says,—‘“ Modis peodyeros, peylorn 
Aeyouévyn Oiva, ag js TO re Eprov, Kieu rd dAdvoy TO Xypewdy ees Thy 
Bapiyatay Sia Baxrpév welij péperar; Kie ees ry Atpupexiy wade dla 
rév Tayyov worapov. Here, northward of a country, which is the modern 
ffva, Pegu, and Malacca, lay a country, in the interior of which we found 
the large city of Thina, from whence raw and spun silk, and silk stuffs, 
were conveyed by land, through the country of the Bactrians, to Bary- 
gaza, and also by the Ganges to Limyrica.” From these last words it is 
evident that silk was imported into India by two different routes, one 
towards the west, altogether by land, through Bactria, and the other 
toward the east, by the Ganges. That the Zhina of the Periplus must be 
looked for in the north, that is, in Sinca or China, is quite evident. 
Whether it be Pekin, —“ Paquin of Sinzean Kings” §—as some think, or the 
present Se-Chuen, or whether identified with the ‘“ Senim Metropolis” of 





* See lian, Hist. Anim. iv. c. 27. 

+ See Heerens’ History of Asiatic Nations. 

} See Periplus, p. 35, and Vincent, ii. p. 523. 

§ Supposing that the modern Pekin is the place alluded to as the ancient metropolis 
of Sinca, the latitude given by Ptolemy is said to be nearly correct.—Rev. 
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Ptolemy, or some other large town in western China, it was in either case 
the great emporium of silk merchandize in these parts. Silk, however, 
was not the only article of commerce which India, in ages long past away, 
received from China. The Periplus mentions another, under the name 
of skins from Sinca (Séppara Xnpixi), and also betel (betre) werpds ;* 
while the extreme antiquity both of Chinese trade and manufactures is 
made evident by a small vase of porcelain of the manufacture of the country 
having been not long since discovered among the tombs of Thebes. Now, 
when we reflect that these marks of high civilization were stamped in 
authentic characters on a country in those distant ages, 


——— when Agypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury, 


and that, no doubt, it has steadily proceeded in the same course through 
all intermediate ages, it becomes a matter of astonishment that all this has 
passed under its primeval obscurity ; that no one has been able to lift 
up the veil that covered this mysterious people ; and that till a compara- 
tively few years since we were scarcely better acquainted with the most 
aneient people of the globe, who, having survived all the changes which 
have destroyed all other of the earliest races of mankind, which have long 
since swept away Babylon, and Nineveh, and Thebes, still appear immov- 
ably fixed and rooted in their old hereditary domain, unchangeable in 
character, immovable in government, impenetrable in society, and unalterable 
by all the causes which are for ever acting on the other races of mankind. 
Whether this prolonged age, this continued prosperity, and this unusual 
duration of what among all other people it is so difficult even for a few 
centuries to preserve, has arisen from any peculiar excellence of their insti- 
tutions, or from an hereditary character in the constitution of the people, 
or from their remoteness from all the influence of European action, or 
from whatever other principles, internal or external,—it would seem rash 
to determine. It is only, says a late intelligent inquirer, during the last 
twelve years, since the cessation of the East India Company’s monopoly, 
that any number of the English people have had an interest or inclination 
to examine into the state of the nation; while, during these twelve years, 
there have been only two or three persons in China whose knowledge of 
the written or spoken language enabled them to get anything like accurate 
information on many interesting points;+ while the Chinese, on their 
part, feel no interest whatever in anything relating to transactions with the 
West. They neither comprehend, nor wish to comprehend, the designs; : 
and purposes, and objects of foreigners, and look on them much as the 
ministers of the Grecian empire did on their forced dealings with the 
northern barbarians. Whether the strong arm of war will forcibly burst 
open those iron barriers which have been so long closed against milder 
powers and influences it is also difficult to say. The moral tempest, like 
the natural, is generally the herald as well as the companion of change; 
and “sorrow and solitude” are not always, though so described by 
the poet, the only followers in the train of war. In the meantime some 
sounder knowledge seems to be acquiring, some little bye-paths and desul- 








* See Vincent ; Periplus, ii. p. 735; elsewhere in the Periplus the term to denote 
betel is add BaOpov, of which three kinds are noticed.—Rrv. 
+ See Meadows’s Desultory Notes on China, p. 2. 
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tory tracks have been traversed, though the high roads and broad cause- 
ways are still forbidden. It is difficult to place a barrier wholly insuperable 
to European enterprise and commercial cupidity; and the two works that 
are before us will impart, each in its way, one chiefly in philosophical 
investigation of moral influence, and one in researches into natural history, 
much information previously unknown; and will afford no weak or 
ineffectual lights to conduct others still further onward in the track 
which they have judiciously and successfully opened. As the subject is 
large, all that we can usefully do is to extract some passages on different 
points, and yet with this disadvantage,—that we must break through the 
thread which joins the different parts of the narrative in Mr. Fortune’s 
book, taking only here and there what may serve as a specimen of its 
variety of information ; but this evil, if such it is, can always be repaired by 
the reader himself, who may have recourse to the continuous narrative, 
and the author's relation of his successive journeys, adventures, and 





discoveries. 


‘This celebrated country,’’ he ob- 
serves, “‘ has been long looked on as a 
kind of fairy land by the natives of the 
western world. Its position on the globe 
is so remote, that few, at least in former 
days, had an opportunity of seeing and 
judging for themselves ; and besides, those 
few were confined within the most narrow 
limits at Canton and Macao, the very 
outskirts of the kingdom, and far removed 
from the central parts, or the seat of theGo- 
veroment. Even the embassies of Lord 
Macartney and Lord Amherst, although 
they went as far as the capital, were so 
fettered and watched by the jealous 
Chinese, that they saw little more than 
their friends who remained at Canton. 
Under these circumstances, much that 
was gleaned from the Chinese themselves 
relating to their country was of the most 
exaggerated description, if not entirely 
fabulous. They, from the highest man- 


darin down to the meanest beggar, are 
filled with the most conceited notions of 
their own importance and power; and 
fancy that no people, however civilized, 
and no country, however powerful, are for 
one moment to be compared with them. 
As an instance of this I may mention the 
following ; when the first steamer visited 
the coast of China, the Chinese in Canton 
and Macao did not exhibit the least sur- 
prise, but merely said, ‘ Have got plenty, 
all same inside,’ meaning that such 
things were quite common in the interior 
of their country. Moreover, they cannot 
appreciate statistical inquiries, but always 
fancy that we have some secret motive for 
making them, or that the subject cannot 
be of the slightest importance, either to 
ourselves or others, and consequently 
do not trouble themselves about obtaining 
correct information.’’ 


This account by Mr. Fortune, is supported by similar representations of 


our other authority. 


“These,’”’ says Mr. Meadows, ‘* who 
speak Canton English, seem to have made 
it.a rule to say as little as possible to the 
foreigner about Chinese affairs; they can- 
not see what good it will do them, and 
there are instances, well known to all, of 
some of their class having suffered severely 
for giving information. They take it for 
granted, moreover, that the ‘ outlandish 


devil,’ although it may be a very good 
fellow, whom they would like to oblige, 
cannot understand the matters he inquires 
after, and therefore give him the same 
sort of vague and general answers that 
papa gives to a little boy, when the latter 
asks questions on subjects which his yet 
limited knowledge of things in general 
does not enable him to comprehend.”’ 


The author describes China as very weak in its government, and that 
what keeps the country together is the quiet and inoffensive character of 


the people. 


‘« Everybody who has travelled in 
China knows that, wherever the nutives 
are enterprising and bold, they set the 
government at defiance whenever it suits 
their purpose to do so. Forexample, what 


can the government do, if the natives on 
the coast of Fokien,—a bold and lawless 
race,—chose to disobey its mandates? 
Positively nothing. Even further north, 
where the mandarins are more powerful, 
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in Shanghae for example, the Chinchew 
men, as they are called, often fight pitched 
battles with fire-arms, in the streets and 
in open day; and the mandarins, with 
all their soldiers at their backs, dare not 
to interfere. Surely no government worth 
any thing would tolerate this state of 
things. The system of apprehension and 
punishment is so curious and so charac- 
teristic of the Chinese government, that 
I must not omit to mention it. The 
belligerents are allowed to fight as long 
and as fiercely as they choose, and the 
soldiers never interfere; but when the 
weakest side is overpowered, and probably 
a number of lives lost in the affray, they 


The author thinks there can be 


come down in great force and seize and 
carry off to punishment the most defence- 
Jess : and in circumstances of this kind, 
they are not over particular about seizing 
the most riotous, or those most implicated 
in the disturbances, provided those they 
seize are the weakest and least able to 
resist. Such conduct in the Chinese 
government I have been an eye-witness 
to again and again in the north of China, 
more particularly in Shanghae. What 
should we think if such a state of things 
existed in England? And yet this is a 
specimen of the government which has 
been considered so perfect, and which has 
been so highly eulogised.’’ 


no doubt that the Chinese empire 


arrived at its highest state of perfection many years ago; and since then 
it has been rather retrograding than advancing. 


‘¢ Many of the northern cities, evidently 
once in the most flourishing condition, 
are now in a state of decay, or in ruins; 
the pagodas which crown the distant hills 


‘are crumbling to pieces, and apparently 


are seldom repaired ; the spacious temples 
are no longer as they used to be in former 
days; even the celebrated temples on 
Pootoo-San (an island near Chusan) to 
which, as to Jerusalem of old, the natives 
come from afar to worship, show all the 


signs of having seen better days. It is 
very true, that these are heathen temples, 
and the good in every land will hail with 
delight the day when these shall give way 
to others, which shall be erected to the 
true God; but nevertheless such is the 
fact, that these places are not supported 
as they used to be ; and from this I con- 
clude, that the Chinese, as a nation, are 
retrograding rather than advancing.’’ 


Those who know little more of a Chinese dinner than that it consists of 
birds’ nests and stewed puppies,* covered with soy, and dispatched with 
chop-sticks, will find their general notions embodied in the view before us. 


** Whilst at Shanghae, I, with some 
other Europeans, had an invitation to go 
to the house of a mandarin to see a the- 
atrical performance or ‘ sing-song,’ and to 
dine with him in Chinese style afterwards. 
Sedan chairs were sent to take us to his 
house, where we were introduced to a 
number of his friends, and, as the inva- 
riable custom is, tea was immediately 
handed round. Shortly afterwards a ser- 
vant came with a tray full of wet, warm 
towels, not unlike those generally used in 
kitchens at home, and presented one to 
each of us. At first we could not con- 
se what these were for; but, on 
ooking at our Chinese friends, we ob- 
served them rubbing their faces and hands 
with them, and, although not very agree- 
able to us, we immediately did the same. 


I afterwards found that this was a com- 
mon custom among the Chinese, and 
I have often been much refreshed by 
it after a warm walk. In hot countries 
like China this plan is much better, and 
more conducive to health, than either 
washing or bathing in cold water... .. 
Whenall was ready, we were led inwith great 
ceremony and placed in the principal seats 
of honour. We had now an opportanity 
of seeing the extent to which the Chinese 
carry their ceremony and politeness among 
themselves, when they are about to be 
seated at table. Our host and his friends 
were nearly a quarter of an hour before 
the wholeof them were seated. Each one 
was pressing the most honourable seat 
upon his neighbour, who, in his tarn, 
could not think of occupying such a dis- 





* A gentleman in Lord Amherst’s embassy, whose table was provided by the Chinese 
mandarins, had often observed and tasted a dish which he much liked, but did not know 
its ingredients. His curiosity at length overcoming his politeness, he called the atten- 
tion of a mandarin opposite to it, and pointing said—‘‘ Good! good !—quack ! quack ! 
quack !’? meaning that it was duck. ‘*No! no!” said the mandarin, ‘‘no!—bow, 
wow, wow!’’ These dogs meant for the table are, we believe, fed entirely on rice 


and vegetables.—REv, 
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tinguished place at the board. However, 
after a great deal of bowing and flattery, 
all was apparently arranged satisfactorily, 
and dinner commenced. The tables were 
now covered with a profusion of small 
dishes, which contained all the finest 
fruits and vegetables of the season, besides 
many of the most expensive kinds of 
soups ; such as the celebrated bird's nest, 
and others, many of which were excellent, 
even to the palate of an Englishman. The 
servants were continually employed in re- 
moving the centre dishes, and replacing 
them by others of a different kind, until 
at last every one seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied. Still, however, the ceremony of 
bringing in new dishes went on, and these 
were merely looked at andremoved. Our 
maiden efforts with the ehop-sticks* must 
have been a source of great amusement to 
our Chinese friends ; but they were polite 
enough not to laugh at us, and did every 
thing in their power to assist us. The 
play was resumed again, as soon as the 
dinner commenced, and continued as 
briskly as ever. The ‘lady actors,’ at 
intervals, came down from the platform 
and supplied the guests with different 
kinds of wines. During the entertainment 
a piece of money was handed to each of 
the guests, which they were desired to 


leave as a present for the actors at the 
conclusion of the piece. When this was 
given them, the whole of the corps dra- 
matigue came round, and each made a 
most polite bow of acknowledgment and 
withdrew. Still, however, the dinner ce- 
remonial went on, hundreds of fresh dishes 
were brought in, and as many in their 
turn removed. The Chinese guests were 
sometimes smoking, sometimes eating, 
just as it seemed good to them, and uni- 
formly praising every thing which made its 
appearance on the table. We had now been 
three or four hours at table, and, although 
the whole affair had been very amusing, 
we had had enough of it, and were be- 
ginning to tire. *‘ How long will the dinner 
last ?? said I to a linguist who was placed 
next me, and who had most politely ex- 
plained every thing which had occurred 
during the entertainment. ‘ Oh,’ said he, 
‘it will last three or four hours longer ; 
but, if you want to go away, you may do 
so now.’ We were very glad to find that 
Chinese etiquette permitted us to with- 
draw, and ordered our chairs, which were 
waiting in the courtyard to receive us. 
Our host and his friends lighted us out 
with ‘ lanterns,’ and we took our departure 
in the same style in which we came: so 
ended my first Chinese dinner.’’ 


Of the description of the people, and the difficulty of penetrating into the 


country, the following is a specimen. 


*¢ After having been several months in 
the north of China, and, with one or two 
exceptions, always experiencing the great- 
est civility from the natives, I was be- 
ginning to form a high opinion of the 
Chinese as a nation, and inclined to trust 
the people about Canton, in the same 


manner as I had done in the northern pro- 
vinces. I very soon, however, found out 
my mistake, and in a most disagreeable 
manner. There were some hills behind 
the city, a few miles distant, which I had 
often wished to visit, for the purpose of 
examining their botanical productions. 








* In another place the author says,—‘* The whole assemblage must have been much 
surprised at the awkward way in which some of us handled our chop-sticks ; and, with 
all their politeness, could not help laughing when, after repeated attempts, some 
little dainty morsel would still slip back into the dish. I know few things more an- 
noying, and yet more laughable, than attempting to eat with the Chinese chop-sticks 
for the first time, more particularly if the operator has been wandering on the hills all 
the morning, and is ravenously hungry. The instrument should first of all be balanced 
between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand ; the points are next to be brought 
carefully together, just leaving as much room as will allow the coveted morsel to go in 
between them ; the little bit is then to be neatly seized—but alas! in the act of liftin 
the hand one point of the chop-stick often slips past the other, and the object of 
our hopes drops back again into the dish, or perhaps even into another dish on the 
table. Again and again the same operation is performed, until the poor novice loses 
all patience, throws down the chop-sticks in despair, and seizes a porcelain spoon, with 
which he is more successful. In cases like these the Chinese themselves are very 
obliging, although scarcely in a way agreeable to an Englishman’s taste. Your 
Chinese friend, out of kindness and politeness, when he sees the dilemma which 
you are in, reaches across the table, and seizes with his own chop-sticks, which have 
just come out of his mouth, the wished-for morsel, and with them lays it on the plate 
before you. In common politeness you must express your gratitude and swallow the 
offering.’’—Rev. 














One morning I started off through the 
town, in the direction of these hills ; and, 
after walking between two and three miles, 
I reached the suburbs on the side of the 
town, opposite to that where the foreign 
factory stands. The sounds of Fankwei 
(foreign devil) with which I was assailed 
in the early part of my walk had now 
nearly ceased, and I began to imagine that 
I had got out from amongst the imperti- 
nent boys and low Chinese, whom one 
continually meets in the back streets of 
Canton. I was now on a good road 
amongst fields and gardens, and had an 
excellent view of the surrounding country 
and hills. How very strange, thought I, 
that the foreign residents in the factories 
never avail themselves of the opportunity 
of coming here, where they might enjoy 
the fresh air, and see the country, which 
would help to relieve the monotonous life 
they are compelled to lead. As I was 
walking quietly along, I met a Chinese 
soldier on horseback, who by gestures and 
words did every thing in his power to in- 
duce me to retrace my steps. I knew 
nothing of the Canton dialect at this time, 
and, as I thought he only wished to pre- 
vent me from taking a walk in the country, 
I paid no attention to him, but passed on- 
wards. Soon afterwards, however, I began 
to suspect the bad intentions of several 
groups of ill-looking fellows who seemed 
to be eyeing me narrowly as I proceeded. 
I now came to a little hill, which seemed 
to be used asa cemetery : it was enclosed, 
but the door which led to it was wide 
Open, and the place appeared to be quite 
public. In order to have a more extended 
view of the country, I walked in and began 
to ascend the hill. I had only proceeded 
about half way up, when a number of 
Chinamen who had followed me in, began 
to crowd round me, asking for comsheaws 
(presents), and becoming every moment 
more numerous and urgent. I tried what 
civility would do with them for a little 
while, but by the time I reached the top 
of the hill I clearly perceived that I was in 
a trap, out of which it would be a difficult 
matter to extricate myself. Up to this 
time, however, no one had attempted to 
lay hands upon me. Taking a cursory 
view of the surrounding country, I began 
to devise in my mind the best mode of 
tting rid of my troublesome companions. 

re seemed no other way than putting a 
bold face on the matter, and retracing my 
steps to Canton. ‘ You more better come 
down this way,’ said a fellow to me in 
broken English, pointing to a ravine on 
the opposite side of the hill. My suspi- 


cions, however, were now roused, and I 

saw at once the object of my adviser, which 

was to get me into some placeou‘of 
1 
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where I should doubtless have been 
rohbed of every article I had about my 
person, and probably stripped into the 
bargain. ‘No, no,’ said I, ‘I have 
nothing to do down there,’ and began to 
retrace my steps down the hill. The 
Chinese now closed upon me, and seemed 
determined to obstruct my progress. Some 
laid hold of my arms: one fellow seized 
my cap and ran off with it; another 
did the same with my umbrella; several 
hands were in my pockets; and others 
were even attempting to get my coat off. 
I now saw that nothing short of getting 
everything I possessed would satisfy them, 
as each one wanted something, and their 
name was ‘legion.’ Collecting all my 
strength, I threw myself upon those who 
were below me, and sent several of them 
rolling down the side of the hill. This, 
however, was nearly fatal to me; for, 
owing to the force which I exerted, and 
the uneven nature of the ground, I stum- 
bled and fell, but fortunately I instantly 
recovered myself, and renewed the unequal 
struggle,—my object being to reach the 
door of the cemetery by which I had 
entered. The Chinese on the hill now 
called out te their friends below to shut 
the door, and thus prevent me from reach- 
ing the open road. Seeing at once that if 
this were accomplished I should be an easy 
prey to them, I determined if possible to 
prevent it. Springing out of the grasp of 
those by whom I was surrounded, I made 
for the door, which I reached just as it 
was closed, but fortunately before it was 
fastened on the other side. The force with 
which I came against it burst it open, and 
threw the Chinamen on their backs who 
were busily fastening it. I was now in 
the open road, where some hundreds of 
the Chinese were congregated together, 
some of them apparently respectable, but 
the greater part evidently nothing but 
thieves and robbers. The respectable part 
would not, or probably durst not, render 
me any assistance. Stones were now flyi 

about me in all directions, and a brick 
struck me with great force on the back, 
and nearly brought me to the ground, I 
was stunned for a few seconds, and leaned 
against the wall to breathe and recover 
myself, thinking that I was now compa- 
ratively safe, as I was out on the open 
road. I was soon undeceived however, 
for the rascals again surrounded me, and 
relieved me of several articles which had 
escaped them before. As the whole neigh- 
bourhood was evidently a bad one, it would 
have been madness to have taken shelter 
in any of the houses, and I therefore had 
to struggle with the robbers for nearly a 
mile, sometimes fighting and sometimes 
running, until I got out of their territory, 
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and near the more populous parts of the 
town. The plight I was now in may 
easily be conceived; but, taking every- 
thing into account, I came off better than 
might have been expected. On my way 
home, having neither hat nor umbrella, I 
suffered greatly from exposure to the sun, 
which in the south of China is very pow- 


would have gladly gone into a shop and 
bought a Chinese hat, but the rascals had 
not left me even a copper cash for the 
purpose. Fortunately I had left my watch 
at home, otherwise that would have been 
taken among the first things, as Chinese 
thieves are very partial to watches, and 
know their value well.’ 


erfal in a clear day, even in spring. I 


Such daring robberies constantly take place, and make all excursions 
into the country very dangerous. Previous to this three gentlemen were 
attacked in the suburbs of Canton, and stripped of nearly all their clothes ; 
and, two years after, Mr. Montgomery Martin, Mr. Stanton, and Mr. 
Jackson, addressed a memorial to the consul at Canton on their treatment. 
Their arms were pinioned, their clothes torn, pockets rifled, wounded with 
stones and sticks, thrown on the ground, threatened with daggers and_ 
swords, and in great danger of their lives, not unfrequently having the 
most opprobrious epithets applied to them, and mingled with cries of “ Kill 
them, kill them !” 

In such a state of the population, one would be naturally curious to 
know what may have been the effects produced by the Christian mission- 
aries who have successively gone forth to civilize, enlighten, and bless an 
idolatrous people, more numerous than the whole quarter of the globe 





whence they have proceeded. 


‘¢Tn the course of my travels in China 
I often met with Christian missionaries, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, who 
have been labouring amongst the Chinese 
for many years. Until very lately the 
efforts of the Protestants had been chiefly 
confined to Macao and Canton. Since 


the war, however, they have had an oppor- 
tunity of extending their operations, and 
some are now settled at all the new ports 
which have been opened for foreign trade, * 
as well as on our island of Hong Kong, 
which will now become their head quar- 
ters.” 


After mentioning the medical missionaries, and the labours of the Rev. 
Mr. Medhurst, the author continues— 


‘* From my own experience of Chinese 
character, and from what I have seen of 
the working of the Medical Missionary 
Society, I am convinced that it must be a 
powerful auxiliary to the missionaries in 
the conversion of the Chinese. J regret 
however to say, that up to the present 
time little progress appears to have been 
made. One portion of the people, and a 
large one, is entirely indifferent to religion 
of any kind, and the rest are so bigoted 
and conceited that it will be a most diffi- 
cult task to convince them that any reli- 
gion is better or purer than their own. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries conduct 
their operations in a manner somewhat 
different from the Protestants. They do 
not restrict themselves to the outporis of 
the empire, where foreigners are permitted 
to trade, but penetrate into the interior, 
and distribute themselves over all the 
country. One of their bishops, an Italian 
nobleman, residesin the province of Keang- 
soo, a few miles from Shanghae, where I 
have frequently met him. He dresses in 
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the costume of the country, and speaks 
the language with the most perfect fluency. 
In the place where he lives he is surrounded 
by his converts ; in fact it is a little Chris- 
tian village, where he is perfectly safe, and 
I believe is seldom if ever annoyed in any 
way by the Chinese authorities. When 
new Roman Catholic missionaries arrive, 
they are met by some of their brethren, 
or their converts, at the port nearest their 
destination, and secretly conveyed into 
the interior. The Chinese dress is sub- 
stituted for the European, their heads are 
shaved, and in this state they are con- 
ducted to the scene of their future labours, 
where they commence the study of the 
language, if they have not learned it be- 
fore, and in about ¢wo years are able to 
speak it sufficiently well to enable them to 
instruct the people. These poor men sub- 
mit to many privations and dangers for 
the cause they have espoused; and, although 
I do not approve of the doctrines which 
they teach, I must give them the highest 
praise for enthusiasm and devotion to their 
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faith. European customs, habits, and 
luxuries are all abandoned from the mo- 
ment they put their feet on the shores of 
China; parents, friends, and home, in 
many instances, are heard of no more. 
Before them lies a heathen land of stran- 
gers, cold and unconcerned about the re- 
ligion for which they themselves are sacri- 
ficing everything; and they know that 
their graves will be far away from the land 
of their birth, and the home of their early 
years. They seem to have much of the 
spirit and enthusiasm of the first preachers 
of the Christian religion, when they were 
sent out into the world by their Divine 
Master ‘to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and to obey God rather than 
man.’ According to the accounts of these 
missionaries, the number of converts to 
their faith is very considerable ; but I fear 


they as well as the Protestants are often 
led away by false appearances and asser- 
tions. Many of the Chinese are unprin- 
cipled and deceitful enough to become 
Christians, or in fact anything else, in 
name, to accomplish the object they may 
have in view, and they would become 
Budhists the very next day should any 
inducement be offered them to do so. 
Judging from appearances, the day must 
yet be very distant when the Chinese as a 
nation will be converted to the Christian 
faith. Could those individuals in our 
time who predict the near approach of the 
Millenium see the length and breadth of , 
this vast country, with its three hundred 
millions of souls, they would surely pause 
and reflect before they published their 
absurd and foolish predictions.” 


From this subject of “counsel,” we turn, in the succession of ideas 
authorised by the poet, naturally to that of “tea,”* more especially as 
they are presumed often in some way or other to form a congenial unison 


of matter and spirit. 


** During my travels in China siuce the 
last war I have had frequent opportunities 
of inspecting some extensive tea districts 
in the black and green tea countries of 
Canton, Fokien, and Chekiang, and the 
result of these observations is now laid 
before the reader. It will prove that 
even those who have had the best means 
of judging have been deceived, and that 
the greater part of the black and green 
teas which are brought yearly from China 
to Europe and America are obtained from 
the same species or variety, namely, from 
the thea viridis. Dried specimens of 
this plant were prepared in the districts 
I have named by myself, and are now in 
the herbarium of the Horticultural Society 
of London, so that there can be no longer 
any doubt upon the subject. In various 
parts of the Canton province, where I had 
an opportunity of seeing tea cultivated, 
the species proved to be the thea Bohea, 
or what is commonly called the dlack tea 
plant. In the green tea districts of the 
north—I allude more particularly to the 
province of Chekiang—I never met with 
a single plant of this species, which is so 
common in the fields and gardens near 
Canton. All the plants in the green tea 
country near Ningpo, on the islands of 
the Chusan archipelago, and in every part 
of the province which I had an opportunity 
of visiting, proved without exception to 
be the thea viridis. Two hundred miles 


further to the north-west, in the province 
of Kiang-Nan, and only a short distance 
from the tea hills in that quarter, I also 
found in gardens this same species of tea. 
Thus far, my actual observations exactly 
verified the opinions I had formed on the 
subject before I left England, viz. that the 
black teas were prepared from the thea 
Bohea, and the green from the thea 
viridis. When I left the north, on my 
way to the city of Foo-chow-foo, on the 
river Min, in the province of Fokien, I 
had no doubt that I should find the tea 
hills there covered with the other species, 
thea Bohea, from which we generally 
suppose the black teas are made, and this 
was more likely to be the case as this 
species actually derives its specific name 
from the Bohee hills in this province. 
Great was my surprise to find all the 
plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow 
exactly the same as those in the green tea 
districts of the north. Here were then 
green tea plantations on the black tea 
hills, and not a single plant of the thea 
Bohea to be seen. Moreover, at the time 
of my visit the natives were busily em- 
ployed in the manufacture of black teas. 
Although the specific differences of the 
tea plants were well known to me, I was 
so much surprised and amused at this 
discovery, that I procured a set of speci- 
mens for the herbarium, and also dug up 
a living plant, which I took northward to 








* “ And thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes ¢ea.”’ 


Pope’s Rape of the Lock.-—-Rry. 
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Chekiang. On comparing it with those 
which grew on the green tea hills no dif- 
ference whatever was observed. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the black and green 
teas of the northern districts of China 
(those districts in which the greater part 
of the teas for the foreign market are 
made) are doth produced from the same 
variety, and that that variety is the éhea 
viridis, or what is commonly called the 
green tea plant. On the other hand those 
black and green teas which are manu- 
factured in considerable quantities in the 


The author says that the tea plant requires a rich soil to grow in. 
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vicinity of Canton are obtained from th 
thea Bokea, or black tea. And really, 
when we give the subject our unprejudiced 
consideration, there seems nothing sur- 
prising in this state of things. More- 
over we must bear in mind that our former 
opinions were formed upon statements 
made to us by the Chinese at Canton, who 
will say anything that suits their purpose, 
and rarely give themselves any trouble to 
ascertain whether the information they 
communicate be true or false.’’ 


The 


continual gathering of their leaves is very detrimental to their health, and 
ultimately kills them. Hence the principal object of the grower to keep 
his bushes in as robust health as possible, and this cannot be done when 
the soil is poor. In the north of China the tea plantations are situated in 
the lower and more fertile soils, on the sides of the hills, and never on the 
low lands. The shrubs are planted in rows about four feet apart, and 
about the same distance between each row, and look at a distance like 
little shrubberies of evergreens. In the green tea districts the first picking 
is in April, and the second in May ; a third and later gathering only pro- 


duces tea of an inferior quality. 


The process is simple, as may be found 
in the author’s description, but is too long for us to transcribe. 


One 


observation, however, we must not overlook. 


‘‘T have stated that the plants grown 
in the district of Chekiang produce green 
teas, but it must not be supposed that they 
are the green teas which are exported to 
England.* The leaf has a much more 
natural colour, and has little or none of 
what we call the ‘ beautiful bloom’ upon 
it, which isso much admired in Europe 
and America. There is now no doubt that 
all these ‘blooming’ green teas, which 
are manufactured at Canton, are dyed 
with prussian blue and gypsum, to suit 
the taste of the foreign barbarians ; in- 
deed the process may be seen any day 
during the season by those who will give 


themselves the trouble to seek after it. It 
is very likely that -the same ingredients 
are also used for dying the northern green 
teas for the foreign market ; of this, how- 
ever, I am notcertain. Thereis a vegeta- 
ble dye obtained from the Isatis indigotica, 
much used in the northern districts, and 
called Tein-ching, and it is not unlikely 
that it may be the substance which is em- 
ployed. The Chinese never use these 
dyed teas themselves, and I certainly think 
that their taste in this respect is more 
correct than ours. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the dye used can produce any 
very bad effects upon the consumer, for 





* Sir John Davis, in his work—‘‘ The Chinese,” has some very accurate and 
excellent remarks on the various kinds of tea, and the mode of preparation. The black 
teas diminish in value as they are gathered later in the season ; their rank of value is 
as follows: 1. Pekoe (pak-ho, or white down) ; 2. Souchong ; 3. Congou; 4. Bohea 
(the lowest kind). The finest kinds of souchong are scented with the flowers of the 
chloranthus and gardenia florida, and they cannot be obtained even among the Chinese 
except at dear prices. The green teas are—l. Twankay ; 2. Hyson-skin ; 3. Hyson ; 
4, Gunpowder; 5. Young hyson, YZwankay forms the bulk of the green teas im- 
ported into this country; it is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas, and equals three- 
fourths of the whole importation of green teas. Sir John Davis was once witnes. 
to a strange scene in one of the laboratories of factitious Hyson. He saw turmeric 
mixed with gypsum and Prussian blue. The last ingredient, being a combination of 
Prussic acid with iron, is a poison, and if the tea has not very deleterious qualities it 
is only in consequence of the colouring matter existing in a small proportion in the 
leaf. The Chinese seem quite conscious of the real character of the occupation in 
which they are engaged, for on an attempt to enter several other places where the 
same process was going on the doors were speedily closed on the party.—Rev. 
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had this been the case it would have been ascribed to the very small quantity which 


discovered before now; but if entirely 
harmless or inert, its being so must be 


is employed in the manufacture.” 


The author also observes that with regard to the green colour of the 
teas, which is the result of a dye, the Chinese could, no doubt, substitute 
for that colour either ved or yellow, should our taste change and lead us 
to prefer more glaring tints. There are several different kinds of scented 
flowers which are grown in particular districts for the purpose of mixing 
with and perfuming the teas. Among these are the olea fragrans, 
chloranthus inconspicuus, aglaia odorata, §c. The flowers are probably 
dried by themselves, and afterwards mixed with the teas. 


‘¢ T was now anxious to proceed further 
into the country, particularly into the hilly 
black tea district, but the mandarins, who 
were informed of all my movements by 
their spies, did every thing in their power 
to dissuade me from making the attempt. 
They told the consul, and induced him to 
believe them, that their only reason for 
wishing to prevent my going into the 
interior was, that the natives were in a 
state which rendered it unsafe for a fo- 
reigner to trust himself among them: that 
bye and bye they would communicate 
with the magistrates in the district to 
which I wanted to go, and that after this 
was done I might proceed with safety. 
But I had had too much to do with the 
Chinese authorities in various parts of 
the country to place dny reliance on what 
they said, more particularly when I knew 
they had some end to gain. In the pre- 
sent instance, their object was to procrasti- 
nate matters from day to day until I 
should be obliged to leave the district. 
When the Chinese have an end to gain, 
the only question with them is, whether 
they are most likely to succeed by telling 
the truth or telling /ies. Either method is 
resorted to, as may best suit their pur- 
pose, with a slight preference, perhaps, 
for the latter. When they found that, 
notwithstanding all their descriptions of 
the fierce and hostile disposition of the 
people, I was still determined to go, they 
declared that no tea was grown in this 
district ; being fully persuaded that an 
Englishman could have no other object in 
exploring the country than to see the cul- 
tivation of his favourite beverage. In- 
deed every Chinaman firmly believes we 
could not continue to exist as a nation, 
were it not for the productions of the 
celestial empire. It has been stated that 
his celestial majesty, the Emperor, him- 
self, during the war, recommended his 
subjects to use every means in their power 
to prevent the English from getting tea 
and rhubarb—the one being what they 
lived upon, and the other their medicine, 
without which, his majesty said, they 
could not continue to exist for any length 


of time; and consequently would be more 
easily conquered in this way than by the 
sword. I told the mandarins that I did 
not care whether there were tea farms on 
these hills or not; but that, to cut the 
matter short, I was determined to go and 
see. Accordingly, on the following 
morning, I started early, taking the road 
for theteahills. The flat country through 
which I passed, between the north side of 
the city and the mountains is chiefly cul- 
tivated with rice, sugar-canes, ginger, and 
tobacco. On the sides of the little hills, 
and also for a considerable distance up 
the loftier ranges, large quantities of 
sweet potatoes and earth nuts are grown 
during the summer season; but as we 
ascend, the mountains become more 
rugged, cultivation ceases, and plants 
indigenous to the country alone show 
themselves. On my journey over these 
mountains I came to the conclusion, that 
their native flora was of an intermediate 
character between those of the southern 
and northern provinces —the tropical spe- 
cies of the south being found in the low 
lands, and the species of more northern 
latitudes inhabiting the mountains 2,000 
or 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
In the low valleys the ficus nitida attains 
a large size, and is a great favourite with 
the inhabitants. It is always seen near 
villages and temples. After toiling up 
one of the celebrated mountain passes, 
which is paved all the way, and has a 
house of refreshment about half way up, 
I reached the summit of the mountain— 
the highest land in this part of China. 
A glorious prospect was spread before 
me: the valley of the A/in stretching far 
across to the other hills; the city of 
Foo-chow-foo, with its pagodas, temples, 
and watchtowers standing in the centre of 
the plain; and the broad river winding 
smoothly along in its course to the sea ; 
mountain towering above mountain, and 
the whole striking the mind with wonder 
and admiration. Among these mountains, 
and at a height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, I found the 
black tea district which I was anxious to 
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see, and the existence of which had been 
denied by my affectionate friends the 
mandarins. Having been in several green 
tea countries further north, I was de- 
sirous to ascertain clearly whether the 
plant was of the same species in both 
places, or whether, as was generally be- 
lieved, they were different. I have stated 
in a former chapter, that the tea plant of 
the northern green tea districts is the 
true thea viridis of botanists. I was 
now fortunate enough not only to find an 
extensive tea district, but also to be pre- 
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sent when the natives were picking and 
preparing the leaves ; and I not only pro- 
cured specimens for my herbarium, but 
also a living plant, which I afterwards 
took to the green tea hills of the north, 
and found on minute comparison that it 
was identical with the thea viridis. In 
other words, the black and green teas 
which generally come to England from the 
northern provinces of China are made 
from the same species, and the difference 
of colour, flavour, &c. is solely the result 
of the different modes of preparation.”’ 


The subject next in importance to tea is opium, as connected with the 


trade of the two countries. 


The Chinese Emperor, in his gracious 


sovereignty, imparts to us a herb, delicious to the taste, fragrant to the 
smell, and salutary to the frame; and we in grateful return supply him 
carefully and plentifully with a drug which the most learned of our 
monarchs, James I. described as a “ blast” coming from, and leading to, a 
place not to be mentioned to ears polite. 


‘¢ The statements which have been fre- 
quently made in England both as regards 
the smuggling and the smoking of opium 
are very much exaggerated. When I first 
went to ChinaI expected to find those 
merchants who are engaged in this trade 
little else than armed buccaneers ; indeed, 
if I do not mistake, they have been repre- 
sented as characters of this kind on the 
English stage. Instead of this, the trade 
is conducted by men of the highest re- 
spectability, possessed of immense capital, 
and who are known and esteemed as mer- 
chants of the first class in every part of 
the civilized world. The trade in opium, 
although contraband, is so unlike what is 
generally called smuggling that people at 
a distance are deceived by the term. It 
may be quite true that its introduction and 
use are prohibited by the Chinese govern- 
ment, but that prohibition is merely an 
empty sound, which, in tact, means nothing. 
The whole, or, at least, the greater part of 
the mandarins use it, and it is not at all 
unlikely that his celestial majesty himself 
makes one of the number of its devotees. 
The truth is, the Chinese government, 
whatever it may say, has no wish to put a 
stop to its introduction. It is necessary, 
however, to publish every now and then 
strong threatening edicts against it, which 
are only consigned to oblivion in the pages 
of the Peking Gazette, and have no effect 
whatever in restraining the emperor’s loyal 
subjects. It is now the opinion of all in- 
telligent foreigners, and also of many of 
the more enlightened among the Chinese 
themselves, that the importation of opium 
ought to be legalized, and that it should 
be admitted at a small duty, as by this 
means much of the demoralizing effects of 
smuggling would be got rid of, and a con- 


siderable revenue would flow into the 
coffers of the Chinese treasury. Many 
instances of the feeble kind of opposition 
which the Chinese government employ to 
stop the opium trade occurred during my 
residence in the country. Sometimes an 
admiral renowned for his valour was sent 
with a number of war-junks to a particular 
station, where the opium ships were an- 
chored, for the purpose of compelling them 
to leave the Chinese shores. Gongs were 
beat, guns were fired, at a respectful dis- 
tance however, and the junks came down 
with all that pomp and parade which the 
Chinese know so well how to assume, and 
which seems to form a principal part of 
their warlike operations. Inthe meantime 
the little opium vessels were lying quietly 
at anchor, apparently paying but slight 
attention to all these threatening demon- 
strations. Presently a message was sent 
from the admiral, ordering them to get up 
their anchors and stand out to sea, and 
never more to dare to enter the waters of 
his celestial majesty, under the penalty of 
being completely annihilated. A summons 
like this in former days might have had 
some weight, but now it had none, and 
the only answer the messengers carried 
back was ‘that the foreign vessels were 
well armed, and that they would not leave 
their anchorage.’ This was quite sufficient 
to cool the courage of the admiral, who 
was nowin a dilemma. He durst not 
fight the ‘ barbarians,’ and if he did not 
manage to get them out of the way his 
character for courage would suffer when 
the affair was represented at head quar- 
ters. He therefore altered his tone, and re- 
quested the captains, as a great favour, to 
leave the anchorage, and move outside for 
a day or two only, after which time they 
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might return to their old quarters. This 
was agreed to on the part of the captains 
of the opium vessels, and on the following 
morning they got unde: weigh and went 
out to sea. The Chinese, who were on 
the look out at the time, made a great 
noise by beating gongs and firing guns, 
and followed the opium ships till they 
were fairly outside. The admiral now 
sent up a report to his government to the 
effect that he had fought a great battle 


with the ‘barbarians,’ and had driven 
them away from the shores; or very pro- 
bably he said that he had blown some 
of their vessels to pieces, and sunk the 
rest in the depths of the sea. In the 
meantime, even before the report was 
half way to Peking, the opium vessels had 
quietly taken up their old anchorage, and 
things were going on in the usual way. 
Such is a specimen of the way in which 
affairs are managed in China.”’ 


Among our many erroneous notions, one seems to be, that the Chinese 
ladies are not to be seen by European eyes, except on saucers, dishes, fans, 
and tea-canisters, where they always appear in remarkably thick shoes, 
holding a red flower in their hands, and apparently not at all inclined to do 
anything by way of assisting to maintain the establishment; in fact, 


not like mother Eve,—“on household cares intent.” 


Mr. Fortune, 


however, got a glimpse of them in their real flesh and blood. 


‘* We are generally led to believe that 
ladies of rank in this country are never 
seen by visitors. It is quite true that 
Chinese custom in this respect differs en- 
tirely from ours, and that the females 
here, like those of most half-civilized or 
barbarous nations, are kept in the back- 
ground, and are not considered on an 
equality with their husbands. For example, 
they do not sit at the same table; when a 
‘sing-song’ or theatrical performance is 
got up they are put in a place out of view, 
where they can see all things going on and 
yet remain unseen. But, for all this, they 
are not entirely secluded from society ; at 


least, they used frequently to honour me 
with their presence, and crowd round me 
with the greatest curiosity. At first they 
used to be extremely shy, and only took 
sly peeps at me from behind doors and 
through windows; by and by, however, 
their strong curiosity conquered their 
bashfulness, and then they used to stand 
and look on very composedly. They ge- 
nerally, however, kept at a little distance, 
and whenever a movement was made 
towards where they stood they pretended 
to be vastly frightened, and ran away; 
but they soon came back again.”’ 


As regards the forms and usages relating to the dead, they may always 
be considered as a mark by which we may judge of the character, and 
even conjecture not inaccurately of the other institutions, of a people. 


“1 believe that the wealthy in these 
districts generally bury their dead, and 
some of them build very chaste and beau- 
tifal tombs. There are three or four very 
fine ones in the island of Chusan, where 
the paving in front of the mound, which 
contains the body, is beautiful, and the 
carving elaborate. The whole of the 
stone-work is square, instead of circular, 
as in the tombs in the south of China. 
Here, as at home, and, I believe, in every 
part of the world, ¢rees of the pine tribe 
are generally planted in the burying- 
grounds. Lord Jocelyn, in his ‘ Cam- 
paign in China,’ mentions such places in 
the following beautiful and appropriate 
language: —‘ Here and there, as if dropped 
at random upon the sides of the hills, were 
clumps of pine trees, and, peeping through 
their thick foliage, the roofs of houses and 
temples diversified the scene. Amongst 
many of the beautiful groves of trees, 
which here invite the wanderer to repose, 


spots are selected as the resting-places of 
mortality ; and, gazing on those tranquil 
scenes, where the sweet clematis and 
fragrant flowers help to decorate the last 
home of man, the most careless eye can- 
not fail to mark the beauties of the grave.’ 
In the Shanghae district I have frequently 
visited large houses, which seem to have 
been built by the rich expressly as mauso- 
leums. In these houses I generally found 
a coffin in one of the principal rooms, and 
an altar, with all the trappings of idolatry, 
where incense on high days is burned to 
the memory of the deceased, and various 
other ceremonies are gone through by the 
relatives. These houses or temples are ge- 
nerally surrounded by a pine wood, and 


sometimes the body is buried out of doors, 
the altar and records only being kept in 
the temple, where a servant with his fa- 
mily is always placed to look after them. 
When the English first established them- 
selves at Shanghae, some of them had 
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thoughts of taking houses in the country, 
that their families might enjoy retirement 
and fresh air. One day, towards the end 
of 1843, I accompanied a gentleman of 
my acquaintance on an errand of this kind. 
When we had proceeded about six or eight 
miles from Shanghae, we observed a good- 
looking house in a wood hard by, and deter- 
mined to pay it a visit, and see whether the 
occupant would be inclined to let it. As we 
drew near all was still and quiet, not even 
our old enemies the dogs appeared to dis- 
pute our approach. When the Chinese— 
who always followed us in considerable 
numbers wherever we went—saw us ap- 
proaching the house, they stood still at a 
little distance, watching our proceedings, 
with a great degree of interest. We 
knocked at the door of the mansion, and 
then stood at one side, so that the porter 
might not see that his visitors were the 
Hong-mou-jins, or red-haired race, as 
they are pleased to call the English ; for 
we well knew that if we were seen the door 
would not be opened. In a few seconds 
we heard the sounds of feet, and then a 
voice summoned us to know our busi- 
ness. We mumbled something in Chinese, 
and the poor man, quite unconscious of 
his danger, threw open the door. I shall 
never forget the look of mingled fear and 
astonishment which he gave us as we 
quietly walked into the court. At the 
same time the group of natives outside 
were indulging in hearty laughter, at the 
way in which he had been entrapped. 
The court-yard, where we now were, was 
neatly paved, and the whole of the house 
appeared to be in excellent repair. As 
we were led from room to room by our 
terrified guide, everything appeared quite 
suitable for a country residence, at least 
as good as one could expect in such an 
out-of-the-way place; and my friend re- 
marked it was the best he had yet seen, 
and that he should certainly make an effort 
to get possession of it. At last we came 
to what appeared the principal room: 
‘ Ah, this shall be my drawing-room,’ said 
my companion. ‘But what is that?’ 
added he, in the same breath. I looked 
in the direction in which he pointed, and 
a large massive coffin met my eye. We 
then discovered that we were in one of 
those places set apart for the remains of 
the dead. During one of my journeys in 
the interior I met with a very curious 
tomb near the town of Sungkiang-foo. 
It was placed on the side of a hill, ina 


wood, and evidently belonged to some 
very wealthy or important personage of 
that city. From the base of the hill to 
where the tomb stood, about half way up, 
the visitor ascended by a broad flight of 
steps, on each side of which were placed 
a number of figures carved in stone. 

far as I can recollect, the following was 
the order in which the figures were 
placed :—first, a pair of goats or sheep, 
one on each side; second, two dogs; 
third, two cats ; fourth, two horses saddled 
and bridled; and fifth, two most gigantic 
priests; the effect of the whole being 
most strange and imposing. There is 
another tomb of the same description near 
Ningpo, but on a much smaller scale. 
The flowers which the Chinese plant on 
or among their tombs are simple, and 
beautiful in their kind. No expensive 
camellias, moutans, or other of the finer 
ornaments of the garden, are chosen for 
this purpose. Sometimes the conical 
mound of earth,—when the grave is of 
this kind,—is crowned with a large plant 
of fine, tall, waving grass ; at Ningpo, wild 
roses are planted, which soon spread 
themselves over the grave, and when their 
flowers expand in spring, cover it with a 
sheet of pure white. At Shanghae, a 
pretty bulbous plant, a species of lycoris, 
covers the graves in autumn with masses 
of brilliant purple. When I first dis- 
covered the anemone japonica, it was 
in full flower among the graves of the na- 
tives, which are round the ramparts of 
Shanghae. Jt blooms in November, when 
other flowers have gone by, and is a most 
appropriate ornament for the last resting- 
places of the dead. The poor as well as 
the rich often keep their dead in their 
dwelling-houses for along time. I should 
imagine, from the numerous coffins which 
I met with in such circumstances, that 
many are thus kept for years. The coffins 
are remarkably thick and strong, and the 


joints so carefully cemented, that no un- 


pleasant smell is emitted during the decay 
of the body. ... I have no doubt that 
when the Chinese periodically visit the 
tombs of their fathers, to worship and pay 
respect to their memory, they indulge in 
the pleasing reflection, that when they 
themselves are no more their graves will 
not be neglected or forgotten, but will also 
be visited by their children and grand- 
children, in whose hearts and affections 
they will live for many many years after 
their bodies have mouldered into dust.” 


A night voyage in the cabin of a Chinese junk is thus described. 


‘‘The journey overland was a very 
interesting one. When I reached the 
town of Chinhae, at the mouth of the 


Ningpo river, I found that some small 
junks were to sail that evening for Chapoo, 
and I lost no time in securing a passage 








| 
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on board one of them. I was surprised 
at my success thus far, as. I had antici- 
pated my greatest if not my only difficulty 
would have been in making a start. I 
found afterwards that I was indebted for 
this to my Chinese servant, who happened 
to be a native of Chinghae and knew the 
captain of the junk. He persuaded him 
that there was no harm in my going by 
that route ; and, at all events, that he could 
easily land me at Chapoo, and that no- 
body would know how I had come there. 
In the evening, after many delays on ac- 
count of wind and tide, and also with the 
view of securing more passengers and 
cargo, we lifted our anchor and set sail. 
In crossing the bay of Hangchow, the 
tide runs very rapidly, and the Chinese 
junks and boats never go across without 
a fair and leading wind. I shall never 
forget the strange and motley group of 
passengers who were my fellow travellers 
in this little vessel. We were all huddled 
together in the centre cabin, and our beds 
were spread down on each side, merely 
leaving room for us to walk down the 
middle. Some of the passengers were re- 
spectable merchants, but even these had 
something filthy and disagreeable about 
them. Little insects whose names sound 
harsh to ‘ ears polite,’ were charitably 
supported in great numbers among the 
warm folds of their dresses. The first 
thing I did, when my bed was spread 
down, was tu surround it with my trunks, 
gun-case, and another box or two, to 
prevent, if possible, any visiters of this 
description from leaving their rightful 
lord and master, and taking up their 
quarters with me. With all my care it 
was next to impossible to keep myself 
apart from the Chinese, owing to the 
motion of the little vessel which some- 
times sent us rolling from one side to the 
other. A great part of the night was 


spent by the Chinese in smoking opium 
and tobacco. When morning dawned, 
the scene which the cabin presented was 
a strange one. Nearly all the passengers 
were sound asleep. They were lying in 
heaps, here and there, as they had been 
tossed and wedged by the motion of the 
vessel during the night. Their features 
and appearance, as seen in the twilight of 
asummer morning, were striking to the 
eye of a foreigner. I almost fancied that 
I could read the characters of the different 
beings who lay stretched before me. There 
was the habitual opium smoker—there 
was no mistaking him—his looks were 
pale and haggard, his breathing quick and 
disturbed, and so thin was he, that his 
cheek-bones seemed piercing the skin. 
Some seemed care-worn with business, 
and others again apparently slept soundly 
with hearts light and joyous. All had the 
fore part of their heads shaved, and their 
tails lay about in wild confusion. We 
were now far on our way across the bay, 
having had a fair wind and tide during the 
greater part of the night, and the hills 
near Chapoo were already visible on the 
horizon to the northward. All hands 
were soon engaged in getting breakfast 
ready. A Chinese sea breakfast consists 
generally of rice, fish and vegetables. The 
proprietors of the junk provide food for 
the passengers, for which they charge a 
small sum from each, independent of the 
passage-money. If the passengers do not 
choose to have breakfast or dinner, they 
are not required to pay for it. When 
breakfast was ended some began to smoke 
opium and others tobacco, after which 
most of them went to bed again, and were 
soon fast asleep. The Chinese when tra- 
velling, do little else than eat, smoke, and 
sleep. During the whole time I was tra- 
velling in the country I never remember 
seeing one Chinese engaged in reading.”’ 


Of the refinements of Chinese diplomacy and official caution the follow- 


ing is a good specimen :— 


‘¢ By the time I had examined all the 
chief objects of interest it was late in the 
afternoon, and I began to think of leaving 
the city and taking the road for Shang- 
hae. I had already taken measures, by 
means of my servant, to find the part of 
the canal from which the Shanghae boats 
started, and thither proceeded with the 
intention of engaging aboat. A numerous 
crowd had surrounded and accompanied 
me during the whole of the day ; but now 
that I was on the eve of taking my de- 
parture it was greatly augmented. Every 
lane, street, window, and housetop was 
crowded with human beings, all, however, 
perfectly — and civil. When I 


reached the canal and attempted to speak 
with one of the boatmen the crowd pressed 
after me, in such numbers, that the boat, 
had I got on board, would probably have 
been swamped. The poor boatmen were so 
frightened that no reward that I could 
hold out would induce them to give me a 
passage. They begged and prayed me not 
to enter their boats, as some accident 
would happen from the number of persons 
whom nothing could prevent from crowd- 
ing in afterme. Iwas now in a dilemma, 
and I scarcely knew how to get out of it. 
At last I determined, much against my in- 
clination, to goto the mandarins, It is abad 
plan to have anything to do with Chinese 
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officials, when it can possibly be avoided, 
but in this ease there was no help for it. 
So, having inquired for the residence of 
the superintendent of boats, I set off to 
call upon him, followed of course by an 
immense mob. As we were going to his 
house my servant came up to me, and re- 
— that I would not tell the mandarin 

t he was in my service, or that he had 
anything to do in bringing me there. As 
I could speak the language sufficiently 
well to make myself understood I did not 
need him as an interpreter, and I was, of 
course anxious not to bring him or his 
relatives into any scrape on my account. 
When we reached the mandarin’s house 
the doors were thrown open, and I walked 
boldly into the reeeption room. It was a 
most difficult matter for the servants te 
keep out the crowd, but they accomplished 
the task partly by threats and partly by 
whips, which they used rather more freely 
than we should approve of in England. 
This, however, is a common mode of pu- 
nishing the rabble in China, and when 
they know they deserve it they take it 
very quietly. ‘Tell your master I want 
to see him,’ said I in a lofty tone to one 
of the attendants, who immediately went 
into an inner apartment, and returned 
with the mandarin himself, clothed in his 
most imposing robes of office—hat, but- 
ton, peacock feather, and all. I made 
him several low bows, which he most po- 
litely returned. ‘I am in a great hurry,’ 
I said, ‘ to go on to Shanghae, and have 
been trying to engage a boat for that pur- 
pose, but cannot succeed without your 
assistance. ‘Will you have the goodness 
to aid me?’ After repeating after me 
what I had said, as is the invariable cus- 
tom in Chinese conversation, he put the 
following question to me, ‘ How old are 
you?' This may seem strange, but it is 
considered complimentary by the Chinese, 
and is generally among the first questions 
oa put. I thanked him for his inquiry, 
told him my age, and then asked him his, 
and again proposed the question regarding 
the boat. Upon this he promised to send 
one of his servants to get one, and, in the 
mean time, invited me to take some cake 
and tea, which were immediately set be- 
fore me. The gun which J had with me 
was an object of great curiosity to the old 
man, more particularly the locks and 
percussion caps, which he told me he 
had never seen before. During the time 
I was discussing the cake and tea, he 
asked me a multiplicity of questions, such 
as where had I come from last? who 
had told me there was a road to Shanghae 
this way? &c. &c, &c. some of which 
T answered, and some I found it conve- 
nient not to understand. At last through 
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some bluader on the part of my servant, 
it became known that he belonged to me; 
a circumstance which was immediately 
communicated to the mandarin, who sent 
for him and subjected him to a close and 
searching examination. While this was 
going on, the mandarin of the highest 
rank in the city arrived, having been sent 
for by his. brother in office to hold a con- 
ference regarding me. These worthies, 
after a long consultation in a private 
room, came out and informed me, in the 
blandest manner, that they intended to 
give me a free passage across the country 
to Shanghae, in a boat belonging to them= 
selves, and that, to add more to my 
comfort, they would send another boat to 
convey my servant and luggage. This 
seemed at first sight remarkably kind ; 
but I had been long enough in the celestial 
empire to be aware of the necessity of 
looking narrowly into their motives, in 
order to counteract any evil designs they 
might think proper to hide under their 
assumed kindness and civility. In this 
instance, their motives were perfectly plain 
to me, and were simply these :—Accord- 
ing to thetreaty of Nanking, if any English- 
man was found beyond the boundaries 
which were to have been fixed at each of 
the five ports, he was liable to be seized 
by the authorities, and brought to the 
nearest British consul, who, in these cir- 
cumstances, was obliged to impose a very 
heavy fine on the transgressor ; and there- 
fore, if I had accepted their kind offers, 
I should have found on my arrival at 
Shanghae that T was a prisoner instead of 
a guest, and should in all probability have 
been handed over as such to the British 
consul. On the other hand, if I hired 
my own boat, and went unaccompanied 
by any of the mandarin’s people, I was 
perfectly safe, according to the strict 
letter of the treaty, even although a com- 
plaint was lodged against me on my ar- 
rival at Shanghae. Nothing would have 
been done in the matter by the British 
consul, unless I had been bona fide taken 
up beyond the boundaries, which was not 
likely to happen ; as the Chinese officials 
are extremely cautious in all matters of 
this kind, in order to avoid getting them- 
selves into trouble. I immediately de- 
termined that I would not be outdone in 
politeness, and therefore, with many bows 
and reiterated thanks, I told them that I 
could not think of accepting so much gra- 
tuitous kindness, as I was able to pay my 
own expenses ; and all I required of them 
was simply permission to hire a small 
boat, with three or four men, which would 
enable me to get on to Shanghae. They 


still kept on pressing their offer upon me, 
which I continued as ed to refuse, 
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Another long private conference between 
them was now held, which, I suppose, 
ended in a determination to try what effect 
could be produced on my servant, who 
was accordingly sent for. He was desired 
to tell me that the distance between 
Chapoo and Shanghae was very great, and 
that the roads were infested with bands of 
robbers, who were sure to attack us; and 
that they could not answer for the con- 
sequences unless another boat and some 
of their own soldiers went along with us 
for protection. ‘ Tell them,’ said I, ‘ that 
I have made up my mind to travel in my 
usual way, and that no arguments which 
can be used will induce me to change my 
opinion, and that the arms which I have 
shown them are quite sufficient to repel 
the attacks of any robbers I may meet on 
the road.’ As a last resource, they sent 
an officer and his servant to me, who said 
that they were going to Shanghae, and 
would be extremely obliged if I would 


allow them to accompany me. I was 
obliged to meet even this civil request 
with a refusal; and the mandarins, find- 
ing that they must either use force or 
allow me to have my own way, finally gave 
up the contest. A boatman now made 
his appearance, and announced that he 
was ready to proceed to Shanghae. When 
I rose to take my leave, I found that all 
the servants and retainers had been ordered 
out for the purpose of keeping off the 
crowd and seeing me safely into the boat. 
The two mandarins accompanied me, and 
we marched off to the canal in grand style. 
The crowd which had assembled was 
immense, but they were all perfectly quiet 
and civil. When we reached the landing- 
place, I thanked my two friends for their 
kindness, and bade them adieu: then 
stepping into the boat, she was pushed 
out into the stream, and we soon left the 
crowd and the Tartar city far behind us.” 


Near Pinghoo the author passed through an extensive silk district, 
where the mulberry tree was the principal object of cultivation. About 
the 18th of May he found the natives busily employed in gathering the 


leaves and feeding the silk-worms. 


‘¢ The mulberry trees,” he says, ‘‘ are 
all grafted, and produce very fine thick 
leaves. I obtained a plant, which is now 
alive in England, in order to determine 
the particular variety, and whether it is 
different from the kinds which are used 
for the purpose in Europe. It is not yet, 
however, in a sufficiently advanced state 
for this to be ascertained. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the silk produced 
in this district is considered as being 
amongst the finest in China ; but whether 
this is owing to the particular variety of 
mulberry tree used in feeding the worms, 
or to climate or soil, still remains to be 
ascertained. The trees, or rather bushes, 
are planted in rows, the banks of the 
canals being a favourite situation, and 
they are not allowed to grow more than 
from four to six feet in height.* The 
natives set to work with a pair of strong 
scissors, and cut all the young shoots off 
close to the stump; they are then either 
stripped of their leaves or taken home in 
bundles and stripped afterwards. Before 
this operation takes place the plants seem 
in a high state of health, producing vi- 
gorous shoots and fine, large, and thick 
shining leaves. After the leaves have 
been taken off the bushes look like a 
collection of dead stumps, and in the 
middle of summer have a curious wintry 


appearance ; but the rain, which falls co- 
piously, and the fertility of the soil, soon 
revive a succulent plant like the mulberry. 
The Chinese seem very particular in stir- 
ting up the earth amongst the roots of 
the bushes immediately after the young 
branches and leaves have been taken off, 
and the plantations appear to have great 
attention paid to them. The farms are 
small, and are generally worked by the 
family and relatives of the farmer, who 
not only plant, graft, and cultivate the 
mulberry, but also gather the leaves, feed 
the silkworms, and wind the silk off the 
cocoons. During my progress through 
the silk district I visited a great number 
of cottages where the worms were feeding. 
They are commonly kept in dark rooms, 
fitted up with shelves placed one above 
another, from the ground to the roof of 
the house. The worms are kept and fed 
in round bamboo sieves, placed upon these 
shelves, so that any one of the sieves may be 
taken out and examined at pleasure. The 
poor natives were greatly surprised when 
they saw a foreigner coming amongst them, 
and generally supposed that I intended to 
rob them of their silkworms. In all the 
villages which I visited they uniformly 
denied that they had any feeding worms, 
although the leaves and stems of the mul- 
berry about their doors told a different 


* This plan of growing the tree differs from that used in Italy, where the tree (the 
morus albus) is allowed to grow to its full size; nor are the young shoots cut, but the 
leaves are stripped by the hand and put into sacks. Is the purpose of grafting the 
tree in China to retard and stunt its growth ?—Rzv, 
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tale ; and they never failed to direct me generally gained confidence, and showed 
to go on to some other part of the country, me their collections of worms, as well as 
where, they assured me, I should find the mode of managing them.”’ 

them. Before we parted, however, they 


It is well known that some of the most beautiful of our flowers, and the 
most delicious of our fruits, we have derived from China. The name 
of China attached both to the orange and the rose are sufficient ex- 
amples, and accordingly our expectations were raised, when a botanical 
collector visited the country, of receiving from his exertions and knowledge 
some valuable additions to our former flora Sinensis ; nor have we been 
disappointed. Mr. Fortune made several expeditions into those tracts of 
country most likely to reward his research, and visited all the gardens to 
which he could obtain access from a shy and jealous people, and he has 
transmitted to England several beautiful varieties, and some species of 
plants and flowers which will be esteemed among the most valuable that 
we possess. The Chinese are very fond of flowers, and successful in their 
cultivation ; but the only trees to the cultivation of which they pay any 
attention are the fruit-bearing kinds, as the mango, leechee, orange, 
citron,* &c. One of the most useful of the trees is the tallow tree 
(stillingia sebifera ), large quantities of tallow and oil being made from its 
seeds, and the laurus camphora gives also the fragrant and powerful gum 
with which it abounds. “Few,” says the author, “can form any idea of 
the gorgeous and striking beauty of these azalea-clad mountains, where 
on every side, as far as our vision extends, the eye rests on masses of 
flowers of dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. Nor is it the azalea 
alone which claims our admiration ; clematises, wild roses, honeysuckles, 
the glycine, and a hundred others, mingle their flowers with them, and 
make us confess that China is indeed the ‘ central flowery land.’” Mean- 
while the waters are glowing with the broad green leaves and the noble 
red and white flowers of the nelumbium speciosum, the lotus of India, 
a plant in high fame with the Chinese both as a flower and a fruit, for the 
root is brought in large quantities to the market, and the Chinese are 
remarkably fond of it. The manner in which the Chinese delight to lay 
out their grounds may be understood as well from a blue and white tea-cup 
or soup-plate as by Mason’s verse + or Mr. Fortune’s prose. The chief 
element of beauty is the rock-work. In an old mandarin’s garden at 
Ning-po the different parts of the house are joined together by rude looking 
caverns, and what at first sight appears to be a subterraneous passage 
leading from room to room, through which the visitor passes to the garden 
which lies behind the house. The small courts are fitted up with this 
rockwork ; dwarf trees are planted here and there, and creepers hang 
down gracefully over little ponds of water, which are always placed 
in front of this rockwork. These small places being passed, other passages 
are noticed, when the garden, with its dwarf trees, vases, rockwork, and 
flowers, are brought to view; but all is of very limited extent, the most 
being made of it by windings and glimpses through arches, and by the 





* The kum-quat is a small species of citron much esteemed, about the size of a 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp pulp. This fruit is preserved, and well known 
at Canton. Groves of the tree are common on the hill sides, and the bush grows from 
three to six feet high (see p. 69). The yangmai, a scarlet fruit like a strawberry, is 
also excelient. The genus of ‘‘ heath ’’ does not exist in the north of China.—Rev, 

+ See the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, published anonymously, but in 
reality by W. Mason,—the cleverest satire, certainly, since the days of Pope, and more 
remarkable as Mason’s poetical productions previously were of a very different kind 
and in different taste.—Rev. 
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boundaries being hidden by trees. The Far tee gardens near Canton are 
very celebrated ; they are about twelve in number, somewhat smaller than 
our London nurseries. In spring these gardens are described as one mass 
of bloom, and the air is perfumed with the flowers of the olea and the 
magnolia. The garden also of the East India Company is still in ex- 
istence ; but, though possessing some rare specimens of trees, it is now 
neglected. That belonging to the American factory is both larger and 
better preserved. The art of dwarfing trees is one much valued and 
practised by the Chinese, and the author mentions several curious instances 
which he saw, when not only were they meant to represent old trees in 
miniature, but pagodas, and various animals, among which the deer seems to 
be the favourite ; for this latter purpose the juniper is chiefly used. This 
predilection for dwarf plants seems never to have been traced to its cause by 
any of the observers ; but it is clear to us that it has arisen from the Chinese 
custom of having their garden plants, flowers, shrubs, and trees, in pots of 
porcelain, and consequently for this purpose the giants of the forest must 
be reduced to pigmies. On the author asking a Chinese gardener why he 
so prized cereus senilis he answered—* Oh! he too muchia handsotie— 
he grow only a leete and a leete every year; and, suppose he be one 
hundred yere oula, he only so high,” holding his hand an inch or two 
above the plant. This method of proceeding against the laws of nature 
may be seen detailed in Mr. Fortune’s book ; in genetal terms, it consists 
in starving the plant through the root, and cutting off every strong shoot. 
Nature struggles for a while against the torture, till her powers ate 
exhausted, and she quietly yields to the power of art. The plants 
generally thus used, or rather misused, are pines, junipers, cypresses, bam- 
boos, peach and plum trees, and a species of small-leaved elm. We have 
also seen oaks thus treated, having the appeatance, though perhaps not 
more than a foot in height, of the gigantic Swilear or Galanos oaks, seen 
through a microscope of in a camera obscura. 

We must now throw together a few miscellaneous observations by the 
author on his favourite pursuit, and the immediate object of his long and 
distant travels, and mention a few of the plants which he discovered in 
those almost unknown districts. 


‘Tn this region I met with no plants in the lowlands and at Foo-chow-foo. On 











which I had not seen before in other parts 
of the country. I observed the lance- 
leaved pine (Cunninghamia lanceolata) 
in great abundance ; indeed this species 
and the more common pinus Sinensis are 
almost the only trees of any size which 
grow in this mountainous district.* The 
natives amongst these hills were much 
surprised at the sight of a foreigner, and 
came crowding from all quarters to see 
me. They were, however, much more 
civil and respectful than their countrymen 


my return from this excursion, I devoted 
most of my time to the examination of 
nurseries in the vicinity of the city. They 
contained some interesting plants. The 
celebrated jingered-citron, so common 
in the shops throughout China, seems to 
be cultivated in great perfection in this 
part of the country,— in fact it appears to 
be its natural locality. The district round 
Foo-chow-foo seems to be the great ea- 
mellia garden of China, and in no other 
part of the country did I ever see these 





* The Cunninghamia lanceolata grows in English gardens, but not without some 
injury from the winter. The best specimens we know are at Claremont, Dropmore, 
and Redleaf. A single specimen of the other tree, pinus sinensis, was in the last- 


mentioned garden (Mr. 


ells’s), but was killed a few years since. 
much resembles in its foliage the araucaria Brasiliensis. 


The Cunninghamia 
We have not yet seen a 


specimen of the cryplomeria japonica, nor do we know whether it has proved hardy. 
The salisburia, or maiden -hair tree, is common in the north of China ; it is a favourite 
tree to dwarf. Its fruit is called ‘‘ pa-kuvo,” and is sold in the markets, being fuller 
rounder, and larger than dried almonds ; of this tree, the finest specimen in Ragland 
is at Lord Besborough’s at Rochampton..REv, 
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Plants in such perfect health, or se beau- 
tifully cultivated. The ivoras and hy- 
drangeas are also particularly well grown 
and handsome, the latter invariably pro- 
dueing flowers of the deepest blue, much 
deeper than I have ever seen them in Eng- 
land. They are grown in a fine rich 
loam, which contains some chemical in- 
gredient, and which is the cause of their 
deep colour. .. . . Amongst fruits, the 
plums are good, but inferior to what we 
have in England. The peaches are cu- 
riously formed, but worthless: What may 
be more properly called Chinese fruits, 
such as leechees, longans, and wangpees, 
are however excellent, the climate suiting 
them admirably. When I was here (in 
July) the leechee trees were covered with 
their fine red fruit, and were very beau- 
tiful,—the fruit contrasted so well with 


the deep, clear, green foliage. Large 
quantities of oranges, citrons, and pus 
meloes are also found in the district of 
the Min, but none of them were ripe at 
the season. I saw for the first time the 
tree commonly called the Chinese olive 
(canarium), from the resemblance its 
fruit bears to the olive of Europe; also 
the Chinese date (zizyphus), which pro- 
duces a fruit not unlike the date imported 
into England. In the fields in the vieinity 
of Foo-chow-foo large quantities of the 
sweet-scented jasminum sambac are cul+ 
tivated. It is used to decorate the hair 
of the ladies, and to garnish the tables of 
the wealthy. Various other shrubs, such 
as the murraya exotica, aglaia odorata, 
and ehloranthus inconspicuus, are grown 
for their blossoms, which are used for 
mixing with the tea.’’* 


Mr. Fortune’s judgment on the general character of the Chinese people 
is on the whole favourable, and, perhaps, not dissimilar in conclusion to that 
of Mr. Meadows; though the latter has entered more fully and philo- 


sophically on the subject. 


‘* Although I have considered it neces- 
sary to expose the prejudiced opinions 
which have been from time to time given 
out to the world by authors on China, I 
am far from having any prejudice against 


many respeets, they stand high in my es« 
timation. During the last three years I 
have been continually among them; wan- 
dering over and among their hills, dining 
in their houses, and sleeping in théir 











the Chinese people. On the contrary,in temples: and from this experience I da 





* Mr. Fortune met for the first time with the beautiful eryptomeria japonica, a 
species of pine not unlike the arawéarias of Norfolk Island and Brazil. It is highly 
valued by the Chinese and by the inhabitants of Japan. If it proves hardy it will be 
a striking feature in English gardens and plantations. The wood has a twisted grain, 
possessing strength and durability. His seeds and plants of this tree we are glad to 
hear reached the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick in excellent order. Mr. 
Fortune also sent over some unknown varieties of the moutan or tree peony, lilac 
and purple—some nearly d/ack, and one with a tinge of yellow. These are never 
brought down to Canton for sale. Mr. Fortune also sent to England a white glycine, 
a néw double yellow rose, and a gardenia with large white flowers like a camellia. To 
this we must add the beautiful Daphne fortuni, azalea ovata, a new Buddiea(Lindleyana), 
and one of the most beautiful shrubs of Northern China—the Weigela rosea; first 
discovered in the garden of a Chinese mandarin near the city of Tinghae, and the ad- 
miration of all who saw it, both English and Chinese. These are now growing in our 
gardens in England ; also the five-coloured China rose ; vide p. 318. He also sent from 
Manila the finest specimen known of that rare and beautiful plant—the phalenopsis 
améabitis, the largest specimen in Europe,and which he calls the queen of the orchids, 
He offered a dollar for a large specimen, which he says is a high price in an Indian 
forest. ‘‘ The lover of this beautiful tribe will easily imagine the delight I felt when 
one day I saw two Indians approaching with a plant of extraordinary size, having ten 
or twelve branching flower-stalks and upwards of. a hundred flowers in bloom. ‘ There!” 
said they, in triumph;—‘ is not that worth a dollar?’’’ Mr. Fortune also sent home 
specimens of the Shanghae peach, a variety growing eleven inches in circumference, 
and weighing twelve ounces. ‘‘ This is probably,’”’ he says, ‘‘the Peking peach of 
which such exaggerated stories are told.”” It is with becoming and natural pride that, 
Mr. Fortune says when he took passage for London, eighteen glazed cases, filled with 
the most beautiful plants of Northern China, were placed on the of the vessel. 
‘The plants arrived in excellent order, and were conveyed to the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick. Already many of those which I first imported have 
found their way to the principal gardens in Europe; and at the present time (October 
20, 1846) the anemoné japonica is in full bloom in the garden of the Society at 


Chiswick, as laxuriant and beautiful as it ever grew on the graves of the Chinese near 
the ramparts of Shanghae,”—Rey, 
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not hesitate in pronouncing them a very 
different race from what they are generally 
supposed to be. The natives of the 
southern towns, and all along the coast, 
at least as far north as Chekiang, richly 
deserve the bad character which every one 

ives them; being remarkable for their 

atred to foreigners and conceited notions 
of their own importance, besides abound- 
ing in characters of the very worst de- 
scription, who are nothing less than 
thieves and pirates. But the character of 
the Chinese as a nation must not suffer 
from a partial view of this kind ; for it 
must be recollected that, in every country, 
the worst and the most lawless characters 
are amongst those who inhabit sea port 
towns, and who come in contact with the 
natives of other countries: and unfortu- 
nately we must confess that European 
nations have contributed their share to 
make these people what they really are. 
In the north of China, and more particu- 
larly inland, the natives are entirely dif- 
ferent. There are doubtless bad charac- 
ters and thieves amongst them too: but 
generally the traveller is not exposed to 


and obliging. And, although they are not 
entitled to the credit of being equal to, 
much less in advance of the nations of the 
west, in science, in the arts, in govern- 
ment, or in laws, yet they are certainly 
considerably in advance of the Hindoos, 
Malays, and other nations who inhabit 
the central and western portion of Asia. 
Besides, the manners and customs of the 
people, and the strange formation of the 
country, are indeed striking when viewed 
by the stranger’s eye ;—the pagodas, like 
monuments to departed greatness, tower- 
ing on the hills; the strange dresses and 
long tails of the men, and the small de- 
formed feet of the women. Added to 
which, this is the land of tea,—a beverage 
which in the eyes of Englishmen is 
enough to immortalize any country, had 
it nothing else besides. But I must again 
assert that the great secret of the popu- 
larity of China, and the Chinese people, 
lies in the manner in which foreigners al- 
lowed themselves to be treated in former 
days, and in the mystery with which the 
Chinese, from principle, enveloped every 
thing relating to their country.” 


insult ; and the natives are quiet, civil, 


There is a large body of curious information in this volume which we 
have been altogether unable to touch, but which will afford both delight 
and instruction to the reader. Mr. Fortune has made many curious 
observations on the agriculture of Northern China, on the cultivation of 
silk and of the cotton plant, and particularly that variety (for a variety 
it only is) from which the beautiful Mankin cloth is manufactured, and 
which is called Tze mie wha by the Chinese. The custom of hatching 
eggs by artificial heat, somewhat similar to the method practised in 
Egypt, is explained by him. The method of catching fish by training 
a large species of cormorant for that purpose seems one which might with 
advantage be imitated in this country, at least as more economical than 
any other of the pursuits of Nimrod, requiring neither stables, nor kennels, 
nor the huntsman, nor falconer, nor dog, nor gun; but for seven hours 
every day of great part of the year these docile birds, man’s airy ministers, 
supply their masters gratuitously with the choicest produce of the finny 

As a companion to this work, we must also earnestly recommend Mr. T. 
Meadows’s work, published under the modest title of “ Desultory Notes,” but 
containing valuable information on the government, people, and language of 
this singular country, and written in a very philosophical spirit. Mr. Mea- 
dows possesses a practical knowledge of the Chinese tongue, and he observes 
that for more than two years all the Chinese business of the consulate has 
been transacted through him. More accurate information concerning the 
laws and the government of China, on the stability of the empire, its dura- 
tion, on the mandarins, and on the general features and manners of the in- 
habitants,* will be found in this small and unpretending volume than in any 
work with which we are acquainted, however large its size or dignified its title. 





* Mr. Meadows has rectified many erroneous and long established opinions con- 
cerning the extremely dense population of China, and shown that, stripped of mistakes 
and false and imperfect calculations, it is absolutely Jess than that of England i—ReEvy, 
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Secret Memoirs and Manners of several Persons of Quality of both Sexes, from 
the New Atalantis, an island in the Mediterranean. Vols. III. IV. 


(Continued from Vol. XXVII. p. 498.) 


XIX.—Dr. Jounn Fremp. 

“You will find in that gentleman 
an inimitable charm ; there is strength, 
sweetness, parepenty, truth, and ele- 
ance in all he writes and speaks. He 
is an excellent advocate for a declining 
, gang Oppressed as I am by faction, 
o you not think I stand in need of 
such a one? My friend, my physician, 
and, if the term may be allowed, my 
lover, as all mankind must be his. 
You will be charmed by his conver- 
sation, his wit is so just, so bright, his 
immense views have taken in all things. 
If we consider him in his own pro- 
fession, there is none more learned, 
more diligent, more generous, or more 
lucky; his philosophy and new hy- 
potheses, young as he is, are already 
quoted by the Yearned world with the 
same authority as Hippocrates. His 
Latin is that of the Augustan 3 
he has done surprising things in that 
and every way. Upon his return to 
Constantinople (London) I do not doubt 
but to see him as eminent as his de- 
serts. Great in all the offices of life, 
I can refer you to him with an as- 
surance of satisfaction, since none is 
so fit to give an account of the Iberian 
war; because he attended my person, 
and wasan eye-witness ofall that passed. 
I need not fear in raising your ex~- 
pectations to do him any disservice, 
for I can give no character to his ad- 
vantage that he will not answer; he 
is so much a gentleman, so well trained, 
so refined ; his modesty is only an ex- 
ception against him, for in meriting all 
things Celsus will hear of nothing. 
It puts him in pain even to hear his 
probity and good principles com- 
mended, which all may own without 
a blush, since persons should rather 
blush to be without them, for when 
truth and honesty are departed, con- 
versation becomes intolerable.” Vol. 

III. p. 238; see also Vol. IV. p. 206. 


XX.—Duvke or Mariporoveu. 


(Vol. IV. p. 30).—* Answered the 
princess; I would know your lord- 
ship’s opinion as to the perpetual 
success one man has found in all his 


enterprises,—a man who at present, 
and for some time past, has seen him- 
self the greatest subject upon earth; 
who never undertook any adventure 
that he did not perform to his satis- 
faction, whether it were to subdue 
a mistress, to win a battle, to take a 
town, or to secure himself such and 
such heaps of money, employment, 
grant, or contribution. "Tis Stauratius 
the ‘Thracian, your highness must 
mean, answered the envoy. These 
Romans can give your highness a 
satisfactory account, and will, doubt- 
less, be proud of your commands. 
The same, answered Ethelinda. I 
would fain know how that man per- 
forms so many great things, yet is so 
far from being esteemed ; wins so man’ 

battles, yet is so little condone 
unless it be by those whose interest it 
is to flatter him; he never gains a 
field, but his conquest serves for a 
new theme of wonder how he came to 
make it, and gives occasional remem- 
brance of his young and earlier days, 
when he lay more open and had not 
learnt the art of disguising his own 
native temper. Nor had he then for- 
tune, interest, and empire at command, 
which creates parasites to gild defects, 
miscalling phlegmand tardinessconduct 
and sedateness; the cold, stagnating 
impressions of fear, an allay of wisdom 
and experience ; a careful provision of 
his own person, love and regard to the 
soldier ; though ’tis truly thought that 
avarice is the groundwork of all his 
exploits. But were he to conquer the 
world, and do as many miracles as has 
Horatio, he could never enter into m 

esteem, or obtain forgiveness for his 
early ingratitude and treachery. Good 
heaven! what are thy dispensations ? 
*Tis so lately since our country has been 
Christian,a benefit, Monsieur L’ Envoyé, 
which we owe to your monarch, that I 
may be permitted some small remains 
of Pagan superstition, thence to argue 
with Providence how this man should 
rise upon the ruin of his sovereign. 
Is it not because he is sent as a plague 
and a scourge to the falling Persian, 
that heaven would make the punish- 
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ment of their pride, persecution, op- 
pression, arbitrary and luxury 
more notorious, coming from so despi- 
cable a hand? Or is there in reality 
any truth in that report, that he has 
success not from heaven, but is on 
terms with a demon to preserve him 
the good fortune that has astonished 
the world? I can say more of that 
than can another, perhaps, madam, 
answered Albinus, and I am proud of 
my knowledge, since it may serve to 
gratify your highness’s curiosity. I 
must agree with you in an immortal 
hatred of Stauratius’s principles and 
practices, and were I to live ten thou- 
sand years would for ever pursue him 
for his treachery and ingratitude to 
his just sovereign, and lately to the 
emperor, who had lifted him up to so 
preposterous a height as to bear his 
ight and memory above the hand that 
raised him ; from thence he not onl 

disputed all commands, despised all 
obedience, but imposed terms of re- 
striction, nay slavery, upon his master 
who took him from the servile con- 
dition of a servant, as he must have 
been to others, making Cesar’s good- 
ness of temper his engine wherewith 
to batter down not only the constitu- 
tion, but even Augustus himself. Nor 
has he any one virtue, but success, to 
atone for his vices, not even that 
bravery of soul, that fire and martial 
ardour, often attending conquest, and 
eonspicuous on a conquering field, if no 
where else. Whom has he raised that 
were not his immediate creatures ? 
whom advanced but his engines of 
mischief and plunder, unless they had 
many to recommend them? Could 
one repeat the individual complaints 
and distresses of so many brave oflicers 
and soldiers, upon whose shoulders he 
has mounted to victory, through whose 
blood he has so often waded to con- 
quest, one need detest, despise, and 
loathe that abominable, sordid, despi- 
cable vice which makes him more the 
hatred of his own army, than their 
bravery has made him the dread of 
his enemies. Yet his demon may, per- 
haps, deceive him, replied Ethelinda, 
he may not always be so fortunate. 
I have heard very good politicians 
bid him beware the fate of Regulus. 
Since he cannot be brought to terms 


The great Duke of Marlborough. 


[ Aug. 


of an advantageous peace, as long as 
there is a denary to be got by the bar- 
barian war, let him take . Success 
may not always reside with him. Did 
he truly love the empire,—were he in 
reality that great man he desires to be 
thought, and which his army gaining 
so many victories has caused him 
among the ignorant to be esteemed, 
would he not be proud and pleased to 
relieve his country from the hardships 
of an expensive war ? a war that gives 
their trade and commerce to a rival 
nation; a war which yearly expends 
the empire of so many millions of 
treasures levied upon her suffering 
ple, and in return repays them 
in nothing but em y glory? Who 
pyre so well as Ethelinda? replied 
the envoy, observing the pause she 
made. e ean but enlarge upon the 
hints and notions which your highness 
ives us. For did Stauratius truly 
ove his country before the pride of 
being for ever thus at the head of an 
army, would he refuse the advan- 
tageous offers that are made him? 
ould he drive his enemies into de- 
spair ? who, finding no refuge but in 
their swords and more than human 
defence, may be brought to resolve 
upon a decisive battle, urged by the 
necessity of either dying or conquer- 
ing, all the hope that is left them to 
preserve their rest of country, their 
deplorable monarch, their suffering 
wives and little ones. These incen- 
tives may carry them above mortals 
in courage; while relenting Heaven, 
that perhaps is pleased to humble, but 
not totally destroy, will in pity think 
they have endured enough, will give 
the check to all Stauratius's glory, and 
send him home that despicable thing 
which the loss of one battle is certain 
to make him, if it be possible that, com- 
manding so brave, so veteran, an army, 
where every captain is an Alexander, 
every soldier a captain, he can be sup- 
posed to lose a battle, though even his 
own good fortune should forsake him, 
and that of the Persians* return.”— 
(The Duke of Marlborough will appear 
again in the next and concluding series 
Jrom these Memoirs.) 
(To be continued.) 





* 4, e. French. 
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COLOGNE, TONGRES, AND THE CHAUSSEE BRUNHAULT. 


Mr. Urpan, 

IN a late number of your Magazine 
(Sept. 1846), I took occasion to notice 
the topography of the coast of France, 
as connected with the expeditions 
against Britain by Julius Cesar. The 
winter which followed his return from 
the second invasion of ourisland wassig- 
nalised by the most formidable reverse 
ever experienced by his arms, which, 
if it had not been instantly repaired 
by his usual genius and extraordinary 
promptitude, would have proved most 
calamitous, if not fatal, to the Roman 
forces in Gaul. Tongres was the prin- 
cipal scene of these disasters ; that re- 
markable position, and other points in 
the geography of Belgium connected 
with Cexsar’s operations, must always 
possess an interest with those who are 
disposed to follow him through his 
campaigns. ‘These situations, much 
and discordantly commented upon by 
various continental writers, seem to 
have but; slightly attracted the notice 
of our countrymen. Among all that 
has been written I have never had the 
good fortune to meet with any work 


rofessing to be an investigation of 


eesar’s movements in a regularly con- 
secutive form, and elucidating the 
past by an examination of the present 
condition of the country. In the few 
observations I may here venture to 
bring forward I have been guided by 
my own independent views, founded 
upon an examination of the ancient 
authorities, and an inspection of a 
great portion of the country, adapting 
the one to the other, in the mode 
best suited to an illustration of the 
events. 

In the winter of the year 54 before 
our era, on his second return from 
Britain, Caesar found himself under 
the necessity of dispersing his army 
for winter quarters among more of the 
states of Gaul than was in accordance 
with his usual practice. This was in 
consequence of a dearth of provisions, 
the result of two successive summers 
of unusual drought. His forces were 
thus distributed :— 

One legion, under C. Fabius, “ in 
Morinos,” at Terouenne. 

One, under Quintus Cicero, “in 
Nervios,” at Mons. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIII. 


One, the xiiith, under L. Roscius, 
‘in Essuos,” at Séez, in Normandy. 

One, under T. Labienus, “in Remos, 
in confinio Trevirorum,” at Meuzon. 

Three legions, under M. Crassus, 
L. Munatius Plancus, and C. Trebo- 
nius, “ in Belgio.” 

One legion, the xivth, and five co- 
horts, under Q. Titurius Sabinus and 
L. Arunculeius Cotta, “in Eburones,” 
at Tongres. 

Cesar, until every thing was settled, 
determined to remain in person near 
the army. It appears from his narra- 
tive (B. G. v. 46, 47) that he must have 
had his head quarters between Amiens 
and Beauvais ; if so, Breteuil was pro- 
bably the spot, as consistent with his 
subsequent movements, and as a place 
under the name of Bratuspantium, de- 
scribed (Bn. G. ii. 13) to have been a 
fortress of note among the Bellovaci. 

I have here assumed the position of 
Fabius to have been at Terouenne, 
that town having been the capital of 
the Morini. The “Castra Ciceronis” 
have been moved about at the caprice 
of each writer’s fancy; but the best 
authorities incline to fix them at Mons, 
and are quite in accordance with my 
own opinions, founded upon a careful 
examination of the events connected 
with that position. Roscius was placed 
at Séez, “in Essuos,” erroneously stated 
byWalckenaer (Géographie des Gaules, 
i. 509) to have been the people of Esch 
near Luxembourg, who, if they existed 
at all, were in the heart of the hostile 
Treveri, and beyond Cesar’s line of 
operations. The Essui, where Roscius 
was quartered, were “ pacatissimi et 
quietissimi,” and must have been neigh- 
bours of the Armorican states, which 
took up arms during the outbreak 
which followed, and were on the point 
(as we are informed, v. 53) of attacking 
Roscius. We are not told where La- 
bienus was posted, further than that 
he was among the Rhemi, and on the 
frontiers of the Treveri; a most im- 
portant situation, which was generally 
confided to him, as the ablest of Cesar’s 
lieutenants. I have selected Meuzon 
(Mosomagus) as Labienus’s station; 
but I will reserve for another opportu- 
nity, perhaps, my reasons for this selec- 
tion, as well as — observations upon 
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his exploits in that country. The 
Treveri were not only themselves a 
most formidable people, but through 
their territory was an access to Gaul, 
of which ultra-Rhenan Germans might 
easily avail themselves. Young Mar- 
cus Crassus, destined so soon to perish 
in the plains of Assyria, was at Beau- 
vais; Planeus was removed to Char- 
tres. Cesar does not inform us of 
Trebonius’s position, further than 
that it was “in Belgio;” but in all 
probability it was at Samarobriva, 
Amiens, because that town, the depdt 
of all the hostages, as well as the 
stores, public documents, and pro- 
visions of the army, would naturally 
have required a garrison. Moreover, 
when Cesar subsequently moved up 
the legion from Beauvais, and marched 
forward himself with a legion against 
the Nervii, Crassus, still in command 
of a legion, was left at Amiens. The 
modern town of Tongres was the quar- 
ters of the doomed detachment under 
Sabinus and Cotta. No doubt exists 
as to this position. Cesar tells us it 
was a “castellum” of the Eburones, 
and gives it the name of Aduatuca, by 
which it was known during the whole 
period of Roman dominion in Gaul, 
with the addition of “'Tungrorum,” 
after that people were permitted to 
occupy its vacant walls, upon the extir- 
pation of the Eburones. 

All these positions, with the excep- 
tion of that at Séez, “millibus passuum 
C. continebatur,” by which expression 
I understand that they were all com- 
prised within a radius of one hundred 
Roman miles. No other interpretation 
would be applicable to Tongres and 
Beauvais, positions respecting which 
no uncertainty can prevail, but which 
are distant from each other by an in- 
terval of nearly double that radius ; 
and if we draw a line from Terouenne 
to Meuzon, and another from Tongres 
to Beauvais, we shall find at the point 
of intersection a centre from which a 
radius of C.M.P. will exactly encircle 
the required positions, and this cen- 
trical point is at no great distance 
from Avesnes, so remarkable in recent 
military history as having been selected 
by Napoleon for the concentration of 
his forces in 1815, and whence he 
issued his proclamation of the 14th of 
June, on the eve of his irruption into 
the Netherlands. It is also to be re~ 


marked that a line so drawn from the 
sea coast of the Morini to the Meuse 
at Meuzon, corresponds very nearly 
with the present northern frontier of 
France, and Fabius, Cicero, and La- 
bienus were posted along it to overawe 
the Morini, Menapii, and Treveri, 
states as yet unsubdued, wild and 
uncivilised, inhabiting the wooded 
marshes of Flanders and Brabant, and 
the forests and mountains of the Ar- 
dennes. At right angles with this line, 
and in advance of it by some 70 miles, 
is Tongres, the post of Cotta and 
Sabinus, a military point made in the 
territories of the Eburones with a view 
of checking any attempt of the German 
nations in that direction. A glance at 
the little accompanying map will at 
once explain these positions of the 
army, and I have great confidence in 
their correct arrangement. One dif- 
ficulty, nevertheless, remains, which I 
do not pretend to have surmounted— 
the positions of Tongres, Mons, and 
Meuzon, form a nearly equilateral 
triangle, and are distant from each 
other about 80 Roman miles. Cesar 
says that the camps of Cotta, Cicero, 
and Labienus, were equidistant; but 
he states the interval between them to be 
about 50 or 60 miles (v. 27, 53). There 
may be some error in the numerals. 
My object is mainly the geography 
of the’ places, and _ princi ally that of 
Tongres, and of the celebrated high- 
way, the Chaussée Brunhault, upon 
which it stands. ‘The history must be 
read in Cesar himself. I shall give as 
brief an outline of that as possible. 
Suffice it to say, that the troops were 
scarcely established in their quarters, 
before Ambiorix, the younger of the 
two chiefs of the Eburones, appeared 
suddenly at the gates of Tongres with a 
formidable army. Failing in his desi 
of taking the fortress by pane i, 
resorted to stratagem, and, professing 
friendship for C:esar and Sabinus, he 
offered a safe conduct to the garrison 
if they were inclined to retire to either 
Cicero or Labienus, for he assured 
them the whole of Gaul was in insur- 
rection, and that an immense body of 
Germans had crossed the Rhine. This 
announcement created a division of 
opinion between the Roman com- 
manders. Sabinus decided in favour 
of taking the advice of Ambiorix, and 
confiding themselves to his proffered 
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friendship. Cotta, on the other hand, 
was for a while resolute in rejecting 
the advice of an enemy, in awaitin 
the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
and in defying all that could be brought 
against them, being well fortified, and 
amply supplied with all descriptions of 
munitions necessary for their defence 
and subsistence. In an evil moment 
he yielded to the opinion of his col- 
league, and the next morning the 
whole garrison moved out of their en- 
trenchment, marching in a very ex- 
tended column, and with an immense 
quantity of baggage. At adistance of 
about two miles from 'Tongres, where 
the road descended into a hollow, and 
was surrounded by wood, the Roman 
army was attacked by the Gauls; a 
desperate encounter was maintained 
for eight hours. Sabinus, venturing 
into the presence of Ambiorix for the 
purpose of negociating some treaty, 
was massacred immediately, with his 
attendants. Cotta, wounded on the 
mouth by a sling, fought bravely to 
the last, but was slain, together with 
the whole Roman army, except a very 
few men who escaped through the 
woods of the Ardennes, and succeeded 
in reaching the camp of Labienus. 
Awmbiorix, elated with victory, pressed 
on to the Aduatuci, the people of 
Namur, the original inhabitants of 
Tongres, who retained their pristine 
name, although they had changed their 
abode. ‘These he easily persuaded to 
unite. with him, and on the second 
day, in conjunction with a large body 
of Nervii,they unexpectedly assembled 
before the camp of Cicero at Mons; 
but failed in a desperate attempt to 
take it by surprise. Finding them- 
selves unequal to storm the fortress, 
Ambiorix had recourse to the same 
artifice he had so successfully em- 
loyed at Tongres ; but Cicero treated 
is proposals with scorn, declaring it 
to be against the practice of the 
Romans to receive any terms from an 
armed enemy— if they were desirous of 
laying aside their arms, and using his 
intercession, they might send commis- 
sioners to Cesar, and hope to obtain 
from his justice a redress of any 
grievances. Cicero, from the first 
moment of the appearance of the 
enemy, sent messenger after messenger 
to Cesar; but they were all discovered 
by the Gauls, and put to a cruel 


death within view of the garrison. It 
was only after several days that a 
Gaul, bribed by the promise of im- 
mense rewards, succeeded in convey- 
ing a letter concealed in his javeli 

to its destination in safety. During this 
anxious time the troops of Cicero were 
engaged all day in fighting upon the 
rampart, while their straw-roofed huts 
were blazing behind them, ignited by 
the red-hot clay balls, and fire-javelins 
cast in by the enemy. At night they 
toiled incessantly at the repairs of the 
fortifications. Cicero himself, although 
labouring under sickness, refused all 
rest, except such as his soldiers com- 
pelled him to take. ‘The state of the 
garrison, when reviewed by Cesar 
after their relief, excited his admi- 
ration ; they bore ample proof of their 
valorous resistance, “ cognoscit non 
decimum quemque esse relictum sine 
vulnere.” The Gaulish forces were not 
only indefatigable in their assaults, 
but they constructed lines of cireums 
vallation, which Cesar himself after- 
wards beheld with astonishment. In 
the space of less than three hours they 
had encircled the Roman camp with a 
rampart eleven feet high, and a foss 
fifteen feet deep, forming a circuit of 
10,000 feet, or nearly two miles; al- 
though they were unprovided with 
any other implements than their 
swords for cutting the turf, and had 
to move the earth with their hands, 
and carry it in their kilts. This great 
undertaking is made to appear even 
more marvellous by the interpretation 
hitherto given to the words of Cesar, 
“ millium x in circuitu munitionem 
perfecerunt,” making the lines 10 miles 
in circumference, a perfectly needless 
extent for the purpose of enclosing 
the camp of a single legion. Cesar 
means feet, the word “ pedum” is 
omitted, but it had been expressed 
just previously in describing the ram- 
part and ditch. An engineer officer 
of great talent assures me he considers 
it perfectly impossible for the Gauls 
to have executed this work in the 
time stated by Cesar. It is true we 
may reduce the 10 miles to 10,000 
feet, and that the enemy had a force of 
60,000 men; but numbers would not tell, 
where one man to a yard is as much 
as is necessary, and more men would 
only be in the way. In modern warfare 
the time allowed for the completion 
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of the first parallel in siege operations 
is eight hours, and the sectional pro- 
portions are much less than those de- 
scribed as constituting the Gallic lines. 

There is a strange and curious re- 
semblance between these events, so 
contrary to the accustomed fortune of 
Cesar, and the disasters, still so fresh 
in our memories, which befell the British 
forces in Cabul. There again was an 
army suddenly surrounded in their 
winter cantonments by the insurgent 
population of the country. There was 
the hostile leader, under the mask of 
friendship, and acting with consum- 
mate duplicity, enticing an irresolute 
camemaine from his entrenchments, 
and thus leading him and his troops to 
utter destruction. The murder of the 
unfortunate Macnaghten, during a 
parley, is the exact counterpart of the 
massacre of Sabinus ; while the gallant 
Sale and the “ illustrious garrison ” of 
Jellalabad equalled or surpassed the 
intrepidity of Cicero and his legion at 
Mons; nor is it too much to say that 
the spirit and vigour of Cesar breathed 
again in the breast of the heroic Nott. 

The Gaul, with the letter concealed 
in his javelin, reached head-quarters 
at Breteuil about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Cesar instantly ordered 
up Marcus Crassus from Beauvais, 
twenty-five miles off; another mes- 
penger was despatched with commands 
to Fabius to advance to Arras. La- 
bienus also was directed to march 
upon the Nervian territories, if he 
could do so without detriment to the 
public service. The next morning by 
nine o’clock Crassus was arrived, and 
Cvesar with one legion advanced twenty 
miles that day, leaving Crassus in com- 
mand at Amiens. Labienus found it 
dangerous to retire before a large army 
of Treveri, encamped three miles only 
in front of him; but Fabius joined 
Ceesar on the march, and thus with a 
force of two legions amounting to 7,000 
men he pressed forward to the relief of 
Cicero. In the mean time a letter to 
announce the approach of succours, 
and written in Greek characters to 
avoid its contents becoming discovered 
in the event of the enemy intercepting 
it, had been entrusted to the same 
Gaul, with orders to throw it into the 
Roman camp if it was found impos- 
sible to place it in Cicero’s hands. 


The Gaul adopted the first method, 


but the javelin, to which the letter was 
attached, remained for two days before 
it was perceived, sticking in one of the 
wooden towers of the camp. The joy 
which it created when read to the 
garrison was increased by the sight of 
smoke on the horizon, indicating the 
near approach of Cesar, who fired the 
villages as he advanced. The Gauls, 
equally apprised of his movement, 
quitting Cicero, marched against him 
with all their forces. Cesar, informed 
by a message from Cicero of their 
movements, took up a position on the 
side of a considerable valley, with a 
river in frontof him. The Gauls were 
on the opposite declivity ; it was im- 
possible to cross the river and attack 
so formidable a body without much 
risk. Cesar, affecting great appre- 
hension, and entrenching himself in a 
camp of the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, succeeded in tempting the Gauls 
to pass the stream and approach and 
insult his camp, whence making a sud- 
den sortie, he gave them a complete 
overthrow. It is possible the scene of 
the conflict was the valley of the 
Honelle, the stream now operating 
the kingdoms of France and Belgium 
near Quievrain. This success, fol- 
lowed’ by a victory over the Treveri 
obtained by Labienus, replaced the 
Roman forces in security, and left 
nothing unaccomplished except that 
vengeance—which Cesar, facile and 
merciful in other respects, seldom 
failed to exact from treachery and 
bad faith. 

The execution of this revenge con- 
stitutes the materials of the sixth book 
and sixth campaign of Cesar, com- 
prehending operations connected with 
the important points of Tongres and 
Cologne, and carrying the Roman arms 
for a second time beyond the Rhine. 
He devastated the Nervian territory 
without awaiting the expiration of 
winter, and then, after holding an 
assembly at Paris, which fickle city, 
strange to say, had declined joining 
the revolt, and humbling the states of 
Chartres and Sens, which had ex- 
hibited some signs of impatience, he 
opened the campaign by sweeping 
through Flanders, while Labienus, on 
the frontiers of the Rhemi (Cham- 
pagne) again defeated the Treveri; 
and, entering the territory of that 
powerful people at its northern ex- 
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tremity, he reached the Rhine at 
Cologne. Here, once more construct- 
ing a bridge, he passed over to the 


‘Ubians, accepting their submission ; 


but accusing their neighbours, the 
Suevi, of sending auxiliaries to the 
Treveri, he rushed upon that tribe, 
who, although with them “ Ne Dii 
quidem immortales pares esse possint,” 
according to the estimate of their 
German foes, now fled before the 
Roman arms into their woods and 
wilds, and Cesar, returning after a 
vain pursuit, recrossed the Rhine. 
While he led back his army to the 
Meuse, he directed Basilus, with all 
his cavalry, to scour the Ardennes, in 
the hope of capturing Ambiorix ; but 
that prince, escaping by a miracle, 
fled into the marshes of the Scheldt, 
while Cativulcus, the other elder chief- 
tain of the Eburones, execrating Am- 
biorix and his disastrous counsels 
with his dying breath, swallowed a 
decoction of yew, and expired. This 
circumstance has not been overlooked 
by Evelyn and most other writers on 
forest trees; but the poisonous qualities 
of the yew are as yet undetermined, 
instances have occurred of cattle dying 
after eating slips of yew which have 
been some time cut, and are become 
faded ; but the green fresh branches 
may, perhaps, be swallowed with im- 
punity, and we frequently see the lips 
of children abundantly stained with 
the juice of the berries, which are con- 
tinually eaten as freely and as safely 
as red currants. Cesar observes of 
the yew, “ magna in Gallidi Germanid- 
que copiaest.” Without pronouncing 
respecting other parts of the country, 
I may remark that among the Ar- 
dennes, the country of Cativulcus, the 
yew is now scarcely to be seen. 

The whole Roman army, including 
Labienus’s division, then assembled at 
Tongres. Cesar left all his baggage 
in that fatal castle in charge of Cicero, 
with one legion and 200 horse, and 
formed the rest of his forces into three 
columns of three legions each. ‘The 
central division under Labienus was 
ordered to proceed “oceanum versus,” 
that is, westward, into that part of the 
Eburonean territory touching upon 
the Menapii, which may be under- 
stood as adjoining the Dyle, about 
Louvain. ‘The division on the left 
under Trebonius marched to the south, 
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to ravage the country in all directions 
about Namur. Cesar in person led 
the third column to the Scheldt, into 
the extreme parts of the then Ardennes 
Forest, whither Ambiorix was reported 
to have betaken himself. ‘This must 
have been towards Antwerp. Cesar 
was aware that the garrison at Tongres 
was left with only seven days’ pro- 
visions, and promised Cicero to return 
by that time, ordering Labienus and 
Trebonius to do the same, if they 
could without detriment to the public 
service. 

The nature of the country prevented 
the accomplishment of anything de- 
cisive. We hearnothing further of Am- 
biorix. The Eburones, unapproach- 
able by regular troops, were pro- 
claimed a common booty, all sur- 
rounding nations were invited by 
messengers to invade, plunder, and 
destroy them, so that “stirps ac nomen 
civitatis tollatur.”. Among those who 
heard of the prey, and came imme- 
diately to secure a share, was a body 
of 2,000 Sigambrian cavalry, who 
crossed the Rhine thirty miles below 
Cexsar’s Bridge, (near Dusseldorf,) 
and pillaged the country with the ut- 
most fury. They inquired of their 
pees where Cesar was gone, and 
earnt the departure of the whole army 
from Tongres. “But why,” said one 
of the captives, “do you waste your 
time upon amiserable and impoverished 
people ? Tongres is within three hours 
of you, and there the Roman has de- 
posited all his valuables, with a gar- 
rison scarce strong enough to mount 
guard.” This hint was not thrown 
away upon the Sigambrians. 

The seventh day now arrived, and 
Cicero, who had hitherto followed 
Cesar’s instructions to the letter, and 
suffered not a man to quit the camp, 
began to feel the want of supplies, and, 
knowing the enemy to be broken and 
dispersed, permitted five cohorts with 
numerous followers and cattle to pro- 
ceed to the nearest corn-fields and cut 
the harvest. At this very conjuncture 
the Sigambrian cavalry advanced at 
full speed, having been concealed by 
trees until they had reached the ver 
gates of the entrenchment. They md 
most succeeded in effecting an entrance 
at once, and then, yates - Wey nce the 
camp, cut to pieces most of the foraging 
party ; and had it not been for the in- 











dividual bravery of the renowned 
Baculus, who was slain on this occa- 
sion, and other centurions, animated 
by his example, the fort would un- 
doubtedly have been taken. The ut- 
most consternation prevailed in the 
rison, who imagined Cxesar and all 
is army to have perished, and all the 
barbarian forces let loose at once upon 
them. They were, besides, troubled 
with the recollection of the disasters 
which befell Sabinus and Cotta, of 
which the very same castle was the 
scene. The Germans, failing in their 
design of carrying it by a coup-de- 
main, departed, with what booty the 
had obtained, for the Rhine; but suc 
was the frantic terror of the Romans, 
that when Volusenus with an advanced 
guard of cavalry reached the camp in 
the evening, they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to believe in the safety of 
Cesar until Cesar himself arrived. 
Such was the revolt of the Eburones, 
and such the summary punishment with 
which it was visited. Cesar is more 
than ordinarily diffuse and anecdotical 
in his account of it. In this sketch of 
the operations, as brief a one as could 
be given, I have applied the events to 
modern geography, and will now pro- 
ceed to examine the two remarkable 
points of Cologne and Tongres, together 
with the great highway known by the 
name of the Chaussée Brunhault, which 
led from those towns into Gaul; a 
bridge-like communication between 
the north and south of Europe, fre- 
quented by the various barbarous 
nations of remote antiquity. 
I am aware of the authorities which 
lace the passage of the Rhine by 
sae at some spot near Coblentz, 
which would have carried him over 
at once among his enemies the Si- 
ambri; but Geesar’s bridge “ ripas 
jorum contingebat” (vi. 29), and, 
if these words were insufficient, a 
thorough acquaintance with all the in- 
tricate country between the Meuse 
and the Moselle, the mountains of the 
Ardennes and Eifels, would convince 
me that Cesar never led an army in 
that direction. The great plains of 
Westphalia, into which those moun- 
tains sink and disappear to the north, 
afford a safe and natural access to 
the Rhine, from Tongres to Cologne, 
along which existed the grand route 
of Gaul, German, and Roman, until 
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the cities of Liege and Aix-la-chapelle, 
springing up under the Frankish 
monarchy, invited a new thoroughfare 
for their own accommodation, which 
has finally been adopted by modern 
science as the line of a railway. The 
resumption that Czsar passed the 
hine near its confluence with the 
Moselle at Coblentz appears to be 
founded upon his words “firmo in 
Treveris presidio ad pontem relicto,” 
an expression perfectly intelligible, 
without the necessity of seeking for 
the Treveri-so high as Coblentz. In 
the time of Cesar the territory of the 
Treveri extended down the left bank 
of the Rhine as low as Cologne, but 
their frontiers were greatly contracted 
when Agrippa subsequently removed 
the Ubii across the river to help to 
fill up the void occasioned by the an- 
nihilation of the Eburones: whatever 
the Ubii received was so much with- 
drawn from the Treveri, of whom the 
Eburones were clients. But it is pro- 
bable that the lands along the bank 
of the river were taken from the 
Treveri themselves, and were not in- 
considerable; they seem to have com- 
prised all the more level district 
encircled by the higher mountains 
which sweep round from the neighbour- 
hood of Diiren until their precipices 
hang over the Rhine at Rolandseck, 
opposite the Drachenfels ; for we learn 
from Tacitus that Zulpich (Tolbiacum) 
was within the Agrippinian or Ubian 
territory, and Godesberg near Bonn 
is by some supposed to be the “ Ara 
Ubiorum” of the same author.”"* The 


* The insulated volcanic cone crowned 
with the picturesque castle of Godesberg 
suggests the idea of a natural altar. I 
received from the kindness of Professor 
Lersch at Bonn the following obliging 
answer to an inquiry respecting the Ara 
Ubiorum:—“ Que vulgo vocatur Ara Ubi- 
orum (DEAE VICTORIAE SACRVM) non 
inventa est Godesberge, sed fortasse in 
pretorio vel curid Colonie Agrippine 
stetit. Contra in Monte Wodani ceu 
Guodani hec est inventa inscriptio: ror- 
TVNIS . SALVTARIBVS . AESCVLAPIO . 
HYG . Q@ . VENIDIVS . RVF . MARIVS. 
MAXIMVS.L.CALVINIANVS.LEG.LEG. 
I.M.1.LEG.AVG.PR.PR.PROVINC. 
GERM. (INF.D.bD.). Cf. librum meum 
Central mus. Rheinliindischer Inschriften. 
Bonne, 1840, ii. 18. et Grotefend, in 
Gitting. gel. anz. 1841, p. 84, qui hunc 
Venidium sodveyupoy esse reete vidit, 
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Treveri in the time of Agrippa had 
been scarcely reduced under the yoke 
of the Romans, and had previously 
exhibited a determined hostility to 
those conquerors. It was of some im- 
portance therefore to get the friendly 
clan of the Ubians established as 

ardians of the important post of 

ologne, nor were the Ubians averse 
to their change of position, as both 
Strabo and Tacitus inform us—for 
they were continually harassed while 
on their eastern bank by the formidable 
Suevi on one side, and on the other 
by the “cade gaudentes Sigambri.” 
This latter people have left traces of 
their original position in the name of 
the river Sieg, and in the conspicuous 
acropolis of Siegburg, opposite Bonn. 
Had Cesar when he attacked them on 
his first passage of the Rhine crossed 
that river at Weissenthurm, opposite 
Neuwied, as has been asserted, he 
would unquestionably have marched 
direct “in fines Sigambrorum,” but 
he would have been very wide of the 


Ubii, into whose territory his bridge. 


extended. The Ubii ever continued 
faithful to the cause of the empire, 
and in their new position not only 
gloried in their fidelity, but affected to 
consider themselves Romans. They 
were in fact the principal safeguard of 
the military province of Second or 
Lower Germany, besides being the 
point at which for the most part all 
merchants and travellers crossed the 
Rhine. The river is here about 430 
yards in width, as I measured it in the 
month of August, about which time of 
the year Cesar twice constructed his 
bridge, as more suitable to the dignity 
of the Republic than any other mode 
of transit. The stream, always rapid 
and violent, alters its depth according 
to seasons and weathers, in such ex- 
tremes that it varied from three to 
thirty feet in the course of one month, 
February, 1845. A bridge built by 





Colebantur igitur, si hec inscriptio revera 
Godesberge inventa est, ibi Fortune 
salutares, AZsculapius et Hygia.’? The 
hill itself would seem to derive its name 
from Wodan, which sounds like the 
celebrated Teutonic divinity, and carries 
our thoughts back to the kindred height 
of Wodnesborough, in Kent, near which 
the descendant of Woden, Hengist, led 
the Saxons to their first descent upon 
Britain, 
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Constantine continued to exist down 
to the middle of the 10th century, 
when it was destroyed during the wars 
between the Emperor Otho and his 
brother the Archbishop. However, 
all historical remarks on Cologne are 
superfluous; they are sufficiently fa- 
miliar to everybody, and all that is 
needed here is to point it out as the 
position of Cesar’s Bridge, and the 
terminus of the great road leading 
through Gaul, of which Tongres con 
stituted the other and equally im- 
portant station. These two fortresses, 
well appointed, were considered suf- 
ficient for the defence of the province. 
“ Secunda Germania,” says Ammianus 
Marcellinus, “ Agrippina et Tungris 
munita, civitatibus amplis et copiosis.” 
Cologne had the charge also of the 
military road that followed the bank of 
the Rhine; Tongres defended another, 
leading up from the branch of that 
river which unites with the Meuse, 
and was thus placed at the union of 
two most ancient and memorable 
pathways trodden by almost all the 
emigrations from the northern hive,— 
the founders of nations, or subverters 
of empires. 

Without entering upon the wide 
field of German ethnography, we may 
collect a few scattered beams of historic 
light which shine upon the Cimbri, 
and the last rays will be found to fall 
upon Tongres. The Cimmerians, after 
their exploits in Asia Minor, and in 
the east of Europe, are traceable to 
the shores of the German Ocean, and 
thence across the “hazy waters” to 


- themountains of Cumbria and Cambria, 


where their “immania corpora” may 
yet be visible in the wrestlers and life- 
guardsmen who come from Lancashire 
and Cumberland. The more celebrated 
portion of the nation was that which 
gave such alarm to Rome at the close 
of the second century before our era, 
when “actum erat,” as Florus says, 
“nisi Marius illi seculo contigisset.” 
We know from Cesar (ii. 29) that 
when this people entered Gaul and 
marched to the southward they left 
a detachment amounting, together with 
their Teutonic allies, to 6,000 men, in 
charge of whatever baggage the main 
army had found too inconvenient to 
carry with them. This garrison was left 
in the post of Aduatuca, and there 
continued to exist and increase long 
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after the rest of their countrymen had 
been annihilated by Marius on the 
plains of Lombardy, to the extreme 
annoyance of their Gallic neighbours, 
with whom they were engaged in cease- 
less feuds ; at length, coming to terms, 
they consented to resign their offensive 
position at Aduatuca, Tongres, in ex- 
change for a fresh domicile, Namur ; 
but they carried their old name with 
them, and are always mentioned by 
Cesar as Aduatuci. They seem to 
have lost or rejected the ill-omened 
name of Cimbri, but were unquestion- 
ably the descendants of that horde, and 
appear from Cesar’s account to have 
lost nothing of the bulk and insolence 
for which their ancestors were notorious 
in the days of Marius. These are the 
first people we find in possession of 
Tongres— the natural advantages of the 
csewen may have induced anterior 

arbarians to select it, but of them we 
know nothing, except that the Cimbri 
seem to have wrested it from the 
Eburones, and upon the extinction of 
that tribe “Thoringi, BapBapou,” as 
Procopius (8. G. i. 12) informs us, 
“concessam sibi ab Augusto Cesare 
regionem colebant,” and Aduatuca 
became Aduatuca Tungrorum. The 
etymology of Aduatuca according to 
M. Bullet (Mémoires sur la Langue 
Celtique, i. 278), is adwytés, “qui a 
essuyé des maux, ou qui en cause.” 
This is probably fanciful ; but Tongres, 
most melancholy in its appearance, is 
not less so in its histories, perpetually 
suffering from war, and exchanged 
by the conquerors with as much in- 
difference as if it was a current coin. 
Of all its vicissitudes perhaps the most 
recent are the most curious. In 1815 
it was transferred by the Britons to 
the Batavians in exchange for a terri- 
tory at the southern extremity of 
Africa ; but soon after the Britons and 
Gauls united to compel the Batavians 
to resign it to the Belge. 

The interest attached to the scene 
of the disasters of Cesar’s cohorts, as 
well as a desire to examine the natural 
features of a place considered so im- 
portant for so many ages, induced me 
to visit Tongres on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, 1845. After an ascent from the 
valley of the Meuse at Liege, and a 
tedious drive along the broad straight 
pavée, over a high table-land, open, 
wndulated, and cultivated, we began 

4 
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to reach the valley of the Jaar, which 
is choked up with poplars, completely 
altering the aspect of the country. 
The Jaar itself is a respectable little 
stream, somewhat less sluggish than is 
usual with rivers on this side of the 
Meuse. After crossing it, we entered 
Tongres by a modern gate at its south- 
ern angle, and, quitting the bea, 
walked up the rampart towards the 
Porte de St. Trond. The town is a 
parallelogram, sloping towards the 
river, in accordance with the usual 
style of Roman castrametation. There 
is a wide foss, and on the vallum mo- 
dern walls rise upon a substruction of 
Roman work. Altogether, Tongres 
has preserved more of the symmetry 
and masonry of the Roman period than 
any town perhaps nearer than Treves. 
At the Porte de St. Trond we came 
upon the Chaussée Brunhault. Here 
it enters the town, serving for a short 
distance as the approach from St. 
Trond. This gate must have been the 
Porta Decumana, by which the 2,000 
Sigambrian cavalry so nearly pene- 
trated the camp. While standing on 
the walls here and looking over the 
country, we noticed as the most striking 
feature a fine line of beech trees on 
the highest part of the ground, on the 
right of the St. Trond road, as we then 
beheld them, reminding us of the ap- 
pearance of the wooded Roman camp 
at Amesbury, in Wiltshire. We could 
perceive that these trees stoogl upon a 
somewhat precipitous bank, but we 
did not suspect its being what we soon 
found it—a mound raised by human 
hands,—although, even at a distance, 
it had rather an artificial appearance. 

Proceeding in an excursion along 
the old chaussée, we noticed and exa- 
mined on our left the remains of ancient 
walls, very thick, and composed. of 
flints, srokeht from the calcareous 
formations of Maestricht, united with 
strong cement, evidently Roman. Fur- 
ther on, the old road passes between 
two enormous tumuli, each about 140 
or 150 yards in circumference, and 
proportionally high. They do. not 
appear to have been examined. Many 
barrows of this description rise very 
conspicuously in various directions 
about this champaign country, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of the Chaussée 
Brunhault. 

Among various ancient relics which 
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M. D’Avroux of Liege very obligingly 
pont me to inspect, were some 
ronzes, a cinerary urn, and a large 
patera, &c., discovered in excavating 
one of these tumuli near Waremme. 
We walked along the chaussée for 
nearly four miles, as far as a lonely 
cottage, the only one far or near, 
belonging to an individual bearing 
the English-sounding name of Peter 
Thompson. Thus far there is no very 
decided valley; but, after retracing 
our steps, we were satisfied that the 
“convallis,” “csi pollutus sanguine 
Cott,” must have been the depression 
immediately after passing the two 
= tumuli, coming from Tongres. 
e wood of the valley of the Jaar is 
tolerably near the road for one side, 
but it was not, perhaps, in Cesar’s 
time composed of poplars, as it is at 
present. On the north side, whatever 
wood originally existed has disap- 
peared before the plough. We then 
turned up the hill, and proceeded 
across the St. Trond road to examine 
the beautiful line of beeches which 
had attracted our attention, and were 
considerably surprised to find them 
standing upon a regular well-defined 
artificial agger of very vast dimensions. 
This causeway, which we guessed to 
be nearly two miles in length, extends 
from the western angle of Tongres, 
and ends insensibly among the fields 
at its other extremity ; it is known by 
the name of the Digue, and forms a 
most agreeable promenade; the ground 
to the north descends precipitously, 
and is skirted by the park wall of 
a neighbouring chateau, inclosing a 
hollow filled with lofty beech. This 
is a portion of an immense combe, 
occupying all the north side of Ton- 
gres; in it arise numerous springs, 
which contribute to form one of the 
feeders of the Scheldt. The “divortium 
aquarum” between that river and 
the Meuse is here contracted to its 
narrowest dimensions. Upon this ridge 
is seated Tongres, bestriding as it were 
the Chaussée Brunhault, and thus ex- 
plaining those peculiarities of its posi- 
tion which caused it to be selected as 
a place of strength, and which it was 
our principal object to explore. The 
bifurcation of the Chaussée Brunhault 
at this place no doubt increases its im- 
portance; but probably in no other 
part of the course of that road can a 
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spot be found at which the ridge on 
which it runs is narrowed into a 
mere neck of land, a defile between 
the two slopes, an isthmus connecting 
the wide open country east and west 
of it. As regards the Digue, the cur- 
rent opinion at Tongres seems to be, 
that it was thrown up to form a barrier 
against the—ocean!!! However, I 
feel assured that its purpose may be 
safely ascribed to an intention on the 
part of its constructors to straiten still 
more the narrow defile of Tongres, 
and to divert any forces from an at- 
tempt to turn the position by descend- 
ing into the hollow on the north. On 
the other side, not only the Jaar, but 
the wall of which we shesrea the re- 
mains, might have acted in a similar 
manner, thus forming wings, as we 
see adopted on a small scale in the 
approaches to a vermin-trap. 

o whom are we to refer the con- 
struction of this work ? which would 
be considered a gigantic operation, did 
not railroads now-a-days familiarize us 
with far greater undertakings. “Parva 
nunc civitas,” says Tacitus of the 
Cimbri, “ sed gloria ingens, veterisque 
fame laté vestigia manent, utrique 
ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu 
nunc quoque metiaris molem manusque 
gentis, et tam magni exercitiis fidem.” 
They had left monuments of their taste 
for earthworks in Scythia also, and in 
other parts of the East, where Herodotus 
beheld walls and bridges which were 
termed Cimmerian. Can the Digue of 
Tongres be the work of the Cimbri ? 

Near the Hasselt gate of the town 
the ruins of other walls are observable, 
erected perhaps with the same design 
in that direction. 

We proceeded round the town, pass- 
ing the Bilsen and Maestricht gates 
and roads, and descending towards the 
river, where the “ Wasser Poort,” built 
of the white Maestricht stone, presents 
a fine specimen of a feudal gateway. 
We considered this to be the place of 
the fourth gate of the Romans—that 
of St. Trond being the P. Decumana, 
that of Maestricht the P. Pretoria, 
the Hasselt gate and the Wasser Poort 
representing the two others. 

Ve could get no information on 
the spot respecting the antiquities of 
Tongres. It is a forlorn and deserted 
place; and a small bookseller’s shop 
contained meng approaching to a 
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ide-book, except a volume descrip- 
tive of the miraculous virtues of the 
Tungrian fountain. We went to see 
this celebrated source. Descending 
the “grande route” from the Hasselt 
gate, we came to the foot of the hill, 
among swampy, grassy fields, planted 
with poplars, arranged in avenues, 
inting to the chateau. The ditches 

n to give évidence of the presence 

of iron as we approached Pliny’s foun- 
tain, where we tasted that mineral abun- 
dantly in the water as it bubbled up 
in the manner described by the Roman 
naturalist. There were old horse- 
chestnut-tree avenues, something of a 
shrubbery, and a clean-looking statue, 
iving an air to the spot of having 
mn formerly a place of resort; and 
an adjoining “restaurateur,” with a 
diy number of guests, as it was 
unday, showed that some attraction 
stillexistedin either tliewellor thecellar. 
Near the gate of St. Trond, in the 
year 1817, a curious milliary stone, 
ealled the Tungrian column, was dis- 
covered. It is unfortunately imper- 
fect, but what remains is a considerable 
adjunct to our knowledge of the Ro- 
man itineraries. Its shape is that of a 
rism, and it is formed out of the blue 
imestone of Namur. I saw a model 
of it in the library of the Observatory 
of Brussels. Where the original is de- 
posited, it is not very easy to discover. 
Our examination of Tongres and 
its environs, although but hasty, was 
quite sufficient to ascertain all that 
was needed in explanation of the phy- 
sical features which rendered its posi- 
tion of so much importance. A few 
words remain to be said respecting 
the Chaussée Brunhault. Queen Brun- 


hauld* is the eponymous heroine of 


this great highway, which may rank 


* Queen Brunhauld, or Brunchilda 
(beautiful child), the daughter of a Visi- 
goth king of Spain, and wife of Sigebert 
king of Austrasia, is a personage of much 
fabulous celebrity in Belgic Gaul. Her 
character is at best but doubtful. Aimoi- 
nus gives a terrible account of her life and 
death. ‘‘E qué tantum sanguinis hu- 
mani effusuim, tantee czedes actze Potentum, 
seu etiam Regum in Francorum regno 
sunt, ut non immerito Sibyllam ante multa 
seecula de eA vaticinasse sit creditum. ‘Ve- 
niet,’ ait, ‘ Bruma de partibus Hispanie, 
ante cujus conspectum gentes sive gen- 
tium reges peribunt.’’’ At the close of 
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among the most remarkable in the 
world: However, without much dimi- 
nution of her fame, it must be allowed 
that this Chaussée existed long before 
she travelled, and moreover, from some 
unascertained cause, other ancient ob- 
jects bear the appellation of Brun- 
hault. We have two or three old 
Tours de Brunhault. There is a Pierre 
de Brunhault, at Hollan, near Tournay, 
and a most curious stone itis. It is 
considered a “ Menhir Celtique,” and 
is a trapezoid of extremely hard grit, 
of a description not found within 20 
miles. It is computed to contain 450 
cubic feet: The Roman road from 
Bavay to Tournay passes near it. Most 
of the Roman roads in the north of 
Gaul are known by the vernacular 
name of Chaussées Brunhault; but 
the Chaussée Brunhault, properly 
speaking, is to be considered that par- 
ticular road which has Tongres and 
Bavay for its termini. Along this road 
all the ultrarhenan barbarians made 
their approaches to the south, and 
battles innumerable have been fought 
on it, or near its sides. It passes | 
tween the bloodied fields of Quatre 
Bras and Ligny, and Ramelies lies close 
to it on the west. 

Belgium has frequently been styled 
the “Cock-pit of Europe,” because 
there the Teutonic and Celtic races 
are brought into contact and collision. 
The Chaussée Brunhault is the bridge 
which connects the territories of these 
two great families of Europe, and, as 
such, has been perpetually the scene 
of their conflicts. The physical circum- 
stances which determined its course, 
and show that it was nature and not 
man (who has only availed himself of 
it) that placed it where it is, are suffi- 
ciently discernible. A dry elevated 
plateau extends in a direction from 
N.E. to s.w., dividing the waters of 
the Meuse and the Sambre on the 
east, from those of the Scheldt and 
the Senne on the west, and presenting 
a natural foundation for the reception 
of this great highway. For the most 
part it traverses an open, practicable, 
undulating country, with the woods 
her reign she was taken prisoner by 
Clothaire. “ Jubet indomitum exhiberi 
equum crinesque miserrime Regine eum 
brachiis caudee ejus colligari, ac demam 
ad cursum concitari. Sicque in primo 
impetu equi calcibus cerebrum dispersum.” 
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and rocks of the Ardennes on one 
side, and the marshes of Flanders on 
the other. It is true that the original 
Arduenna Silva occupied a portion of 
the country to the west also. Cesar, as 
we have seen, speaks of the “ extreme 
parts of that forest near the Scheldt ;” 
nor is it mere poetry to say of Soignies’ 
trees, that“ Ardennes wavesabove them 


“ her green leaves 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops.” 


The forest of Soignies was no doubt 
a est of the Cesarean Arduenna ; 
and its extensive annual défrichements 
show how rapidly forests can disap- 
pear. Some people imagine this great 
wood owes its name to the town of 
Soignies, which is situated to the north 
of Mons ; but with that it has no con- 
nexion. Soignies, or Soignes, is a 
corruption of the Flemish Sonyen ; 
and Sonyen-Bosch, the real name of 
the. forest, signifies the “‘ Wood of the 
Sun,” the great object of Teutonic 
aderation, reminding us of Cwsar: 
“Deorum numero eos solos ducunt quos 
cernunt, Solem,” &c. Wherever I have 
seen the Chaussée Brunhault (and I 
have always eyed it with great respect) 
it has presented the appearance of a 
trackway, more or less wide, without 
any traces of having been a via strata. 
I observed indications of gravel, the 
be ea dura,” in the neighbourhood 
of Tongres. The Belgian government 
is said to protect it, so far as not al- 
lowing it to be injured by encroach- 
ments; but in other respeets it is left 
now to take its chance, and seems no 
longer to exist except upon sufferance. 
Cesar’s first acquaintance with the 
Chauss¢ée Brunhault was in his third 
campaign, when, after “that day he 
overcame the Nervii” on the Sambre, 
he. must have advanced along it on 
his march to reduce the Aduatuci at 
Namur. Again, in his fourth sum- 
mer, he pursued along it the German 
invaders, the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, 
and destroyed their horde at the pas- 
sage of the Meuse, near Bois-le-duc. 
T am aware that Cluverius proposes 
“ Moselle” instead of “ Mose,” and con- 
eeives Ceesar’s defeat of this people to 
have been near Coblentz, a suggestion 
of which D’Anville approves. But 
the best explanation of Cesar is found 
in his own words, and, when we find 
him describing the scene of carnage, 
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“ad confiuentem Mose et Rheni,” we 
must remember he had just before 
told us, “ Mosa, parte quadam Rheni 
uccepta, que appellatur Vahalis, oce- 
anu influit.” 

It was at the conclusion of this 
fourth campaign, after freeing the 
country from the Germans, and be- 
lieving he had effectually conciliated 
the Eburones, by the destruction of 
their enemies and other services, that 
Cesar sent Cotta and Sabinus to oc- 
cupy Tongres; and, in perusing the 
events, it appears not unlikely that the 
“ Castra,” first occupied by the Usipetes 
and their allies, and subsequently by the 
Romans, were at this very place; but 
without that, enough of interest upon 
secure foundation is attached to Ton- 
gres. There, at least, we have ample 
evidence of its identity with the cala- 
mitous Aduatuca, whatever doubts 
may exist as to other localities. 

n thus stating my own views on 
the Eburonean campaign of Cesar, it 
would have been almost interminable 
to have recapitulated those of other 
inquirers. hat I have adopted has 
been from my own observation and 
consideration, occasionally confirmed 
by the opinions of others. The prin- 
cipal writer on these subjects seems 
to be M. Dewez, in the Transactions 
of the Brussels Society. He places 
the “ Oppidum Aduatucorum” * at an 
obscure place called Hastedon, falling 
into the error of giving the length of 
Cwsar’s lines there to be in miles in- 
stead of feet, as in the case of Mons. 
The Castra Ciceronis he discovers at 
Asche, and that of Cotta and Sabinus 
at Wittem near Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
investigation of these matters, accom- 

anied by actual survey of the loca- 
ities, is always agreeable ; and, to use 
the words of the ablest critic on the 
subject, “The establishment of such 
points in the northern campaigns of 
the illustrious Roman is well worth 
the labour.” Let those who feel the 
interest, and fear not the labour, go 
and judge for themselves. H.L. L. 





* The citadel of Namur well accords 
with Cesar’s ‘‘ Oppidum Aduatucorum 
egregié natura munitum,’’ being a tongue 
of precipitous rock at the confluence of the 
Sambre and the Meuse, and the 15,000 feet, 
or three miles, would very well suit its cire 
cumference, embracing the lunettes, 
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VISIT TO THEOBALDS PALACE IN 1592. 








THE following account of the visit 
of a German duke to this celebrated 
palace may not be an inappropriate 
pendant to the interesting description 
which appeared in the 5th volume of 
the New Series of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1836). The distinguished 
individual above alluded to was Fried- 
rich, duke of Wirtemberg, whose cu- 
rious travels to this country, penned by 
his Highness’s private secretary Jacob 
Rathgeb, who accompanied him, were 
published in the German language in 
the year 1602 under the title of “Ba- 
denfahrt” (z. e. bathing excursion), so 
named from his Highness having been 
exposed to an unpleasant cold bath in 
the vessel during a storm on his return- 
passage to his native country :— 

*¢ Die Badenfahrt bin ich genandt, 

Die weil Thr Fiirstlich Gnade hand 
Ein gantz Nacht auff dem Meer gebadt, 

Da Wind und Wetter gwiitet hat.” 

As this work appears to be unknown, 
an outline of it may be acceptable. 
On the 16th of August, 1592, the duke 
of Wirtemberg left London, with a 
suite of fifteen persons, in order to pay 
a visit to Queen Elizabeth, who was 
then at Reading, on one of her many 
progresses. The journey was happily 
accomplished in a day and a half. 'The 
author presents us with a glowing 
description of his Highness’s reception 
and entertainment both by the Earl of 
Exces (Essex) and her Majesty, who 
condescended to indulge him with a 
specimen of her skill in playing on the 
lute, the strings of which are described 
as being alternately of gold and silver. 
The worthy secretary then, with the 
usual amount of gross adulation be- 
stowed upon our good Queen Bess, 
assures us that, although then in her 
67th year (he should have said her 
59th), she would pass well for a girl 
of 16!* His Highness next proceeds 
to Windsor and Hampton Court, 





* Tt appears from another work, that 
on this occasion the Queen promised his 
Highness the Order of the Garter on the 
next vacancy, but, as she was always very 
slow in conferring honours, he was obliged 
to share the fate of many other anxious 
candidates for this high dignity; and, 
although his election took place in April, 
1597, he did not receive the ensigns until 
after the accession of James I. (1603), 
in September of which year the Lord 


amusing himself on the way with the 
“pleasant pastime” (lust und kurtz- 
weil) of hunting in the parks, by the 
gracious permission of her Majesty. 
Both ‘royal residences are very mi- 
nutely described, and particular men- 
tion is made of his Highinals having 
commemorated his visit by carving his 
name on the leads of the highest 
tower of Windsor Castle.t The beauty 
of the gardens at Hampton Court also 
claimed our traveller’s especial admi- 
ration. The Duke afterwards journeys 
by way of Ochsenbritsch (Uxbridge) 
to the two universities, and then, 
on his return from Cambridge to- 
wards London, passing through Voaire 
(Ware), at which place the party slept 
a night,—not, we presume, in the Great 
Bed, for, from the silence observed on 
the point, we should conjecture that 
the town could not then boast of it,—{ 


Spencer and Sir William Dethicke, the 
King of Arms, proceeded to Stuttgard to 
invest him. The ceremony is fully de- 
scribed in Ashmole’s ‘‘ Order of the 
Garter,’’? from a contemporary printed 
narrative, and is thence copied in Nichols’s 
Prog. &c. of King James I. vol. i, pp. 
282, et seq. 

+ An early instance of the name- 
carving propensity, said to belong pecu- 
liarly to the English. An amusing pas- 
sage to the purpose will be found in 
Dekker’s Guls Horn-booke, 1609, where 
he advises the gallant to ‘‘ pay tribute to 
the top of Powles steeple with a single 
penny; and, before you come downe 
againe, I would desire you to drawe your 
knife, and grave your name (or, for want 
of a name, the marke which you clap on 
your sheepe) in great caracters upon the 
leades, and so you shall be sure to have 
your name lye in a coffin of lead, when 
your selfe shall be wrapt in a winding- 
sheete; and indeed the top [i. e. the 
leads] of Powles conteins more names 
than Stowe’s Cronicle.”’ 

t To those who are curious in such 
matters it may be agreeable to know that 
perhaps the earliest recorded mention of 
this celebrated ‘‘ piece of furniture’’ is 
contained in the poetical Itinerary of 
another German Prince (Ludwig, of 
Anvhalt-Kséthen), who visited England in 
the year 1596, a period anterior, by five 
years, to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ 
in which the well-known ailusion occurs. 
It is in these words:— ~ 
‘* Es war in Wahr (Ware) ein Bett’ 

An weitem raume, das auch vier par 

leute hett’ 
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he arrives at Theobalds. The de- 
scription of this palace would be of 
little or no value if Hentzner, who 
travelled six years later, had been ad- 
mitted to inspect the interior; for that 
shrewd observer would have certainly 
noted down all that was curious or 
important to be seen there. Nichols, 
in his “ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” has copied Hentzner’s descrip- 
tion of the exterior and gardens, but 
does not at all allude to this visit of 
our duke. Thus we are indebted to 
the observation of foreigners for our 
chief information on the appearance 
which this once magnificent palace 
presented, when in the zenith of its 
splendour; while Norden, Hertford- 
shire’s earliest historian, who held the 
office of surveyor of the royal lands 
and woods, very summarily disposes 
of it in this laudatory strain :— 

‘*To speake of the state and beuty 
therof at large as it deserveth, for curious 
buildinges, delightfull walkes, and plea- 
sant conceites within and without, and 
other thinges very glorious and ellegant 
to be seene, would challenge a great por- 
tion of this little treatise; and therfore, 
least I should come shorte of that due 
commendation that it deserveth, I leave 
it, as indeed it is, a princely seat.’? (De- 
scription of Hartfordshire, 1598.) 

The translated extract may now be 
given :— 

“On the morning of the 30th August, 
his Highness proceeded towards London, 
and on the way he went to see the magni- 
ficent Palace Thieboldiz, belonging to the 

In sich geruhiglich beysamen lassen 

liegen, 

Das keines sich genau ans andre durfte 

schmiegen.’’ 

Which may be thus rendered :— 

‘* At Ware was a bed of dimensions so 
wide, 

= couples might cosily lie side by 

side, 

And into or out without contact might 

glide.” 

The inn at which the bed was formerly 
kept is particularly alluded to by Vallans, 
in the following lines :— 

‘* Thus ordered they came by Byrches 
house, 

That whilom was the Brothers Friers 

place ; 

Then by the Crowne and all the innes 

of Ware.”’ 
Tale of Two Swannes, 1590. 
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Lord High Treasurer of England, which is 
reckoned one of the most beautiful houses 
in England, as in truth it is. 

‘* First of all his Highness inspected the 
handsome and cheerful hall, which is so 
elegantly ornamented and painted that its 
equal is not easily to be met with; for, 
besides other curiosities in it, there is a 
very high rock, of all kinds of colours, 
made of real stones, out of which gushes a 
splendid fountain, that falls into a large 
circular cup or basin, supported by two 
savages. 

‘¢ This hall has no pillars ;—it is about 
60 feet in length, and upwards of 30 wide. 
* “The ceiling or upper ground is very 
artistically constructed: it contains the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, so that at 
night you can see distinctly the stars 
proper to each: on the same stage the 
sun performs its course, which is without 
doubt contrived by some concealed inge- 
nious mechanism. On each side of the 
hall are six trees, having the natural bark 
so cleverly glued together, with birds’ 
nests and leaves, as well as fruit, upon 
them, all managed in such a manner that 
you could not distinguish between the 
natural and these artificial trees; and, as 
far as I could see, there was no difference 
at all (dem Ansehen nach ein schlechter 
Unterschied, wie ich dann gesehen) ; for, 
when the steward of the house opened 
the windows which looked upon the beau- 
tiful pleasure-garden, birds flew into the 
hall, perched themselves upon the trees, 
and began to sing. Ina word, this hall 
is so elegantly adorned with paintings and 
the like, that it is most princely, and one 
well worth the seeing. 

‘¢ There are also many other spacious 
halls and fine galleries in this splendid 
palace, with very artistic paintings and 
correct drawings of all the most impor- 
tant and remarkable towns in Christen- 
dom, as well as tables of inlaid-work and 
marble of various colours, all of the most 
magnificent and of the richest description. 

‘¢ In another hall is depicted the king- 
dom of England, with all its cities, towns, 
and villages, mountains and rivers; as 
also the armorial bearings and domains of 
every esquire, lord, knight, and noble 
who possesses lands and retainers, to what- 
ever extent. In short, all the apartments 
and rooms are adorned with beautiful 
tapestries and the like, to such a degree 
that indeed no king need be ashamed to 
dwell there. 

‘¢ Some rooms in particular have very 
beautiful and costly ceilings, which are skil- 
fully wrought in joiners’ work (Schrein- 
werck), aad elegantly coloured, as may be 
seen in the annexed drawing; the ground 
of which is prettily ornamented with blue 
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colours, but the roses and other orna- 
ments are gilded. 

‘* The garden is close adjoining, and of 
immense extent; and as the palace is 
really most magnificent, so likewise in 
proportion there is no expense spared on 
the garden ; in a summerhouse there, is a 
table made of a solid piece of black 
touchstone (probierstein), fourteen spans 
long, seven wide, and one span thick. 

‘© After viewing all this, as well as the 
stable, in which were kept many fine 
horses, his Highness took dinner in the 
adjacent village, and invited the steward 
of the palace as his guest.’’ 


On his return to London, his High- 


ness became a spectator of the then- 


fashionable amusements of bear and 
bull baiting, and afterwards went to 
Rochester to inspect the fleet, amount- 
ing, to forty ships of war, lying at that 

@; one, it is said, being the cele- 

ted vessel in which Drake had then 
recently circumnavigated the globe. 
Returning late in the evening to 
Gravesend, the party were startled 
by an Englishman with a drawn 
sword in his hand, who ran after them 
as fast as he could, which seems to 
have frightened the German travel- 
lers, and calls forth the remark “ that 
that particular part of the road”— 
which we shall not hesitate in fixing 
at Gad’s-hill—* is not the most safe.” 
His Highness embarked at Gravesend 
on the 5th September, and, after en- 
eountering much severe weather, he 


arrived at Mémpelgard, or Mont- 
béliard, a possession of the house of 
Wirtemberg, on the 19th October, 
after an absence of more than three 
months. 

We are. tempted to. subjoin the 
passport which his Highness received 
from Lord Howard, the High Ad- 
niral, as given at p. 34 of the German 
work, chiefly for the sake of the 
amusing blunders committed in the 
orthography : no key, however, seems 
to be necessary. 


‘‘Theras this Noblman Connte Mom- 
beliard is to passe ouer Contrye us 
England in to the lowe Contryes, Thise 
Schalbe to wil and command you in heer 
Majte. name for such, and is heer plen- 
sure to see him fournissed With post 
horses in his trauail to the Sen side, and 
ther to soecke up such schippinge as 
schalbe fit for his transportations, he pay 
nothing for the same, forwich tis schalbe 
your sufficient warranti soo see that you 
faile noth therof at your perilles. From 
Bifleete, the 2 uf September, 1592. 

‘* Yur Friend, 
y C. Howagp. 
** (Locus sigilli,) 

“To al Justices of pence Maiors Bay- 
liffes and al other her Mate. Officiers, in 
especial to my owne officiers of te admy- 
raltye.’’ 


This curious volume is deposited in 
the Library of the British Museum. 
Yours, &c. W. B.R. 
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The Statue of Her Majesty by Gibson ; 
and the New Crown Piece by Wyon. 
Mr. Ursay, July 22. 


THESE two novel works of art 
have been much praised by periodical 
critics, but they have not been fairly 
and properly reviewed, as regards their 
historical and national import. Let 
us briefly notice them with reference 
to their truthfulness, and to the effects 
they are calculated to produce on the 
minds of the rising generation of 
artists, and of future historians and 
critics. If the statue of Queen Vic- 
toria were exhibited in any museum 
or gallery im Europe without an in- 
scription or explanation, would any 
spectator fancy it to be a portraiture 
of the present amiable Sovereign of 
England ? Was Her Majesty ever 
seen clothed in such a mantle, with 
such sandals on her feet, such a diadem 
upon her head, or such a wreath and 
scroll in her hands? If not, what can 
justify the artist who represents such 
things in marble as appendages to the 
statue of a female, and affixes the 
name of “ Vicrorta Recina” to the 
mass ? 

If the biographer or historian were 
to describe our most gracious Queen, 
as appearing at court, in the senate, 
or on horseback, in such costume, his 
account would not be tolerated; it 
would be at once set down as a mere 
caricature, and the writer reprobated 
and condemned as faithless and false, 
and as indicating an imaginary, rather 
than a real, personage. e know 
that the Greeks in their famed statues, 
busts, and bassi-relievi, copied and 
rendered permanent the portraitures 
of their emperors, senators, and he- 
roes, not merely in personal features, 
but in their national and fashionable 
costume, with all other accessories. 
They did not clothe an Alexander or 
a Pericles in the dress of the Egypt- 
ians, but in that of the age and 
country in which they lived. The 
Roman artists did the same, whence 
the best works of both nations are 
justly regarded as authorities, and as 

istorical data for description and cri- 
ticism. We are also in the habit of 
referring to the sculptures, paintings, 
medals, and coins of the middle ages, 
as guides and evidences for costume, 
for implements, weapons, and other 
ersonal details; but if artists are to- 
erated and encouraged to produce, 
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either in statues, pictures, or other- 
wise, delineations of the illustrious and 
eminent characters of Great Britain of 
the nineteenth century, in the dress, 
and with the accessories of Egyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans, or even of ouwrown 
medizeval ancestors, we shall lose all 
identity and authenticity of time, place, 
and person. 

The late Mr. West set a good ex- 
ample in his historical pictures, as 
Chantrey did in sculpture, in an 
earnest and laudable endeavour to 
make both historical and biographical 
art represent the hero, the a 
the philosopher, or the poet, in 
yak which truly belonged to him, 
which served to mark the epoch im 
which he lived, and to distinguish him 
at once from a person of a distant age 
or remote climate. These sentiments 
were often reiterated to the writer of 
this article “by the eminent artists 
alluded to, and are so indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind that they cam 
never be effaced, nor can any fascina 
tion of art reconcile him to a work 
that is opposed to such essential prin- 
ciples. These remarks are made without 
the least desire to depreciate Mr. Gib- 
son’s fine, and, as it may be called, 
classical statue, which is unquestion- 
ably a work of high art, of 
beauty, of eminent talent ; but it is ne- 
cessary to enter an unqualified protest 
against its being called and regarded 
as a portrait of the present illustrious, 
exemplary, and estimable monarch of 
Great Britain. 

The Crown Piece, by William 
Wyon, Esq. R.A. is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of coin engraving, and, as a 
work of art, is creditable to the artist 
and the country ;* but it is much to 
be regretted that it should be dis- 
figu by a practice that would be 





* We do not think the design of the 
reverse is worthy of commendation as an 
elegant or consistent composition. It is 
a mixture of the styles of the medizeval 
period and the seventeenth century. The 
shape of the shields, with their pointed 
and meaningless corners, at once dis- 
cordant with good taste and inconsistent 
with many heraldic charges (such as bor- 
dures, &c.) must be condemned. The 
badges or other ornaments in the inter- 
vening spaces are too crowded. And what 
authority is there for breaking the legend 
into two, instead of its running round the 
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“more honoured in the breach than 
the observance,” 7. e. the inscriptions 
in the old abbreviated Latin. Have 
we not a language of our own? Is 
not that lgnguage copious, precise, and 
expressive? or are we ashamed of it ? 
Is not an English coin, as well as an 
English act of parliament, intended to 
be used by, and made for, the English 
people ? 

e Latin | age is not the ver- 
nacular idiom of the country—why, 
therefore, should it be employed in the 
laws and on the coins of the realm, 
which ought to be clearly understood 
and valued by every individual, whether 
rich or poor, learned or illiterate? But 
custom and common-place, prejudice 
and precedent, govern or hoodwink too 
many even of the thinking portion of 
society. The “diffusion of knowledge” 
has done much towards dispelling these 
clouds and improving theeneral pro- 
gress of intellect. Let us hope that it 
will soon correct the errors and ab- 
surdities here complained of. As 
Crabbe has properly said, “the dead 
languages ought to be buried.” 

Yours, &c. Joun Britton. 


Mr. Urpan, 

IT will no doubt interest your anti- 
quarian readers to be informed, that 
in matong De alterations now in pro- 
gress in Westminster Abbey Church, 
the supposed tomb of St. Edward the 
Confessor has been discovered, at least 
such is the opinion of some of the 
Abbey dignitaries. This tomb is 
situated exactly in the centre of the 
cross, it is rectangular, eight feet lon 
east and west, five feet wide north an 
south, and two feet three inches deep, 
the bottom is formed of concrete, the 
sides and ends of rubbed stone, and it 
was originally covered with a slab six 
inches thick, but the covering dis- 
appeared ages ago, and the tomb has 
remained filled with rubbish. 

Let no one, however, imagine, that 
this was the original tomb of the Con- 
fessor. It is stated by the oldest 
authorities quoted by Widmore, that 
St. Edward was buried beneath the 
high altar, that his remains were after- 
wards removed to a higher eo and 
then again to another still higher ; 
while no doubt can possibly exist that 
his dust still reposes in the shrine pre- 
pared for it by King Henry the Third. 

This ws will receive considerable 


elucidation from three facts, 1st. That 
the floor of the Confessor’s church, ‘as 
T ascertained some time ago, was much 
lower than the floor of the present 
church; 2nd. That the medieval ar- 
chitects most carefully preserved all 
consecrated remains; 3rd. That the 
present church is raised upon the debris 
of a former edifice, some of which are 
formed with fresh lime into concrete. 

St. Edward was unquestionably 
interred near or probably beneath the 
relics contained in the high altar of 
his church, for such is usually the 
position of a founder’s tomb, and it 
may be fairly inferred that the tomb 
just discovered was only the temporary 
resting place of the bones of the Con- 
fessor, and of the relics in which he 
had obtained in his visits to the con- 
tinent. 

The demolition of the Confessor’s 
church, and the erection of the pre- 
sent noble edifice, were probably 
going on for years before divine service 
ceased to be celebrated at the altar of 
St. Peter; but when the new church 
had so far advanced that the level of 
its floor was determined, and the de- 
struction of the remaining portion of 
the old church became necessary for 
the continuation of the works, it was 
then that the tomb in question was 
probably prepared as a receptacle for 
the bones of the Saint, until their ap- 
propriate places in the new church 
were arranged. Nearly two hundred 

ears after the death of the Confessor, 
is remains were removed by Henry 
the Third with extraordinary pomp 
to the once magnificent shrine they 
now occupy. The old shrine was thus 
left vacant; and now, after the lapse 
of nearly six centuries, it offers the 
most appropriate spot that could be 
conceived for the mortal portion of the 
most illustrious man of modern times. 
The body of Nelson was placed in 
the centre of St. Paul’s cathedral; 
that of Wellington may be enshrined 
in the centre of Westminster Abbey. 
And if, as may be devoutly hoped, the 
labours of Nelson and of Wellington 
have finally driven the furies of war 
from the plains of Europe, what 
temples could be imagined too large, 
or what shrines too magnificent, for 
those heroes who are at once the 
latest and the greatest benefactors of 
their country and of mankind ? 
Yours, &c. |W. BazpweE. 
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THE same Correspondent who has 
favoured us with the preceding com- 
munication has also handed us a copy 
of a letter which he addressed a few 
weeks since to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster on the subject of the 
alterations now in progress in the 
Abbey ; and, as that subject is still 
we believe undetermined, and at the 
same time is regarded with much in- 
terest by a large portion of the public, 
we have much pleasure in giving 
currency to his remarks : 


4, Great Queen Street, 
St. James’s Park, 2d July, 1847. 


Very REVEREND AND REVEREND 
Sirs, 

Some time ago one of the late deans 
of Westminster did me the honour to 
request my opinion of a model stall 
then in the Jerusalem Chamber, which 
the abbey architect had produced. I 
explained to his reverence, and to the 
other dignitaries then assembled, the 
very bad effect stalls of that descrip- 
tion would have in so long a choir as 
that of your church. I recommended 
that he should send Mr. Blore to 
— the coupled stalls at Winchester, 
and I pressed upon him the expediency, 
from the increasing congregation, of 
having the new stalls open from the 
arms to the canopies, or, in other 
words, omitting the back panels, so 
that worshippers in the choir aisles 
might advantageously see and hear the 
officiating ministers, whereas at present 
both aisles and transept are mere am- 
bulatories, where all decorum is set at 
defiance. The dean feared if the stalls 
were open there would be more cold 
and draughts of air felt; but he ex- 
pressed himself much gratified with my 
advice, and added,—* that I had quite 
set his mind ‘at rest.” I may further 
observe that there were designs from 
two other architects equally bad with 
that of Mr. Blore’s. 

What fresh patterned stalls were 
eventually produced, or whether copies 
from those at Winchester are to be set 
up, I know not ; for, as “ c’est le ventre 
que gouverne le monde,” and the mere 
advising provided nothing for mine, I 
declined any further interference in 
the matter. 

On Sunday last I was much pleased 
with the increased accommodation, and 
with the consequent quiet demeanour 
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of the people,—with the eagle lectern, 
and with the newly develo archi- 
tectural beauties of the building. It 
is therefore, and because I hear to-day 
an alarming report that the floor of 
the choir is immediately to be reduced 
to the general level of the less im- 
portant parts of the church,—thereb 
greatly injuring its dignity,—that 
venture, with great deference, to 
address you. 

I perceive the subject has already 
been taken up by Sxzsert in the 
Times, whose objections to the new 
arrangements are,— That the con- 
gregation is eastward of the officiating 
minister : a large portion of them out 
of sight of the holy table, the stalls, 
the choir, and the pulpit; a complete 
violation of ecclesiastical precedent and 
unvaried custom,—of rubrical order 
and architectural rule.” 

The second objection is the only one 
worth much notice, and this will be ob- 
viated by the arrangement I propose, 
viz., having the choir inclosed with open 
instead of close screen-work, as it is 
evident that a <a in the 
transept and choir aisles will be much 
more within sight and hearing than 
a congregation in the nave. Dr. 
Wordsworth was very distinctly heard 
in the south part of the transept on 
Sunday. Sepert’s first objection isa 
curious one; for the congregation is 
always eastward of the clergy in all 
Anglican cathedrals and collegiate 
chapels, the places of the dignitaries, 
with the exception of the bishop, 
being invariably at the entrance of 
the choir. His third objections are 
certainly pe | compared with the 
Christian duty of providing the most 
suitable places for the increasing 
number of worshippers. 

Sepert evidently reasons from the 
practice in continental cathedrals ; and 


_there, where the opera of the mass is 


performed, a spectator may as well be 
in the nave as anywhere else; but a 
congregation seated in the nave of 
your church would involve the de- 
struction of the rood screen, that very 
ancient division between nave and 
choir,—an alteration in the position 
of the stalls of the dean and sub-dean, 
—the erection of a pulpit in the nave, 
and the tumultuous removal of the 
congregation from the choir to the 
nave to hear the sermon i things quite 
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inconsistent with the usage and decent 

solemnity of our worship, and which 

would produce some such an assembly 

of promenaders as may be seen any 

| nom in the Church of St. Roche at 
s. 


The improvements I would like to 
see carried out are these. The form 
of the choir retained by having open 
instead of close screen-work across the 
transept; the clergy made visible by 


having the backs of the stalls open; 


the seats in the middle of the choir 
removed, and very low ones, with 
kneelings on each side of the choir, 
substituted ; the checquered pavement 
removed, and replaced by richly-co- 
loured tiles; a litany-desk placed east 
of the lectern; seats and kneeling- 
boards in the transept and choir aisles ; 
the organ placed on the north side of 
the choir, where it formerly stood, and 
the organist officiating in his surplice ; 
Chantrey’s vile grey-wash removed, 
and the piers restored to their original 
colour ; the entrance at Poet’s Corner 
closed, and the western entrance the 
only one on Sundays; no en- 
trance for the laity from the transept 
to the choir, but for the clergy and 
choristers only ; no one standing about 
im the choir, and no one permitted to 
ascend it after all the seats were filled ; 
yet still as laymen we must hold fast 
“the li wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,” and insist upon our 
right to enter the choir unless all the 
seats were filled. 
From the earliest period of the 
establishment of Christianity a part of 
the sacred edifice answering to our 
choir has always been kept apart and 
separated from the rest of the Church, 
and I most earnestly entreat you to 
pause, reflect, and deliberate before 
you sanction any unnecessary inno- 
vation in this venerable building. The 
“abbey church” occupies a very dif- 
ferent position in the public mind to 
that of Ely Cathedral, andwhat might 
pass unnoticed in one would become 
matter of grave censure in the other. 
’ The notion of shifting-screens, or 
organs cut asunder to obtain a view, 
and such like, are things I hold to be 
utterly incompatible with the dignity 
of a church. deed, one would have 
thought that Wyatt’s contemptible 
p-show at New College Chapel 
would have settled this matter; but, 
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strange to say, after his works have 
excited the just indignation of eccle- 
siologists for the last quarter of a 
century, there now appears a disposi- 
tion to imitate them. 

Permit me to add a few words 
upon the cold draughts of air in the 
church, about which so much igno- 
rance is manifested, some ms ima- 

ining them to proceed from ‘the 

lors, some from the windows, al- 
though in fact neither windows nor 
doors have much to do in the matter, 
the real cause being simply this :—A 
number of persons are closely packed 
together in one part of a large edifice, 
the heat of whose bodies rarifies the 
air about them, which then passes 
upward ; the cold air rushing to supply 
the place of this, but meeting with the 
inclosing boards, rs down over 
them, and hence the draughts, which 
many of you must have noticed to 
have been much increased, and the 
currents of air distinctly shown, when 
candles are lighted. Take away, there- 
fore, the obstruction to the air moving 
laterally, and there will be no draughts. 
In proof of this, I may observe there 
were none felt in the centre of the 
cross on Sunday. When, instead of 
the mere cancelli, the ancient as 
ration, choirs were first closely boarded 
in, the laity were not admitted ; and 
as the clergy wore their hoods over 
their heads, more for use than orna- 
ment, little or no inconvenience from 
draughts was felt. 

The tout ensemble of the improve- 
ments here suggested will present 
themselves more vividly to your minds 
than any hastily-written description of 
mine can do; and as, in the progress 
of events, we may shortly see the 
abbey church again become a cathe- 
dral, to my imagination the long and 
beauteous array of white-robed mi- 
nisters, visible to all, leading the de- 
votions, and SURROUNDED by three or 
four thousand of their flock, would 
produce a spectacle approaching the 
sublime, and exhibit a perfect pattern 
of Christian unity to the world. 

I have the honour to be, 

Very Reverend and Reverend Sirs, 

your most obedient Servant, 
ILLIAM BARDWELL. 
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Droliery, Songs, and Sonnetts; being a Collection of divers Excellent Pieces of 
Poetry by severall eminent Authors (never before printed). 1656. 12mo. 


THIS scarce little volume was the property of Sir Francis Freeling, and 
afterwards of Mr. Thorpe. It appears by i preface to be the second of the 
series. The publisher, Robert Pollard, says to the reader, ‘“ We serve up these 
delicates by frugall messes, as aiming at thy satisfaction, not satiety.” We 
extract those poems which we think to be the best, as, like all other collections 
of the kind, it contains “ Quedam bona, quedam mediocria, et quedam mala. 


ON THE TIME-POETS. 


One night the great Apollo, pleased with Ben, 
Made the odd number of the Muses ten. 

The fluent Fletcher, Beaumont rich in sense, 
In complement, and courtship’s quintessence. 
Ingenious Shakspere ; Massinger that knows 
The strength of plot to write in verse and prose ; 
Whose easie Pegasus will ramble o’er 

Some three score miles of fancy in an houre. 
Cloud-grapling Chapman, whose aerial mind 
Soars at philosophy and strikes it blind. 
Danbourn I had forgot, and let it be,— 

He dyd Amphibion by the ministry. 

Silvester Bartas whose translatique part 
Twinn’d, or was elder, to our laureat, 

Divine composing Quarles, whose lines aspire 


[4 line seems wanting in this place.) 


The April of all poesy in May, 

Who makes our English speak Pharsalia. 

Sands, metamorphosed so into another, 

We know not Sands and Ovid from each other. 

He that so well in Scotus playd the man, 

The famous Diggs, or Leonard Claudian. 

The pithy Daniel, whose salt lines afford 

A weighty sentence in each little word. 

Heroic Draiton, Withers smart in rime, 

The very poet-beadles of the time. 

Pan’s pastorall Brown, whose infant muse did squeak 
At eighteen years, better than others speak. 

Shirley, the morning child the Muses bred, 

And sent him born with bayes upon his head. 

Deep in a dump Jo/n Ford alone was gat, 

With folded arms and melancholy hat. 

The squibbing Middleéon, and Hayward sage, 

The apologetic Atlas of the stage ; 

Well of the golden age he could intreat, 

But little of the metal he could get ; 

Three score sweet babes he fashioned from the lump, 
For he was christened in Parnassus’ pump ; 

The Muses’ gossip to Aurora’s bed,— 

And ever since that time his face was red. ° 
Then through the horror of infernal deeps, 

With equal pain each of them softly creeps, 

And, being dark, they had Alecto’s torch, 

And that made Churchyard follow from his porch, 
Poor, ragged, torn, and tackt,—alack, alack ! 

You ’d think his clothes were pinned upon his back ; 
The whole frame hung with pins; to mend which clothes, 
In mirth they sent him to old Father Prose. 

Of these sad poets this way ran the stream, 

And Decker followed after in a dream, 
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Rounce, robble, hobble, he that writ so big, 
Basse for a ballad, John Shank for a jig. 

Sent by Ben Johnson, as some authors say, 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.* 
Old Chaucer welcomes them unto the green, 
Ard Spenser brings them to the Fairy Queen. 
The finger they present, and she in grace 
Transformed it to a May-pole, ’bout which trace 
Her skipping servants, that do nightly sing 

And dance about the same—a fairy ring. 


UPON THE SPANISH INVASION IN EIGHTY-EIGHT,. 








In eighty-eight, ere I was born, 
As I do well remember a, 

In August was a fleet prepared, 
The month before September a. 


Lisbone, Cales, and Portegall, 
Toledo, and Granada, 

They all did meet, and made a fleet, 
And called it their Armada. 


There dwelt a little man in Spain, 
That shot well in a gun a, 

Don Pedro hight, as black a wight 
As the Knight of the Sun a. 

King Philip made him admirall, 
And charged him not to stay a, 

But to destroy both man and boy, 
And then to come his way a. 


He had thirty thousand of his own, 
But, to do us more harm a, 


He charged him not to fight alone, 
But to joyn with the Prince of Parma. 


They say they brought provisions much, 
As biskets, beans, and bacon, 

Besides two ships were laden with whips— 
But I think they were mistaken. 


When they had sailed all along, 
And anchored before Dover ; 

The Englishmen did board them then, 
And heavd the rascalls over. 


The queen she was at Tilbury, 
What could you more desire a? 

For whose sweet sake Sir Francis Drake 
Did set the ships on fire a. 


Then let them neither brag nor boast, 
For, if they come again a, 

Let them take heed they do not speed 
As they did they know when a. 


UPON THE GUN-POWDER PLOT. 


1 


And will this wicked world never prove 
good ? [true ? 
Will priests and Catholiques never prove 
Shall Catesby, Piercy, and Rookwood 
Make all this famous land to rue? 
With putting us in such a feare, 
With huffing and snuffing and gun-powder, 
With a ohone, hononoreera, tarrareera, 
tarrareerohone. 
2. 
Gainst the fifth of November, Tuesday 
by name, 
Piercy and Catesby a plot did frame, 
Anno one thousand six hundred and five, 
In which long time no man alive 
Did ever know or heare the like, 
Which to declare my heart grows sike, 
With a ohone, &c. i 


3. 
Under the parliament house, men say, 
Great store of powder they did lay— 
Thirty-six barrells as is reported, 
With many faggots ill consorted, 





With barres of iron upon them all, 
To bring us to a deadly fall, 
With a ohone, &c. 


qd 


And then came forth Sir Thomas Knivet— 
You filthy rogue come out o’ th’ doore, 
Or else I sweare by God’s trivet 

I’ll lay thee flat long on the floor, 

For putting us all in such a feare, 

With huffing and snuffing, &c. 


5. 


Then Faux out of the vault was taken, 
And carried before Sir Francis Bacon, 
And was examined of the act, 
And stoutly did confess the fact ; 
And swore he would put us in such a feare, 
With huffing, &c. 

6. 


Now sure it is a miraculous thing 

To see how God hath preserved our king, 
The queen, the prince, and his sister dear, 
And all the lords, and every peere, 

And all the land, and every shire, 

From huffing, &c. 


* This couplet has been borrowed and : altered by some modern, and is quoted by 


Dr. Johnson in his account of Pope’s translation of Homer, thus : 


Pope came clean off with Homer, for they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.—Rev. 
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7. 8. 
Now God preserve the council wise, Other news I heard moreover, 
That first found out the enterprise ; If all was true that was told to me, 
Not they, but my Lord Monteagle, Three Spanish ships landed at Dover, 
His lady, and her little beagle, Where they made great melody ; 
His ape, his ass, and his great beare, But the Hollanders drove them here and 


From huffing, and snuffing, and gunne- 


powder. 


there, 
With huffing, &c. 


TO MY LADY CARNARVON. 
January 1. 


Idol of our sex—envy of thine own ! 

‘Whom not t’ have seen is never to have known 
What eyes are good for; to have seen, not loved, 
Is to be more or less than man, unmoved 

Deign to accept what I, i’ the name of all 

Thy servants, pay to this day’s festivall,— 
Thanks for the old year, prayers for the new. 

So may thy many dayes to come seeme few ; 

So may fresh springs in thy blew rivulets flow, 
To make thy roses and thy lilies grow ; 

So may all dressings still become thy face 

As if they grew there, or stole thence their grace. 
So may thy bright eyes comfort with their rayes 
Th’ humble, and dazzle those that boldly gaze ; 
So may thy sprightly motion, beauty’s best part, 
Show there is stock enough of life at heart ; 

So may thy warm snow never grow more cold, 
So may they live to be, but not seem, old. 

So may thy lord pay all, yet rest thy debtor, 
And love no other till he sees a better. 

So may the new year crown the old year’s joy, 
By giving us a girle unto our boy,— 

T’ th’ one the father’s wit, and in the other 

Let us admire the beauty of the mother, 

That so we may their severall features see, 
Which now in one faire medall joined be. 

Till then, grow thus together ; and, howe’ere 
You grow old in yourselves, grow still young here ; 
And let him, though he may resemble either, 
Seem to be both in one, and single neither. 

Let ladies wagers lay whose chin is this, 

Whose forehead ¢hat, whose lip, whose eye,—then kiss 
Away the difference, while he smiling lies, 

To see his own shape dance in both your eyes. 


Sweet babe! my prayer shall end with thee 
(Oh, may it prove a prophecy !) 

May all the channells in thy veines 

Express the severall noble straines 

From whence they flow: sweet Sydney’s wit— 
But not the sad sweet fate of it ; 

The last great Pembroke’s learning ; sage 
Burleigh’s both wisdome and his age ; 

Thy grandsire’s honest heart expresse 

The Veres’ untainted noblenesse. 

To these (if anything there lacks) 

Adde Dormer too, and Molinax. 

Lastly, if further I can woo, 

God’s and thy godfather’s grace too, 
Together with thy father’s thrift, 

Be thou thy mother’s new year’s gift. 
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A BALLAD ON QUEEN ELIZABETH ; 70 the tune of Sallinyer’s Round. 


I tell you all, both great and small, 
And I tell you truly, 

That we have a very great cause 
Both to lament and crie. 


Oh fie, oh fie, oh fie, oh fie! 
Oh fie on cruel Death! 

For he hath taken away from us 
Our Queen Elizabeth. 


He might have taken other folk 
That better might have been mist, 

And let our gracious queen alone, 
That loved not a Popish priest. 


She ruled the land alone of herself, 
And was beholding to no man ; 

She bare the weight of all affairs, 
And yet she was but a woman. 


A woman, said I? Nay, that is more 
Nor any man can tell ; 

So chaste she was, so pure she was, 
That no man knew it well. 

For whilst that she lived till cruel Death 
Exposed her to all ; 

Wherefore, I say, lament, lament, 
Lament both great and small. 


She never did any wicked thing, 
Might make her conscience prick her, 
And scorned to submit herself to him 
That calls himself Christ’s Vickér. 


But rather chose coragiously 
To fight under Christ’s banner, 

*Gainst Turk, and Pope, and King of Spain, 
And all that durst withstand her. 


She was as chaste and beautifull 
And faire as ere was any, 

And had from foreign countrys sent 
Her suters very many. 


Though Mounsieur came himself from 
France 
A’ purpose for to woe her, 
Yet still she lived and dy’d a maid, 
Doe what they could unto her. 


And if that I had Argus’ eyes, 
They were too few to weep 
For our sweet Queen Elizabeth, 
Who now doth lye asleep. 


Asleep, I say, she now doth lye, 
Untill the day of doome, 

But then shall awake unto the disgrace 
Of the proud Pope of Rome. 


JACK OF LENT’S BALLAT. 


1. 


List you, nobles, and attend, 

For here’s a ballat newly penn’d ; 
I took it up in Kent : 

If any ask who made the same, 

To him I say the author’s name 
Is honest Jack of Lent. 


2. 


But ere I farther passe along, 

Or let you know more of my song, 
I wish the doores were lockt ; 

For if there be so base a groome 

As one informes me in this room 
The fidlers may be knockt. 


3 


’Tis true, he had, I dare protest, 
No kind of malice in his breast ; 
But knaves are dangerous things, 
And they of late are grown so bold 
They dare appear in cloth of gold 
Even in the roomes of kings. 


4. 
But listen on me, for I will declare 
The speeches at London and elsewhere 
Concerning this design ; 
Amongst the drunkards it is said, 
They hope her dowry shall be paid 
In nought but clarett wine. 


5. 


The country clowns, when they repaire 
Either to market or to faire, 


No sooner get their pots, 
But straight they swear the time is come 
That England must be overrun 

Betwixt the French and Scots. 


6. 


The Puritans, that never fayle 

’Gainst kings and magistrates to rayle, 
With impudence aver 

That verily and in good sooth 

Some Antichrist or pretty youth 
Shall doubtlesse get of her. 


y 
‘ 


A holy sister, having hemm’d 

And blown her nose, will say she dream’d, 
Or else a spirit told her, 

That they and all those holy seed 

To Amsterdam must go to breed, 
Ere they were twelve months older. 


8. 


And, might but Jack ’aLent advise, [lies; 
These dreams of theirs should not prove 

For, as he greatly feares, 
They will be prating night and day, 
Till verily by yea and nay 

They set us together by th’ eares. 

9. 

The Romish Catholiques proclaim 
That Gundemore, though he be lame 

Yet can he do some tricks ; 
At Paris he the king shall show 
A pre-contract made, as I know, 

ive hundred twenty-six, 
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10, 
But. sure the state of Franee isjwise, (lies, 
And knows, that Spain vents nought but 
For such is their religion ; 
The Jesuits can with ease disgorge 
From that their damn’d and hellish foi ge 
Foule falsehood by the legion. 
ll. 
But be it so,-—we will admit 
The state of Spain hath no more wit 
Than to invent such tales ; 
Yet, as great Alexander drew, 
And cut the Gorgon knot in two, 
So shall the Prince of Wales, 


12. 
The reverend bishops whisper too 
That now they shall have much adoe 
With freirs and with monks ; 
And eke their wives do greatly feare 
Those bald-pate knaves will mak ’t appeare 
They are canonical punks. 


13. 


At Cambridge and at Oxford eke 

They of this match like scholars speak, 
By figures and by tropes ; 

But as for the supremacy, 

The body may King James’s be, 
But sure the head’s the Pope’s. 


14, 
A Puritan stops us, and cries 
That he the major part denies, 
And, though he eo ick scorns, 
Yet he by revelation knows 
The Pope no part o’ th’ headpiece ows, 
Except it be the horns. 


15. 


The learned in astrologie, 
That wander up and down the sky, 
And there discourse with stars, 
Foresee that some of this brave rout 
That now goes fierce and soundly out 
Shall back return with scars. 
16, 
Professors of astronomy 
Shall, all the world knows dare not lie 
With the mathematicians, 
Prognosticate this somer shall 
Bring with the p—x the devil and all 
To surgeons and physicians. 
17. 
The civil lawyer laughs in’s sleeve, 
For he doth verily believe 
That after all these sports 
The citizens will horn and grow, 
And their ill-gotten goods will throw 
About their baudy courts. 


18. 


And those that do Apollo court, 
And with the wanton Muses sport, 
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Believe the time is come 
That gallants will themnoolres addresse 


To maya and playes, and wantonnesse 
More than to fife and drum. 
19. 


Such as in musique spend their days, 

And study songs and roundelayes, 
Begin to cleare their throats ; 

For by some signs they do presage 

That this will prove a fiddling age, 
Fit for men of their coats, 


20. 


But, leaving colleges and schools 

To all those clerks and learned fools, 
Let ’s through the eity range ; 

For there are sconces made of horn 

Foresee things long ere they be born, 
Which you ‘ll perhaps think strange, 


21. 


The mayor and aldermen being met, 
And at a custard deeply set, 
Each in their rank and order, 
The mayor a question doth propound, 
And that unanswer’d must go round 
Till it comes to th’ recorder. 
22, 
For he’s the city’s oracle, 
And, which you ’li think a miracle, 
He hath their brains in keeping ; 
For when a cause shall be decreed 
He cries—The bench are all agreed, 
When most of them are sleeping. 
23. 
A sheriff at lower end o’ th’ board 
Cries, Masters, all hear me a word ; 
A bolt I’le only shoot ; 
We shall have executions store 
Against some gallants now gone o’er : 
Wherefore, good brothers, look to ’t. 


24. 


The rascall sergeants fleering stand, 
Wishing their charter reach’d the Strand, 
That they might there intrude ; 
But, since they are not yet content, 
I wish that it to Tyburn went, 
So they might there conclude. 
25. 
An alderman, both grave and wise, 
Cries, Brothers all, let me advise, 
Whilst wit is to be had, 
That, like good husbands, we provide 
Some speeches for the lady bride 
Before all men go mad. 
26. 
For, by my faith, if we may guesse 
Of greater mischiefe by the lesse, 
I pray let this suffice : 
If we but on men’s backs do looke, 
And look into each tradesman’s booke, 
You’! swear few men are wise. 
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27. 
Some threadbare poet we will presse, 
And for that day we will him dresse 
At least in beaten satin ; 
And he shall tell her from this bench 
That though we understand no French 
At Paul’s she may hear Latin. 


28. 
But on this point they all demurre, 
And each takes counsell of his furre, 
That smells of fox and cony ; 
At last a mayor, in high disdaine, 
Swears he much scorns that in his reign 
Wit should be bought for money. 


29. 
For by this sacke I mean to drinke 
I would not have my sovereign think 
For twenty thousand crownes 
That I, her lord lieutenant here, 
And you, my brethren, should appear 
Such errant, witlesse clownes. 


30. 

No, no,—I have it in my head 
Devises that shall strike it dead, 
And make proud Paris say 
That little London hath a mayor 
Can entertaine a lady faire 

As well as ere did they. 


31. 


St. George’s church shall be the place 

Where first I mean to greet her grace ; 
And there St. George shall be, 

Mounted upon a dapple grey, 

And, gaping wide, shall seem to say, 
Welcome, S¢. Denis, to me. 


32. 
For there, in order two by two, 
As we to Paules are used to goe, 

To th’ bridge we will convey her ; 
And there, upon the top o’ th’ gate 
Where now stands many a rascal’s pate, 

I mean to place a player ; 


33. 


And to the princesse he shall cry, 

May ’t please your grace, cast up your eye, 
And see these heads of trayters ; 

Thus will the city serve all those 

That to your highnesse shall prove foes, 
For they to knaves are haters. 


34. 
Down Fish Street Hill a whale shall 
shoot, 
And meet her at the bridge’s foot, 
And forth of his mouth so wide a, 
Shall Jonas peep, and say, for fish 
As good as your sweet heart can wish 
You shall have hence each Friday. 


B— il. 
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35. 
At Grace Church coruer there shall stand 
A troop of Graces hand in hand, 
And they to her shall say, 
Your grace of France is welcome hither ; 
°*Tis merry when Graces meet together : 
I pray you keep on your way. 


36. 
At the Exchange shall placed be, 


. In ugly shapes, those sisters three 


That give to each their fate ; 
And Spain’s Infanta shall stand by, 
Wringing her hands, and there shall ery,— 
I do repent too late. 


37. 
There we a pair of gloves will give, 
And pray her highness long may live 
On her white hands to wear them ; 
And, though they have a Spanish scent, 
The givers have no ill intent, 
Wherefore she need not fear them. 


38. 


Nor shall the conduits now run claret ; 
Perhaps the Frenchman cares not for it, 
§ \They have at home so much. 
No! I will make the boy to p—e, 
No worse than purest hypocris : 

Her grace ne’er tasted such. 


39. 
About the Standard I think fit 
Your wives, your brethren, all should sit, 
And eke our Lady Mayris, 
Who shall present a cup of gold, 
And say, If we might be so bold, 
We’ll drink to all in Paris. 


40. 
In Pauls Churchyard we breath may 
take, 
For they such huge long speeches make 
Would tire any horse ; 
But then I'll put her grace in minde 
To cast her princely head behinde, 
And view St. Paul’s crosse. 


41, 
Our serjeants they shall go their way, 
And for us at the Devil stay,— 
I mean at Temple barre ; 
And there of her we leave will take, 
And say “twas for King Charlie’s sake 
We went with her so farre. 


42. 
But, fearing I have tir’d the eares 
Both of the duke and all the peeres, 
I le be no more uncivill ; 
I ‘Il leave the mayor with both the shrieves, 


With serjeants hanging at their sleeves, 
- For this time at the Devill. 


J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Birds of Jamaica. By Philip 
Henry Gosse. 

A more pleasing, a more useful, a 
more wawsebie addition to the science 
of ornithology than this work we have 
not seen for many years ; for, while the 
scientific reader will derive much in- 
formation from the author’s acquaint- 
ance with the birds of a distant 
country and of a climate so unlike 
our.own, even those whose object ex- 
tends but little beyond a general view 
of .one coptneting branch of natural 
history will be pleased with the de- 
scriptions of the habits of the birds, 
of their forms and colours, for the 
first time presented to his view, and 
of the splendid scenery of those rich 
tropical countries of which they form 
one of the most attractive ornaments. 

Nearly two hundred species of birds 
are ascertained to belong to the Ja- 
maica fauna, and many species, the 
author supposes, have escaped his ob- 
servation, especially of the migrating 
species. The whole are divided into 
seven orders,—Accipitres, Passeres, 
Scansores, Gyrantes, Galline, Gralle, 
Anseres. Under the second order 
comes the beautiful family of the 
humming-birds ; and perhaps the se- 
cond in interest is the Anseres, in- 
cluding the pelican, flamingo, &c. The 
list of the Psittacide, or parrots, is 
less numerous than we expected. 

After thus giving our meed of 
praise, all we can further do is to 
support the justice of it by some short 
extracts taken as we pass along, ga- 
thering a few ears of knowledge, not 
because they are the heaviest or ripest, 
but as they are nearest at hand. 

P. 8. In his account of the turkey- 
buzzard, or John Crow vulture, the 
author corroborates the fact which we 
had previously heard, of its predi- 
lection for the black hen or black 
turkey of the poultry-yard. It is said 
on these occasions the vulture makes 
its amorous attack with an eagerness 
assuming the character of ungovern- 
able fury. Fear overcomes the hen, 
and the assault terminates in an em- 
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brace from which she escapes only to 
linger and die ina short time. This 
is @ curious and very unaccountable 
fact.. Those who know how difficult 
it is to bend instinetive nature, and 
induce the union of animals different, 
and ‘yet similar, will perceive the per- 
lexity in which this occurrence is 
involved. The only link of relation- 
ship in these events is the distant 
similitude of colour, for the unnatural 
predilection is restricted to fowls of 
black plumage. ‘The fact is indisput- 
able and well known. 

P. 38. See some curious observa- 
tions on the ——— flight of the 
goatsucker. Yarrell had observed that 
goatsuckers are remarkable for beating 
over very circumscribed spaces, but no 
one had noticed their cutting in and 
out by triangular shifts. 

P. 91. “The sustenance of hum- 
ming-birds is, I feel assured, derived 
almost exclusively from insects. That 
they seek the nectar of flowers I rea- 
dily admit, and that they will eagerly 
take dissolved sugar or diluted honey 
in captivity I also know ; but that they 
could maintain life, or, at least, vigour, 
I have great reasons for doubting, &c. 
I have dissected numbers of each of 
our species, and have invariably found 
the little stomach distended with a 
soft black substance, exactly like what 
we see in the stomach of warblers, 
which, being put into clear water and 
examined with a lens, proves to be 
entirely composed of minute insects. 
The interior of flowers is almost 
always inhabited by very. small in- 
sects, and it is, I believe, principally 
to pick out these that the humming- 
birds probe the tubular nectary of 
blossoms. Wilson has mentioned his 
having observed the ruby-throat (7’. 
colabris) pursuing flies on the wing. 
* * * T do not thoroughly understand 
the mode by which liquids are taken 
up by a humming-bird’s tongue. If 
syrup be presented to one in a quill 
the tongue is protruded for about half 
an inch in the liquor, the beak resting 
on the pen as it is _ horizontally. 
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There is a slight, but rapid and con- 
stant, projection and retraction of the 
tubes, and the liquor disappears very 
fast, perhaps by capillary attraction, 
perhaps by a sort of pumping,—cer- 
tainly not by licking.”"—This entire 
chapter does justice to the exquisite 
attraction of its subject, and will be 
read and re-read with delight by all 
lovers of Nature as she is seen dis- 
playing her Creator's glories in minia- 
ture forms of lustre, surpassing even 
the gem and the flower—the ruby and 
the rose. The vervain humming-bird 
(mellisuga humilis), the author says, 
is the only humming-bird that he is 
acquainted with that has a real song. 
Soon after sunrise in the spring months 
it is fond of sitting on the topmost 
twig of some mango or orange tree, 
where it warbles, in a very weak but 
sweet tone, a continuous melody for 
ten minutes at a time; it has little 
variety. The others have only a per- 
tinacious chirping. 

P. 198. See a very interesting 
account of the song of the solitaire, or 
muscicapa armillata, a thrush, pos- 
sessing a wonderful song, of which the 
musical scale is given, p. 206. It is 
called the organist, because in ascending 
from grave to sharp it sounds all the 
tones of the octave. 

P.209. The jabbering crow (corvus 
Jamaicensis).—* So uncouth, and yet 
so articulate, so varied in the inflexions 
of the tones, are these sounds, that the 
stranger can with difficulty believe he 
is listening to the voice of a bird, but 

rather supposes he hears the harsh 
consonants and deep guttural intona- 
tions of some savage language. * * 
The present is the only example I am 
aware of in which the language of man 
is resembled by a bird in a state of 
nature. One cannot easily convey an 
idea of the sounds in writing, but the 
following fragments which the negroes 
have been able to catch from the 
learned bird's own mouth will give 
some notion of their character. ‘ Walk 
Sast, crab—do buckra work. Cuttacoo 
(a little hand-basket) better than 
wallet.’” 

P. 245. Golden-crowned canary 
(crithagra Brasiliensis). These birds 
are believed in Jamaica to be the de- 
scendants of some pairs of the common 
canary turned out. A gentleman 

touchin g at Madeira on his voyage to 
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this island procured several birds, 
which he set at large about the rectory 
at Black River, where they have mul- 
tiplied and become birds of the country, 
many of the native grasses supplying 
the place of the canary-seed of the 
African islands. Their colour is in- 
tense; their song has lost both its 
power and versatility. The plumage 
agrees exactly with the Brazilian 
species. It is possible that the Bra- 
zilian species descended from imported 
birds, or that the Madeira posterity 
may have been imported from Brazil 
to Jamaica; a probable case, both 
being Portuguese colonies. 

P. 263. On the nests of the yellow- 
bellied parroquet (conurus flaviventer ), 
made in the earthy nests of the ants 
around the trunks of the trees, in the 
galleries of which she lays her get 
and her danger from the yellow boa 
or snake, see this chapter. 

P. 329. At the end of his order 
Galline the author has this observa- 
tion, which, though not new to us, 
will probably be so to many of our 
readers. It is as well to giveit. “Before 
I dismiss the gallinacious birds I ma: 
mention an interesting fact of whic 
Mr. Hill informed me, that the tur 
is, as far as European knowledge is 
concerned, indigenous to the greater 
Antillas, having been found by the 
Spanish discoverers already domesti- 
cated by the Indians; and that the 
European domestic breed is descended 
From the West Indian, and not from 
North American parentage. This would 
perhaps tend to confirm what has been 
suspected, that the domestic turkey 
is specifically distinct from the wild 
turkey of North America.” 

P. 351. The author observes cor- 
rectly on the following fact :—~‘ That 
the power of swimming does not depend 
on webbed feet is now generally known. 
Some instances I have mentioned al- 
ready. A bar-tail shot at Mount 
Edgcumbe pond plunged into the 
water, and swam vigorously, striking 
out with both feet. On another oc- 
casion a sandpiper, being wounded, 
plunged into a river, and swam some 
distance ; but a swan pursuing it, and 
approaching it, it dived, and swam 
swiftly under the water, like a grebe, 
coming up at the distance of se- 
veral yards, then instantly diving 


again, till at last it effected its escape 
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among the reeds and bushes at the 
n. 


P. 355. The account of the clucking 
hen (aramus scolopaceus) should be 
read, but we have not room for it. 
It is a very singularly curious bird, 
worthy of attention; as the author 
says, “ From its anomalous formation 
it has been a subject of considerable 
interest fo ornithologists.” 

P. 390. Perhaps the most splendid 
bird inhabiting these shores is the 
flamingo (phenicopterus ruber ). 
**What clarion winds along the yellow strands ? 

Far in the deep the giant fisher stands, 
Folding his wings of flame.”’—Rogers. 
The following might be used as a 
commentary to these beautiful lines: 
“Their lengthened lines and red plu- 
mage have led the colonial Spaniards 
to call them English soldiers,—a name 
not inappropriate to birds that marshal 
themselves under a leader, and regu- 
late their movements by signals, 8 
the remotest danger threatens, and 
obey the bugle blast of their sentinel 
when he summons the cohorts to the 
wing, and to betake themselves to 
other feeding grounds.” The singular 
form of the bill of this bird is generally 
known, and the use and intention of 
this is thus shown by the author: “The 
bill being crooked and flattened, for ac- 
commodation to their reversed mode 
of feeding (scooping with their heads 
reversed, and bent inwardly towards 
their trampling feet), when the head 
is thrust down into the mud-shoals 
and the sand-drifts the upper bill alone 
touches the ground. The structure of 
the tongue, of which Professor Owen 
has given so minute and interesting a 
description, is admirably adapted for 
a mode of feeding altogether peculiar. 
The spines with which the upper sur- 
face is armed are arranged in an ir- 
regular and alternate series, and act 
with the notches on the edge of the 
upper mandible, on which they press 
when the bird feeds with the head 
reversed. In this reversed position 
the weight and size of the tongue 
becomes a very efficient instrument 
for entrapping the food. The bird 
muddles and elatters the bill and 
dabbles about, and the tongue remains 
anid Holds a8 a strainer whatever the 
water offers of food.” The ceaseless 
trampling of the bg while feeding is 
also peculiar to this bird. 


Review.—Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica. 
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P. 409. The bird perhaps next in 
interest is the pelican (pelicanus 
fuscus). The following picture of its 
habits is from personal observation. 
“Tt is a pleasant sight to see a flock 
of pelicans fishing. A dozen or more 
are flying on heavy, flagging win 
over the sea, the long neck double 
on the back, so that the beak seems 
to protrude from the breast. ( This 
may, perhaps, be the origin of the 
fabulous story.) Suddenly a little 
ruffling of the water arrests the at- 
tention, and, with wings half closed, 
down each plunges with a resounding 
plash, and in an instant emerges to 
the surface with a fish. The beak is 
held aloft, a snap or two is made, the 
huge pouch is seen for a moment dis- 
tended, then all appears as before, and 
heavily the bird rises on the wing, and 
again beats over the surface with its 
fellows. It is worthy of observation 
that the pelican invariably performs a 
somerset below the surface; for, de- 
scending as he does diagonally, not 
pas ndicularly, the head emerges 
ooking in the opposite direction to 
that in which it was looking before. 
When their weary appetite is sated 
they sit calmly on the heaving surface, 
looking much like a miniature fleet. 
* * * When they are not beating for 
fish these birds fly inlines. The flight 
is performed by alternate intervals of 
heavy flappings and sailing on out- 
stretched and motionless wing, and 
the resumption or suspension of the 
one or the other state is regulated by 
the leading bird of the line. For ex- 
ample, the first begins to flap; in an 
instant the second begins; then the 
third; then the fourth ; and so on, 
with perfect regularity of succession, 
and neither ceases till the first does, 
and then only each in his own turn. 
* * * The pelican, on alighting on the 
water to swim, brings his feet, which 
before had been stretched out behind, 
into a standing position, and, as it 
were, slides along the surface for se- 
veral yards before he swims.” Some 
other curious information is afforded 
of this bird,—the swan of the tropic 
seas. 

P. 419. On the sympathy exhibited 
by the class of birds called boobies 
(sula fusca), and particularly on one 
case of a domesticated pair, where not 
only feeling was shown, but intense 
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curiosity by one bird as to the nature 
and character of the accident of ano- 
ther, the reader will be rewarded by 
the account given. The lady seemed 
actuated first by curiosity to know the 
extent of her husband's injury, and 
then by a provident care for his health, 
which showed itself in her eating up 
his share of the provisions injurious to 
an invalid. 

It will be seen, even from these short 
extracts, that much curious informa- 
tion on the subject of the ornithology 
of Jamaica will be found in this 
volume. Occasionally, too, beautiful 

limpses of landscape scenery may be 
incidentally noticed, as the following : 


‘The refreshing coolness of this road 
(on the Bluefields Ridge), its unbroken 
solitude, combined with the luxuriance 
and peculiarity of the vegetation, made it 
one of my favourite resorts. Not a tree, 
from the thickness of one’s wrist up to 
the giant magnitude of the hoary fig and 
cotton trees, but is clothed with fantastic 
parasites. Bigonias, with waxen flowers, 
and ferns with hirsute stems, climb up 
the trunks ; enormous bromelias spring 
from the greater forks, and fringe the ho- 
rizontal limbs. Various orchidee, with 
matted roots and grotesque blossoms, 
droop from every bough; and long leaves, 
like the cordage of a ship, depend from 
the loftiest branches, or stretch from tree 
to tree. Elegant tree-ferns, or towering 
palms, are numerous ; here and there the 
wild plaintain or heliconia waves its long 
flag-like leaves from amidst the humbler 
bushes ; and in the most obscure corners, 
over some decaying log, nods the noble 
spike of a magnificent limodorum. Nothing 
is flaunty or staring; all is solemn and 
subdued : but all is exquisitely beautiful,”’ 
&e. 


And _ so we end, as the author ends, 
with the following wise and pious 
sentiment of Baxter: “It is God ap- 
pearing in the creatures that is the life, 
and beauty, and excellence, and use of 
all the creatures. Without Him they 
are but carcases,—deformed, useless, 
vain, insignificant, and very nothings.” 


Speech of the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. 8vo. 

THIS speech, which is now re- 
printed from The Times of April 15, 
was delivered on the occasion of Mr. 
Watson’s “ Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.” The reprint is a typographical 
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curiosity, being entirely in red letters, 

ike a sermon by Josias How, at Ox- 
ord in 1644,) and thus is likely, not 
only to attract present notice, but 
hereafter to be sought for by bib- 
liographers. 

This addressed to * The Protestant 
Electors of Great Britain,” and ‘the 
notes which accompany it relate 
chiefly to the conduct of senators and 
electors on questions of Romish dis- 
abilities. As his lordship has fallen into 
the mistake of substituting his own 
thoughts and feelings for the tenets and 
practice of his church, a respectable 
eurrency is thus given to some great 
misconceptions, which we shall endea- 
vour to show are historically erro- 
neous. : 

1. His lordship says, 

‘‘ The Church of Rome had been ac- 
cused by many hon. members of perse- 
cution ; he was not prepared to deny that 
accusation... He must, however, re- 
mind the House that, previous to the six- 
teenth century, persecution could not 
exist; up to that time the whole of 
western Europe held one common faith.’’ 

We know not whether the greater 
error lies in the assertion that there was 
no persecution previous to the sixteenth 
century, or that the whole of Western 
Europe held one common faith. The 
former oversight, however, is the more 
astonishing, as historical facts are more 
striking than theological ones. We 
acquit his lordship of any verbal dis- 
tinction on the term persecution, and 
accept it in its ordinary meaning. But 
on such a subject, we may fairly refer 
the layman to the priest, for better in- 
formation. Mr. Berington, a writer 
well known in the Romish commu- 
nion, speaks most positively to the 
existence of heresies at that time, in 
the fourth book of his “ Literary 
History of the Middle Ages.” 

“ Other effects of these grievances, 
and of the relaxed and worldly man- 
ners of the higher orders of church- 
men, were the peculiar heresies of the 
age. Persons possessed of little know- 
ledge—such as the Catharists or Puri- 
tans, the Petrobrussians, the Henri- 
cians, and the Waldenses, or poor men 
of Lyons—undertook, in the ardour of 
their zeal, to reform mankind, and to 
restore Christianity to what they con- 
ceived to be its primitive purity.” 
(p. 184, ed, 1846). 
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We have cited Mr. Berington simply 
as @ witness, though not a very expli- 
cit one,as his account is geographically 
narrow, and partial in other respects. 
That, these heretics were more for- 
midable than Mr. Berington’s expres- 
sion, ** possessed of little knowledge,” 
would lead the reader to suppose, is 
evident from. the fact, that the In- 
QUISITION was established at this pe- 
riod. Many persons, and probably the 
noble lord among the number, have an 
idea that it was peculiar to Spain, was 
intended for Jews and Morescoes, and 
no older than the time of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, or “the sixteenth. cen- 
tury.” But history, when properly 
consulted, informs us, that it was pro- 
jected in 1181, and founded in 1216. 

n 1230, says Llorente, its modern 
secretary, (Ilist. Ing. c. 2, p. 15,) 
“ Many edicts were published, in- 
creasing in severity ; but it appears that 
these rigorous means failed in effect, 
as the cone of the Albigenses pene- 
trated even to the capital of Christen- 
dom.”* In 1255, the Inquisition was 
organised in France by St. Louis; in 
1282 it is found in Aragon; in 1278 
at Naples, though with limited powers, 
and in 1289 at Venice. In 1232 it 
was raging in Germany ; and we take 
this instance separately, because the 
victims are acknowledged by Roman- 
ists to have been innumerable. “ Circa 
Rhenum, inquit (Schafnaburgensis 
continuator anonymus), innumera- 
biles heretici, per Magistrum Conra- 
dum de Marburg, autoritate Aposto- 
lica examinati, ac per sententiam 
secularem damnati sunt.” (Labbe et 
Cossart, xi. 478.) 

Indeed, so far from there being no 

ersecution at this period, never were 
its principles, if they deserve the name, 
either better understood or more dex- 
terously practised. The fourth canon 
of the Council of Tours, held in 1163, 
with Pope Alexander III. for its 
president, complains of the spread of 
heresy from Toulouse into Gascony, 
and many other provinces. This canon, 
as Mr. Landon abridges it, “is directed 





* In 1231, Gregory IX. caused a 
number of heretics to be burned at 
Rome, and wrote to the prelates of 
Bourges and Auxerre to do the same. (Ray- 
naldi, Aun. Eccl. 1231, s. 13, 14, and 23. 
Sismondi, Hist. Alb, ad ann.) 





against the Albigenses, and forbids all 
intercourse with them ; forbids even to 
give them a retreat or protection, or 
to buy and sell with them.” (Manual 
of Councils, p. 599). But this sum- 
mary omits the powerful argument 
with which such a prohibition is en- 
forced, namely, that they may be com- 
pelled to recant, by the want of the 
offices of humanity. “Ut solatio saltem 
humanitatis omisso ab errore vite suse 
resipiscere compellantur.” (Labbe et 
Coss. x. 1419). Death by starvation 
is couched in this enactment, whereas 
the rule of Christianity is to feed the 
needy enemy. 

But as an acquaintance with the 
decrees of councils, and the particular 
transactions of the Inquisition, may 
be too much to expect, we shall again 
refer to Mr. Berington, to prove the 
existence of persecution. In his “ His- 
tory of Henry II. and his Sons,” (a 
work to be found in almost every 
Anglo-Romish library,) he says, that 
in 1214, “in the southern provinces 
of France, a scene was exhibited from 
which reason and religion turn with 
horror.” (p. 515). This was the cru- 
sade against the Albigenses. “I de- 
scribe not (he continues) the streams 
of blood, nor the flaming piles, which 
every where marked the progress of 
the orthodox army. . . . . Was it so 
great a crime to have dissented from 
the faith of Rome?” (p. 520). 

“While the horrors of war thus 
raged, an underpart, often more atro- 
cious, was acted by those whom the 
canons of the Church forbad to stain 
their hands with blood. . . . . The 
more ardent missionaries accompanied 
the army, projecting with the generals 
plans of battles and sieges; marking 
for destruction those whose erroneous 
conduct had been too conspicuous ; 
animating the soldiers, by prospects of 
an eternal crown, to deeds of carnage; 
and preaching the tenets of him a 
was meek of heart, to the prisoners, 
the wounded, and the dying, while 
the butcher held his dagger to the 
throat, and the piles blazed around 
them. If few were reclaimed from 
error who can wonder ?” (p. 521.) 

The honest indignation of Mr. Be- 
rington, who, we must remind the 





+ The application of this last rule to 
Rev, xiii. 17, is obvious, 














reader, was not a favourite with his 
own communion, is not unsupported, 
for similar te had before been 
used by Fleury (Discours iv. c. 14). 
After premising that the Church is not 
the-executioner, but delivers heretics 
to the secular power, he admits, indeed 
maintains, that in practice the maxim 
has not always been followed, selecting 
his instances partly from the same 
period, in which, according to this 
precipitate assertion, there was no 
persecution, because there were no here- 
tics to persecute. 

There is, after all, no such en- 
lightener as contrast, nor can we better 
illustrate the fact of persecution ex- 
isting than by shewing the fate of one 
who was laudably opposed to it. The 
French biographer Chaudon, who be- 
longed to the order of Benedictines, 
so oe aogeraed in Romish literary his- 
tory, has given a brief but remarkable 
article on Bernard de la Barthe, Arch- 
=~ of Auch, who “ was deposed by 
the agniee of the pope during the 
wars of the Albigenses, on account of 
his principles of moderation. It was 
objected to him, as a crime, that he 
had preached indulgence in verse.” 
We make a short extract from the 
specimen which is given of his un- 
welcome poetry. “On doit, dans le 
ceur d'un roi, trouver de l’équité ; et 
dans l’église, de la miséricorde, de la 
clémence & pardonner sinctrement, 
méme les plus grandes fautes.” The 
biographer adds, “These principles 
did not accord with the fury and 
fanaticism of the age, of which La 
Barthe was the victim.” (Dict. Hist. 
ed. 1804, art. Barthe).* 

On the other hand, Sismondi, in his 
“ Literature of the South of Europe,” 
(c. vi.) has given a specimen of what 
we may call persecuting poetry, from 
Izarn, a Dominican missionary and in- 
quisitor, who sustains a dispute with 
one of the Albigenses. “ His style of 
reasoning is, to treat his adversary in 
the most insulting manner ; to present 
to him, all at once, the most unintelli- 





* See Fleury and Sismondi, ad ann. 
1211. The author of the “ Tractatus de 
Heresi,’’ published in the ‘* Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum,’’ vol. v. p. 1786, reckons 
any signs of compassion shown to the 
prisoners of the Inquisition among the in- 
dications of heresy. (Sism, Alb, p. 226.) 
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gible dogmas ; to exact his submission 
to them; and to menace him, at the 
end of every sentence, with death, tor- 
ture, and liell.” 

The reader must follow the subject 
into other periods for himself, as we 
presume he is now convinced that 
previous to the sixteenth century per- 
secution did exist, and in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The name of the 
Lollards, in the fourteenth century, 
will occur to every one. 

2. It is needless to point out the in- 
ference, that if persecution did exist, 
then the whole of Western Europe 
did not hold one common faith, or 
“ were Catholics,” as his lordship pro- 
ceeds to define it. But if we inquire 
whether there was such a time, “ with 
trifling exceptions,” which is conceded 
in the next clause, no epoch will 
answer so exactly as the tenth cen- 
tury, as the reader will see in Mosheim 
at a glance. (Cent. x. part ii. ¢. 5.) 
Never were heresies so few, and even 
some that the historian mentions are of 
a doubtful nature, while others belong 
to the eastern division of Europe. But 
here another question arises,—What 
was the character of that nearly uni- 
form period? Cardinal Baronius, in 
- Ecclesiastical Annals, describes it 
thus : 

“Tt is usual to denominate it the 
iron age, on account of its barbarism 
and barrenness of all good; also the 
leaden age, on account of the abound- 
ing wickedness by which it was de- 
formed ; and the dark age, onaccount of 
the scarcity of writers.” (Ad ann. 900) 

Another competent witness, Mura- 
tori, says,— 

“In the tenth century especially 
alas! what unheard-of monsters fille 
not only many of the chairs of bishops 
and abbots, but likewise that of a. 
Peter! Everywhere might be seen 
the profligate morals of the clergy and 
the monks; and not a few of the rulers 
of churches were more worthy of the 
appellation of wolves than of pastors. 
- . + + Good theologians were not 
then to be found.” (Antiq. Ital. Medii 
LEvi, b. v. p. 82.)¢ 





t These passages are given in Mr. 
Soames’s Mosheim, 1845, vol. ii. pp. 
260, aed, Mr. Bectigtas has cited thé 
former (Lit. Hist. p. 123), but only to 
carp at it, for he feels its force. 
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There was then, if we anticipate in 
language, no Protestantism, (if we ex- 
cept thé isolated Valdenses of Pied- 
mont,) and consequently the meal could 
not experience the wholesome effect of 
theleaven. Even Mr. Berington, when 
8 ing of Berenger and his followers, 
who belong to the next century, admits 
that an improvement accompanied 
them, (Lit. Hist. p. 159.) 

3. The report represents the noble 
speaker as saying,— 

“‘ He took his ground on the necessity, 
at the present time, of general religious 
freedom. (Hear, hear.) . . . He was 
not inclined to relinquish one iota in the 
struggle for religious freedom. . . . He 
added that he was in favour of the most 
entire and unrestricted freedom of con- 
science.”’ 


We give his lordship credit for 
feeling as he s but such senti- 
ments would of course tell better on 
other ground than a defensive one ; 
and if uttered on a question relative 
to Madeira they would be beyond all 
praise. And how shall we reconcile 
them with those expressed oficialy in 
the Encyclical Letter of the late Pope, 
Gregory XVI., dated August 16, 
1832 ? 

“And from this filthy source of 
indifferentism flows that absurd and 
erroneous opinion, or rather mad con- 
ceit, that liberty of conscience is to be 
claimed and maintained for all!” (p. 
13.)—“ Atque ex hoc pudentissimo 
indifferentismi fonte absurda illa fluit 
ac erronea sententia, seu potius delira- 
mentum, asserendam esse ac vindi- 
candam cuilibet libertatem consci- 
entiz.” (p. 24, ed. Dublin, 1838, Tims.) 

It is strange to see an estimable 
nobleman thus brought into actual 
collision of opinion with the head of 
his own church; and we fear it would 
be needless to ask whether the indi- 
vidual opinion or the official one is to 
be taken as decisive. 

The truth is, that most persons’ 
sentiments grow out of the position 
they occupy. Thus in England, where 
a wider field for the exercise of Ro- 
manism is sought, liberty of con- 
science is instinctively claimed ; while 
in Rome itself, where complaints come 
only from the Vaudois, whose condition 
is one of positive suffering, the plea is 
treated as erroneous and even insane. 
To reconcile such contradictions, or 
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variations, is beyond our power. Con- 
sistency, we should think, would dic- 
tate, either silence on the one side, or 
a full admission on the other.* 

4. His lordship, after the words 
last quoted, immediately proceeded as 
follows : 


‘‘That persuasion ought only to be 
used, and that the contest going on be- 
tween the Church of Rome and other 
churches was entirely one of theological 
discussion.” 

The vicar-general of the diocese of 
Funchal, Vasconcellos, issued an ex- 
communication, dated April 27, 1843, 
directed to all ecclesiastics, ministers, 
and officers of justice, against two 
persons who had left the Romish coms 
munion, in consequence of the teach- 
ing of Dr. Kalley. “Let none (he 
enjoins) give them fire, water, bread, 
or any other thing that may be ne- 
cessary for their support. Let none 
pay them their debts . . . . for if an 
do the contrary, which God forbid, 
lay, and consider as laid, upon their 
persons, the penalty of the greater 
excommunication.” 

This is actually stunning, and the 
error of the noble earl’s assertion is 
lost sight of in the horror that such a 
decree produces. To recover our 
breath, let us divert our attention 
from the barbarity of the order, and 
trace it to its source. It is in part a 
repetition of the old Roman penalty 
of “ interdiction of fire and water,” 
of which there is a remarkable in- 
stance connected with Cicero’s ba- 
nishment. ‘“ Per idem tempus P. 
Clodius . . . legem in tribunatu tulit: 
‘ Qui civem R. indemnatum interemisset, 
ei aqua et igni interdiceretur’ Cujus 
verbis etsi non nominabatur Cicero, 
tamen solus petebatur.” (Vell. Paterc. 
b. ii. c. 45.) After his return, he in- 
veighs again this decree, in terms 
which apply but too well to the 
modern one of the diocesan official in 
Madeira. ‘“ Crudele, nefarium, ne in 
sceleratissimo quidem civi sine judicio 
ferendum.” (brat. Pro Domo Sua, 
c. 18.) The prohibition to relieve 
their wants reminds us again of the 





* “Everysect saith, Oh! givemeliberty. 
But give it him, and, to his power, he 
will not yield it to any body else.” Crom- 
well’s Speech to the Parliament of 1654, 
Sept. 12, in Forster’s Life, vol. ii. p. 281, 
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directions made by the Council of 
Tours, “ Ut solatio saltem humani- 
tatis amisso,” &c. The order not to 
pay them any debts, is a counterpart 
of the Bull of Innocent VIII. in 1487, 

ainst the Vaudois, all obligations to 
whom on the part of Romanists are 
thereby cancelled. “ Et alios quos- 
cumque . . . ad aliqua illis statuenda 
et solvenda nullatenus deinceps obli- 
gari.” (Morland’s Hist. of the Churches 
of Piedmont, 1658, p. 203.) This pro- 
hibition comes so near to the maxim 
of not keeping faith with heretics, that 
if Mr. Pitt had consulted the univer- 
sity of Coimbra in Portugal, as well 
as the Spanish ones on the subject, we 
doubt whether their answers could 
have agreed.” 

His lordship, after referring acts of 
persecution to the spirit of the times 
(a fatal rule to the nineteenth century 
at Madeira), said, “he believed he 
might point to passages in the Old 
Testament which might be thought to 
justify persecution.” He explained, 
as meaning that they had given rise 
to the opinion, but not that they would 
justify it. He referred to the wars of 
the Israelites, but the reference is 
unfortunate, as it is at issue with the 
fact. For in Levit. xviii. 24-28, the 
cause of the Canaanites being exter- 
minated is declared to be, not their 
heresy (or why should Egypt have 
been spared?) but their moral abo- 
minations; previously to which (Gen. 





* For the events at Funchal, see Mr. 
Lord’s ‘‘ Popery at Madeira,’’ and ‘‘ Nar- 
rative by an English Resident.’ 

While writing this, we observe that a 
meeting of the Roman Catholics of Lon- 
don was held at the Crown and Anchor, 
June 28th, when the terms ‘“ grievous 
oppressions . . . at variance with justice 
. .. grievous to them as citizens and 
subjects,’’ (terms far more applicable to 
the persecuted Protestants at Madeira,) 
were embodied in the resolutions. At 
the same time, the July No. of the 
‘* Jewish Records ”’ contains the expul- 
sion from Cracow, by the Austrian go- 
vernment, of the Missionaries to the 
Jews, that city having been annexed to 
the Austrian dominions. How unfortu- 
nately are applications for the removal of 
disabilities timed, while persecution and ex- 
pulsion are being employed: they should 
come supported by actual instances of 
doing as - would be done by. 
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xv. 16) the gift of the land to Israel 
is adjourned, as those nations were 
not ripe for judgment; so that, with- 
out their growing worse, they would 
have been s . The anuotators of 
the Douay Bible, 1609, deduce per- 
secution from Deut. xvii. 8, saying, 
“Here we see what authority was 
leased to give to the Church guides 
in the Old Testament, in . . . . punish- 
ing with death such as refused to obey 
their decisions, and surely he has not 
done less for the Church guides of the 
New Testament.” : 

This is an unhappy citation, for not 
heresy, but crime (Homicidinen, Jan- 
senius in loco) is the subject of the 
decree ; and to extend it to religion is 
as bold in adding as to nullify the se- 
cond commandment is in retrenching. 
Such an adherence to the Mosaic le- 
gislation, to be consistent, should. be 
equally tenacious of the ritual. 

We might also ask, To what the dis- 
tinction amounts which is drawn in 
the speech “between heretics and 
those who were followers of heresies ?” 
as if the latter, “who had not been 
members, . . . were not looked upon 
in the same light, . . . and were not 
liable to the imposition of the same 

enalties.” This may be the theory, 

ut it is contradicted by the practice, 
for the Vaudois, who have endured so 
many penalties and fiery persecutions, 
are not heretics in that sense, but fol- 
lowers, or descendants, and it would 
bafile the ablest Church antiquary to 
say precisely when they began. Wee 
the many and grinding penalties in- 
flicted on the Finck Dectastenta for 
a whole century, enacted against he- 
retics, or the followers of “a heresy 
once founded?” Indisputably the 
latter. And, considering what human 
nature is, especially when excited by 
the doctrine of supremacy, we would 
not rely on the theory for a moment, 
where the power to persecute existed 
uncontrolled. 

The subject has led us further than 
the apparent limits of the speech might 
seem to warrant. But it embraces too 
many topics to be briefly discussed, and 
contains too many historical errors to 
be passed over. At its political as- 
pect we have scarcely glanced, our 
task being otherwise long enough, and 
the reader may ponder the notes for 
himself. However, we part from the 
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noble earl, with our acknowledgment 
of his straightforwardness, and, for that 
reason, 


With such respect as warriors feel 
For foemen worthy of their steel. 


But, on the whole, we cannot say 
that our confidence in lay disclaimers 
is increased by the perusal, further 
than as private sentiments ; and that 
we lay down the speech, more decided 
to abide by the general voice, as in- 
terpreted by history, than by that of 
individuals, however elevated or able. 

We have deferred to the conclusion 
a remark we wished to make on the 
subject of persecution. It is our con- 
viction that whatever in the Mosaic 
law_may seem to authorise capital 
punishments for heresy is distinctly 
repealed by our divine ea in Luke 
ix. 56; and that the words the Son of 
Man is not come, &c. are a legislative 
formula, setting forth the commence- 
ment of a new era, and abrogating, as 
one would say, all previous statutes 
and customs. The Notes on the 
Rhemish Testament of 1582 retain the 
power to punish capitally ; in Mac- 
namara’s reprint of 1818 some sup- 
pressions are made, in deference to the 
times; but that on Luke ix. 56 is al- 
lowed to stand, where the inference, 
very different from our own, is this :— 
“ 


or (is) the Church or Christian . 


rinces to be blamed for putting 

eretics to death.” The case of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira is there quoted, as 
being both struck down to death by 
St. Peter “ for defrauding the Church.” 
Fraud, however, is not heresy, but 
crime ; and where, we may ask, is the 

round for the assertion that he struck 

own either to death? Ananias fell 
(Acts v. 5), reproved only by Peter, 
but smitten, as we must imply, by the 
Almighty ; and the apostle only fore- 
told ¢ e like death to Sapphira, under 
inspiration to do so. Even if it were 
otherwise, the exercise of miraculous 
power, which supposes a divine direc- 
tion how to use it, affords no prece- 
dent for the use of human means, 
under the influence of human motives. 
Death is too awful a thing to depend 
on inference, without a positive com- 
mand, especially when the first wish 
to promote the gospel by it, on the 
part of the mistaken apostles, was in- 
statitly rebuked by the Saviour. The 
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Reformation was ushered in with si- 
milar principles. “Let there be no 
compulsion (writes Luther) ; let there 
be no recourse to the sword: in that 
way nothing will 8 oso (Milner, 
vol. v. p. 159.) is was written in 
1523 to the Duke of Savoy, whom he 
had reason to consider favourable to 
the Reformation, and whom he cautions 
accordingly against the use of such 
means for ipseing, | it. Oh that the 
warning had been heeded by all for 
whom he intended it! 


Chronique de la Traison et Mort de 
Richard Deux, Roy d Engleterre, gc. 
Par Benjamin Williams, F.S.A. 
MR. WILLIAMS deserves that his 

labours should be gratefully received 
by the public, both for the interestin 
history he has for the first time plac 
before them, and for the learning and 
industry which he has shown in illus- 
trating and wimpy 4 Not a single 
copy it appears of this chronicle, re- 
lating to\a singular epoch in our his- 
tory, exists in any of our public libra- 
ries, and only a portion of it was 
translated towards the close of the 15th 
century. The editor, in accounting 
for this, remarks that such was the 
ascendancy of the house of Lancaster 
that only two fragments of Yorkist 
chroniclers appear to have reached us. 
The chronicle before us, however, was 
known to Caxton, Fabyan, and Holin- 
shed, and part of it was translated by 
Stowe. all, Daniel, and Hayward 
also used and quoted it; and Carte 
gives the title of it, with the author’s 
name—Relation de la Prise de Richard 
IT. par Berry, Roy Armes. There is 
also the metrical history by Creton, 
translated by Mr. Webb in the Archeeo- 
logia, vol. xx. The MS. copies on the 
continent are very numerous, an ac- 
count of which is given by Mr. Wil- 
liams. Le Beau also condensed the 
chronicle, which was given in Mr. 
Beuchon’s Chronicles of France. As 
regards the veracity of the historian, 
we must refer to Mr. Williams’s pre- 
face, where it will be seen how success- 
fully he has defended him on one point 
against the assertions of those who are 
generally considered as the highest 
authorities in historical research and 
learning. We refer to the subject of 
the Bishop of Carlisle’s speech, and to 
the conspiracy at — 
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The text of the present work is 
taken from the earliest existing MS. in 
the king’s library at Paris (No. 904). 
The writing is of the early part of the 
15th century,—the characters Gothic. 
The author thinks it probable that it 
was a translation from the Latin of 
the Monk of St. Denys, and that it 
was in existence prior to 1402; and 
that neither Berry, Chatelain, nor Le 
Bel can be considered as more than 
the translators of the respective MSS. 
which bear their names; and that the 
author, whoever he was, must have 
been present at the scenes he describes. 
Much probability attaches to the Monk 
of St. Denys; and the reader will 
peruse with pleasure Mr. Williams’s 
account, and conclude that a nearer 
approach to the truth could hardly be 
expected. One curious circumstance 
is mentioned @ xxxiv.), “that many 
copies of the MS. were once in the 
library of the Dukes of Burgundy at 
Brussels, and all these MSS. want the 
account of Richard's capture by the Earl 
of Northumberland.” ‘This is remark- 
able, and we hardly think that the 
editor has sufficiently accounted for it; 
but his summary of the causes of the 
fatal unpopularity of Richard with the 
Londoners will be found we think 
to contain the truth. There were, 
in fact, no elements of popularity in 
Richard’s character. He neither con- 
ciliated the nobility, the clergy, nor the 
people j and the murder of the Duke 
of Gloucester was such a shock to the 
general feeling as made dislike with 
most increase to detestation. In- 
terested as we have been in all the 
minute detail of historical composition 
shown in this work, in which step by 
step we have followed the fading star 
of regal glory to its last decline, we 
could have wished some clearer infor- 
mation had been given relating to the 
manner of the king’s death; for we 
have always been reluctant to relin- 

uish our suspicion that, after a 
ong series of degradation and in- 
sult, with no consolation in the present, 
with no hopes for the future, perhaps 
dreading to be the victim of some 

eater and more secret cruelty, the poor 
iscrowned, dethroned, and degraded 
king terminated his life by voluntary 
starvation,—a deed his keepers would 
not be willing to oppose, and which 
surely would not be beyond the reach 


mind and severe constraint 
finement of the body. On this belief 
Richard's escape might be denied, and 
yet Henry’s solemn declaration re- 
ceived. Mr. Tytler’s hypothesis of the 
escape of Richard from Pontefract 
Castle, and his abode in’ Scotland, is 
certainly not a modern Res apes nor a 
rthe 
e 


of what is probable, considering too 
the effects of previous anguish of ite 
and ¢on- 


paradox in the proper meaning o 
word, but is a proof how many probah 
reasons can be given, and what ‘veri- 
similitude of facts may be brought 
together on any subject like the pre- 
sent, over which the veil of time has 
been carelessly thrown, and how very 
scrupulously and jealously evidence 
must be examined and tested by 
adequate learning and information : ex. 
gr. by some persons Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's objection to Isabel being’ not at 
liberty to marry, would be accepted ; 
and yet Sir H. Nicolas has shown its 
entire want of weight or importance. 
On the other hand, we must differ from 
the editor in his reasoning about Henry 
the Fifth’s anxiety on the subject, pre- 
vious to his embarkation to France. 
To explain his letter we do not think 
it necessary that he should here allude 
to Richard, but, situated as he was, he 
would be alarmed lest the shadow of 
an impostor might gradually assume 
the substance of reality, and, in his 
absence, form a central point of danger 
to rally the disaffected and to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom, to embarrass 
the councils of the delegated authority 
he left, if not to endanger the safety 
of the throne. 

We have now only room once more 
to express our opinion as to the cu- 
riosity and value of this chronicle now 
made public, and to repeat that it has 
been edited with such a degree of care, 
and with such ample illustrations and 
researches, as much to increase the 
value of the work, and to assist and 
guide the reader in his investigations 
and conclusions. 


Memorials of Charter House ; a Series 

| of Original Views taken and drawn 
on stone. By C. W. Radclyffe, Esq. 
1844, folio. 

Chronicles of Charter House. By a 
Carthusian. 1847, 8vo. 
AS there are no impressions more 
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vividthan stich as are received in youth, 


so_there FF no predilections more 
enduring than those which generous 
minds entertain for the friends and 
scenes of their boyhood. To gratify 
this laudable sentiment some excellent 
works have been produced, among 
which sama WpRriculariee for their 
copiousness, Mr. Trollope’s History of 
shrist’s Hopital and Dr. Hibbert’s 
ea y of Chetham’s foundations at 

anchester ; and, for its minute bio- 
gerRhicn! details, Dr. Wilson's History 
of Merchant-Taylors’ School. The 
Charter-house has itself received re- 

ated attention; the “ Domus Car- 

husiana” of Herne, published in the 
eventeenth century, and its History, 
y Bearcroft, early in the last, having 

formed a foundation for subsequent 
authors. 

Both of the works before us are 
more excellent in their pictorial than 
their descriptive contents, though by 
no means void of merit in the Satter 
respect. The folio volume contains 
fourteen views, well executed in litho- 
graphy. - The architecture of the 

harter-house still preserves several 
detached features of the ancient mo- 
nastic buildings, and those are valu- 
able to the artist; though on the 
whole the place is a very discordant 
mixture of various styles. ‘Thus Mr. 
Radclyffe’s view of “ The Chapel and 
adjoining buildings” exhibits mul- 
lioned windows, some square-headed, 
and some flat-arched, "intermingled with 
modern windows, — Italian, round- 
headed, and square-headed, of all 
shapes and sizes. ‘The same result 
may be observed in other public 
buildings which have been altered to 
suit the internal arrangements of a 
variety of occupants, without regard 
to external symmetry. The whole is 
crowned by a belfry, which is rather 
oriental than gothic in its character. 
Still there is more interest in such a 
‘ structure, imparted by old associa- 

tions, than in one whilly modern- 
antique, such as the school buildings 
at. Rugby, or the new portions of 
Christ's Hospital. ‘There are also 
interesting Elizabethan features in the 
Charter-house, as the Great Hall, 
with its screens and furniture, and 
the Great Chamber, or Old Gover- 
nors’ Room, with its iiagnificent 
chimney-piece. These date about 
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the year 1571, when the Charter- 
house was the mansion of the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

The descriptions attached to Mr. 
Radelyffe’s views are rendered inte- 
resting to the old Carthusian, from 
containing not merely school reminis- 
cences, but even copies of the names 
of old scholars which are carved and 
inscribed in various parts of the build- 
ing. Prefixed are lists of the Gover- 
nors from the foundation (amounting 
to 267 in March, 1844), of the Masters 
and Officers; and a list of the actual 
members of the establishment, includ- 
ing the foundation and other scholars. 

Ve must now turn to the octavo 
volume, the author of which has been 
ambitious to do more than merely 
provide letter-press to accompany 
prints; and, though he has been too 
eager to publish to add much to his 
predecessors on the present occasion, 
proposes to pursue his _ historical 
researches, which we hope he will do. 
He is a very young man, having (as 
he states in his preface) “himself but 
recently left the [school] walls whose 
history he thus imperfectly attempts 
to illustrate ;” and we find from the 
initials subscribed that his name is 
William John Duff Roper. 

Mr. Roper has compiled a pleasing 
summary of the history of the spot 
in its four several stages,—1. As a 
large plague-cemetery; 2. As a Car- 
thusian monastery; 3. As a noble- 
man’s mansion; and 4. As a public 
school; and he has only to fill up the 
outline thus drawn, and to correct 
the imperfections and inadvertenciés 
of inexperienced authorship, in order 
to form a work of standard value and 
authority. Among the more impor- 
tant changes which his views will 
undergo, will, no doubt, be a greater 
decision of opinion upon ecclesiastical 
affairs. He will become either the 
sincere Protestant, or the high-flying 
Anglo-Catholic ; and his next edition 
will not contain an intermixture of 
such extravagant laudations and ambi- 
guous censures of the monks as appear 
in pp. 31, 45. He will either discover 
that monachism was a corrupted sys- 
tem which ought (in the providence 
of God) to have passed away to make 
room for the more useful designs of 
Sutton and others; or he will join 
those who lament over its loss, and 
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look back, like Lot's wife, with regret 
on its destruction. 
As an historical antiquary he will 
perceive that ancient documents re- 
uire to be edited with much care; 
that letters such as he has introduced 
should either be printed with the 
words in extenso (which is the prefer- 
able plan), or, if contractions must be 
given, they should be those which 
have a fixed and determinate mean- 
ing, and do not leave many words im- 
perfectly expressed, or even wholly 
obscure; as in the letter of Jasper 
Fylolle (not Fylott), which will be 
found printed in extenso in Mr. Wright’s 
Letters on the Suppression of the 
Monasteries (one of the works of the 
Camden Society), no one would guess 
the words “ pu’se to cell” meant per- 
verse councell, or that “ hive” (which 
should be “ hire”) meant hear; or 
“ en’hedde,” ever lead. And so again 
in the monk Darby’s confession, p. 37, 
among lesser difficulties, “ in’ter” is 
printed for martyr, and “ y’w” for then. 
&c. &c. Thus, also, the alias of prior 
Channey or Chauncey will disappear, 
the first being merely a misreading in 
two letters, for Chazncy—just as car- 
dinal Wolsey signed his name Wulcy, 
which has been often misread Wuley. 
In the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, vol. iv. p. 308, will be 
found a list of illustrious persons 
buried in the monastery of the Char- 
ter-house, of which Stowe (whom 
Mr. Roper copies) has given so inac- 
curate a copy that, among other errors, 
he has cut one person (sir John Der- 
wentwater) into two, thus—“ John 
Dore, Want Water, Knight.” Stowe 
has also omitted the name of highest 
rank among the whole, namely, the 
Duchess of Treland, the wife of the 
favourite of Richard the Second, and 
a granddaughter of king Edward the 
Third. 
In the same work, vol. ii. p. 91, is a 
paper describing the arms of gover- 
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nors, officers, &c. which existed in the 
Great Chamber and Chapel of the 
Charter-house in the year 1619. The 
coats are partly the same as those on 
the ceiling of the old School-room, of 
which Mr. Roper has an engraved 
plate at p. 172. 

A Chronica Series of the officers of 
the Institution is given by Mr. Roper, 
together with a copy of its laws; and 
we cannot pass over without remark 
the contradiction presented to view in 
the two following paragraphs, which 
happen to face each other in opposite 

es. 
rom the Laws :— 


‘“‘The Registrar and Solicitor [one 
officer] shall not presume to receive or 
meddle with any monies accrueing, due 
to the Hospital by way of fine, rent, or 
debt whatever.”’ 

From the History :— 

‘* The offices of Registrar and Receiver 
are now merged in one. The first person 
who held the double office was in 1835, 
Thomas Gatty, who was succeeded, in 
1838, by Archibald Keightley. 

One more extract we must make 
—— “ The Master,” as it is not 
explained how the modern Governors 
overrule what our author says “ are 
still essential regulations.” 

‘¢ He shall neither have nor accept of 
any place of preferment or benefit, either 
in Church or Commonwealth, whereby 
he may be drawn from his residence, care, 
and charge of the Hospital ; and if he do, 
in such case, he shall leave that place 
[é. e. the office of Master,] or be displaced 
if he refuse to leave it.’’ 


We relinquish the commentary upon 
these old laws and the modern prac- 
tices to more powerful advocates than 
ourselves: but we should like to 
know how far the persons of very 
high rank (who form the present 
board of Governors of the Charter- 
house) have ever become acquainted 
with their own duties and responsi- 
bilities. 





The Claims of Intellect. An appeal to 
the Constituency of the Empire. By Wil- 
liam Ray Smee.—It is not often that po- 
litical pamphlets are perused by any save 
political readers. The grounds, however, 
taken by Mr. Smee in his ‘ Claims of 
Intellect’? will be; found both novel and 
interesting to all; and though a pamphlet 
cannot do justice to the grandeur of the 


subject, it will in the present instance be 
found to evince the union of deep 
thought with considerable historical know- 
ledge. From its brief but graphic sketches 
of statesmen and of senators, from its 
versatility of style, and from the general 
interest of the subject, this pamphlet may 
be read with pleasure. 
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Lays of Israel ; or, Tales of the Temple 
and the Cross. By Amelia Mary Loraine. 
—There is really very considerable ele- 
gance and beauty in the manner in which 
these ancient and sacred stories are pre- 
sented in verse. Correctness of language, 
pleasing sentiments, and sweet-flowing 
versification, are found throughout. The 
only difficulty we find is to make an ex- 
tract where choice seems almost excluded 
by equality of excellence. The ‘ Ark of 
Rushes’’ might deserve to be extracted 
entire; but so we might also say of some 
others, as the story of Ruth: but, after 
long doubting, and often choosing, we 
have resolved to select the very first lay 
with which the work commences :— 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


Oh! fairer than the fairest southern clime, 
Than isles of Greece, or sweet Italia’s prime ; 
Or the light spots upon the Indian sea, 
Where glittering fruit bends down the odorous 
tree, (furl’d,— 
And bright birds sit with starry wings un- 
Was the bless’d garden of the new-made world. 
Oh! ‘not so lovely are the dreams that sweep, 
Like rosy clouds, across a poet’s sleep, 
When his sweet lay is done, but its deep strain 
Haunting him still; noreven thine, Lorrain— 
Thou whose bright soul all but divinely shines 
In thy too matchless pencil’s wondrous lines,— 
‘Thou ne’er didst give thy canvas aught so fair 
As Eden, ere the serpent entered there. 


First home of man ere crime and woe, as now, 

Had dimm/’d the glorious image on his brow; 

When, with a form sublime and soul of grace, 

He dwelt, the first of a half-angel race, 

Over whose early fall a pitying host— 

Angels indeed—soon wept their likeness lost. 

Not since that Paradise has man ere borne, 

Save once, such glorious shape as then was 
worn 

(Once, to redeem us from a curse most just, 

Long after, Glory clothed itself in dust). 

For, still in form and lineament the same, 

Where now is all which best that form be- 
came? 

The mind’s pure light, the spotlessness of so ul 

The perfect truth, that sanctified the whole, 

That sat on Adam’s brow, and made more fair 

The cheek of Eve beneath her golden hair, 

And shone in eyes all cloudless and serene— 

Where never fear had watched, nor tears had 
been? 


Garden thrice blessed ! where the voice of God 
Was heard inthe cool twilight ; whose pure sod 
Was made an angel’s pathway,—was the place 
Where man first knelt before the Throne of 
Grace; 

Nor there forgot to kneel as from afar [star. 
Gleam’d the grey dawn, or rose the evening 
The daily service of that happy clime 

Needed nor morning bell nor vesper chime. 


They lived as none on earth shall live again, 
Pure as the flowers it was their care to train; 
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They lived, yet knew not of suspense and fear ; 
Wonder’d, yet trembled not, that God was 
near. 

Bless’d were their days, in peace serenely spent, 
In labours light and pleasures innocent ; 

And sweet their nights beneath the starry sky, 
Nor wanted they another canopy. (wings, 
Above them seraphs spread their radiant 
And kept in holy hand their slumberings. 


Oh, what a dismal page was then unread 

Of grief, and guilt, and passion! O’er the dead 
Love had not wept, nor sin in ruin laid 

The fairest work the hand of God had made. 


This little volume is so well written, 
with so much taste and poetical feeling, 
that it is worthy a careful revision and 





improvement of particular passages. No 
work can be made perfect at once. 
The Conquest of China. By Rev. J. 


C. Bissett, d4.M.—The Opium war with 
China is a subject offering few opportu- 
nities to call out the genius or skill of a 
poet, for it is deficient in those particulars 
which are necessary to animate and fill a 
narrative; and the sentiments which are 
put into the mouth of a Chinese, if 
they pass beyond the line of common 
generalities, from our entire ignorance 
of the people, must be wanting in veri- 
similitude. We cannot well imagine what 
a Chinese Emperor would say to his 
Prime Minister; nor could we venture to 
frame a speech on State policy from the 
Chinese Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
yellow silk petticoat; or an oration from 
a Tartar major-general to a regiment 
armed with bows and arrows. Though 
the present author cannot overcome those 
difficulties inherent on his subject, yet he 
has shown himself capable of succeeding, 
when he has chosen a better field to dis- 
play his talents. We make one ex- 
tract. 


Nine festive days in city of nine gates, 

In palace hall, but most in gardens [dight ?] 

More famed than those of Belus mighty king, 

The scenes ali to b 

The glories of the earth are there displayed 

In miniature, but seeming vast by art. 

Camellias, snow-like, crown the lofty hills, 

From which cascades with shout re-echoing 
bear 

A tribute to the beauteous lake’s expanse, 

Whence scarcely can the sun, in love withdraw 

His rays, reluctant, to attend his court, 

When to the blest Hesperian isles he goes, 

The avenues of stately trees around, 

Both hill and dale in prospect wide unfold, 

Where colours varied in the clustered woods 

Of camphor, myrtle, palm, bamboo, and oak, 

Enchant the eye. How graceful flow the 
streams, 

Diffusing fragrance from their spicy banks, 

And on the verdant lawns a flood of light, 

A joy which must be seen before it’s felt, 
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On beauty’s map there lies a golden spot, 

The patriotic care of him, who deigns 

With princely hand t’ inaugurate the plough, 

Where mulberry, the orange, grape, and peach, 

The sugar-cane, pomegranate, olive, date, 

Nature’s whole wealth, in full luxuriance glow. 

In terraces, on sculptured columns borne, 

In tiers o’erhanging tiers, the flowers bright, 

Magnificent but chaste, of every hue, 

Of every form, the senses charmed o’erjoy. 

If one above the rest excel, as queen 

Of flowers, it is the sacred Lotus fair ; 

In yellow and vermillion robes she sits, 

Enthroned in crystal vase, as herself pure, , 

Round which crystalline fountains sportful 
dance, &c. 


We do not enter into the subject of 
verbal criticism, a task the author, as his 
taste refines, will best do for himself. We 
advise him, however, to proceed ps rene 
in his poetical career,—reading diligently, 
composing carefully, correcting honestly, 
and keeping in mind that poetry is an art 
that requires all the faculty, the strength, 
and the exertion of the mind. It is a 
prize which cannot be gained sine pulvere 
et sudore. 

Posthumous and other Poems. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo.—This collec- 
tion forms a very graceful termination to 
the long series of writings, replete with 
pious gratitude to her God, and true 
sympathy with her kind, which proceeded 
from the unwearied pen of this favourite 
writer. We had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting our readers with an authentic 
memorial of the life and writings of the 
late Mrs. Tonna, in the Obituary of our 
magazine for last October. About one- 
third of the effusions in the present volume 
have before appeared in various serial 

uiblications ; and as they are only a por- 
fion of those which have so appeared, the 
present volume will probably be followed 
by another. We shall not excite sur- 
prise by saying, that the poems which 
were selected by the author herself for 
pliblication please us best; and we shall 
extract the two following as very cha- 
racteristic of her sentiments and ta- 
lents :— 


CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


Soldier, go—but not to claim {sure, 
Mouldering spoils of earth-born trea- 
Not to build a vaunting name, 
Not to dwell in tents of pleasure. 
Dream not that the way is smooth ; 
Hope not that the thorns are roses ; 
Turn no wishful eye of youth, 
Where the sunny beam reposes ; 
Thou hast sterner work to do, 
Hosts to cut thy passage through ; 
Close behind thee gulfs are burning— 
Forward! there is no réeturtiing. 


Soldier, rest—but not for thee 5 . 
Spreads the world her downy pillow ; 
On the rock thy couch must,be, : 
While around thee chafes the billow : 
Thine must be a watchful sleep, 
Warier than another’s waking ; .- 
Such a charge as thou dost keep, _ 
Brooks no moment of forsaking. 
Sleep, as on the battle field, 
Girded—grasping sword and shield; . 
Those thou canst not name nor number, 
Steal upon thy broken slumber. 


Soldier; rise—the war is done: 
Lo! the hosts of hell are flying ; 
’Twas thy Lord the battle. won; 
Jesus vanquished them by dying. 
Pass the stream—before thee lies 
All the conquered land of glory ; 
Hark what songs of rapture rise— 
These proclaim the victor’s story. 
Soldier, lay thy weapons down, 
Quit the sword and take the crown. 
Triumph ! all thy foes are banish’d, 
Death is slain, and earth has vanish’d. 





CHRISTMAS. 


Soft as the snowy flakes, that steal 
From yonder cloud their mystic birth, 
Saviour of men, thou didst reveal 
Thy glories to a thankless earth : 
No sparkling béams around thee thrown— 
Thy brightness,—purity alone. 
And, snow: like, still dost thou descend 
Where grace her silent work hath done, 
Subdue with noiseless force, and blend 
Opposing natures into one. 
Thine awful purity they see, 
And, gazing, shine—enrobed in Thee. 


No laughing summer cheers thy toil, 

Darkness and storm thy course array ; 
While deep in this ungrateful soil 

Thy softening Spirit wends His way : 
Too oft unwelcome—though He bring 
The sure, sole hope of waking spring ! 
Oh, Saviour! in this solemn hour, 

While low we bend th’ accustomed knee, 
Subdue us by thy mighty power, 

Unite our darkened souls to Thee. 
Enrobe us, Lord, that we may shine, 
For all our beauty will be thine! 





The Pictorial Book of Ballads, Tva- 
ditional and Romantic. Edited by J. 8S. 
Moore, Hsq. First series.—We canscareely 
have too much of our old ballad poetry, 
and are obliged to any one who will edit 
it in a correct and accessible form, The 
present is intended as a popular work. It 
is embellished with woodcuts, and each 
ballad has a useful introductory little 
essay. The selection is good, chiefly 
taken from Percy and Scott, with the ad- 
dition of some modern ballads. Among 
them is one with which the volume énds, 
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panel: the Hermit of Warkworth, by 
Dr. Percy. It is some time since we read 
this ; but, having now gone over it again, 
we by more and’ more convinced that 
Percy, whatever taste he may have shown 
in co eeting eed editing old ballads, had 
no poetical talent of his own. We lately 
made ptt remarks on his celebrated 
ballad ‘* Oh, Nanny,” ‘&c. and we assert 
that nothing can’ be more feeble or com- 
mon-place in sentiment or expression 
than the whole of the Hermit of Wark- 
worth. It'is such as few would venture 
to publish in the present day ; and Percy 
has caught no inspiration whatever from 
the old minstrels with whom he loved to 
dwell. In fact, it is so dull, so prosaic, 
and the expressions and imagery are so 
out of keeping with the characters and 
the time, that it was a work of great diffi- 
culty to read it through. Dr. Leyden’s 
Mermaid is no great favourite of ours: 
there is something tawdry about the de- 
scription, and out of nature in the whole ; 
but ptobably it is popular, and, if so, 
the editor has done rightly in inserting 
it; but we certainly in another edi- 
tion would reject ‘‘ The Feaste of Alle 
Devilles’’ from the library of letters, for 
neither the poetry nor sentiment are worth 

reserving, and the language is of no time 
or period at all. We trust the editor will 
go on with his pleasing task, of which 
copious materials are to be procured 
without trouble, and pay particular at- 
tention to the selection of his modern 
ballads. 





Daughters; a Tale, by the Author of 
‘+ Sybit Lennard.” 8vo. 3 vols.—This 
is one of the best novels of the season. 
There is an originality of thought, a fresh- 
ness of feeling, and what may be termed a 
truth drawn from nature, which we do 
not often meet with now-a-days. The 
author is not writing in order to produce 
a studied and striking effect, but is en- 
deavouring to display the workings of the 
human heart, as they manifest themselves 
in the ordinary scenes and incidents of 
life. The tale is told in an easy and 
graceful manner, abounding with passages 
possessing much beauty of thought and 
expression. There is a mournful and 
touching interest also in some parts of the 
story, which will go home to the feelings 
of every reader, but which at the same 
time is not extended to such a length as 
to Ieave a gloomy impression behind. 





Remarks on Baptismal Regeneration. 
By the late Rev. John Davison, B.D., 
Sormerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
author of ‘‘ Discourses on Prophecy.” 
8vo.—This tract originally appeared in 
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the Quarterly Review some years since, 
and we think great judgment has been 
shewn in publishing it in a separate form 
at the present time. In a limited compass 
a very difficult subject is discussed with 
much soundness of thought, and in a 
style remarkable for force and clearness 
of expression. 





Sermons by Archbishop Usher. 18mo. 


pp. 396.—This little volume belongs to a 


series entitled ‘* Doctrinal Puritans,’”’ and 
intended to comprise reprints of their best 
works, and those of “ divines of the seven- 
teenth century.’’ They are so arranged 
that each is a subject by itself, and may 
be purchased separately. Writings of 
Bishops Hall, Reynolds, and Hopkins, 
are announced in the list, and among the 
Nonconformists, Drs. Owen, and Good- 
win, Charnock, Watson, and Howe. The 
sermons of Archbishop Usher are not the 
most known of his works, and are com- 
paratively scarce, so that this reprint is 
an acquisition to the reader. They were 
preached at Oxford, after his being driven 
from Ireland, and the preface gives an in- 
teresting account of the notes being taken 
fram which they were originally pub- 
lished. The character given of them by Mr. 
Bickersteth, in his ‘‘ Christian Student,” 
is, ‘‘ truly valuable, practical, and experi- 
mental.’”’ Of the last description, we give 
a specimen from the Sermon on Romans, 
ve p. 244, ‘‘ Take this for another differ- 
ence [oatress true and temporary faith] 
that God’s children* can as earnestly 
desire grace as mercy; the temporary 
desire mercy, but never desire grace. The 
believer desires grace to have his nature 
healed, to hate his former conversation. 
The temporary . . . only fears damnation, 
and self-love makes him only desire free- 
dom from that.’? The reader who is fond 
of tracing parallel ideas may compare this 
passage with Horace, Epist. b. 1, xvi. 
1. 52. The treatise on the Incarnation, 
entitled ‘* Immanuel,’’ and two sermons 
on ‘The Seal of Salvation,’’ are added 
in this edition. A few slight abridge- 
ments and changes of obsolete expres- 
sions are made, for the benefit of readers 
in general. 

The Unseen World, including Appa- 
vitions, Warnings, Haunted Places, &c, 
—-We do not know the exact purpose 
which the writer of this little work had in 
view when he says ‘that his aim is to set 





* In the sense of Romans, viii. 14. 
The temporary faith, spoken of below, 
may be contrasted with the stedfast faith, 
which accompanies repentance, in the 
latter part of our catechism, 
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forth Christian views on a point of po- 
pular belief which writers have generally 
considered worthy of ridicule or pity, or 
at least susceptible of a natural explana- 
tion.” We presume, however, that he is 
a believer in the reality of many of them, 
and that he considers them as one species of 
celestial revelation to the children of clay. 
No doubt but there are many persons— 
classes even of persons—who are willing 
to profess their belief in spectres and 
apparitions. Such persons are generally 
those of warm imagination, susceptible 
temperament, or those who delight in 
mystical ideas, in accounts of visions, 
and who believe in dreams,—whose reli- 
gious feelings run into superstition ; and 
lastly, those who delight in the wonderful 
and the obscure, and who seek rather the 
amusement of the fancy than the convic- 
tion of the reasoning faculty. In one of 
the works belonging in doctrine to the 
Oxford theology the author says, speaking 
of his belief of great religious events 
about to occur, “that the messages going 
on between heaven and earth are constant, 
and you may even fee the brush of the 
angels’ wings as they pass you.’’ Now 
such a visionary frame of mind as this 
would be an admirable receptacle for other 
spiritual wonders ; for if angels are to be 
seen and felt by eyes of mortality, why 
not the spirits of the departed? If the 
laws which govern the universe are to 
be broken in one instance, why not in 
another? In fact, only give the reins 
without check to a warm imagination, 
heightened by peculiar views of religion, 
and there is no wonder so great, no event 
so improbable, that it will not be received. 
We have, however, only one sound test 
by which we are to distinguish truth and 
falsehood—visionary dreams and real facts, 
which is, the employment of evidence in 
its strictest and most approved forms. 
If these supernatural stories will stand 
proper judicial examination, and will be 
supported by unexceptionable witnesses, 
then we are quite ready to give them our 
attention, and, if necessary, our belief. 
Till that time comes our objections to 
their reality are twofold; the first, that 
supernatural appearances or facts have 
never been proved to be witnessed by two 
or more persons ; the second, that being 
transitory in their nature, it is impossible 
for any one by denying their reality to 
make his denial good, for the very nature 
of them does not permit such a refutation : 
the advantage, therefore, is all on the side 
ofthe believer. ‘‘ I saw,’’ says my friend, 
‘*Mr. Newman's ghost or spirit walking 
very distractedly in the room which he 
inhabited at Oriel college, while he himself 
was at Rome.”’ ‘ Well, show him to me.” 
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*¢ Oh no! he appeared only a moment to 
me, shook his head, and vanished.’? Thus 
the proof is removed from the fact itself 
to the narrator of it; and why should I 
believe his evidence contrary to all the 
experience of mankind, and in opposition 
to the established laws of nature? If, 
however, Mr. Newman had been seen by 
two persons at the same time, both of 
whom were ready to vouch for the reality 
of his appearance, then our investigation 
of the subject must be more closely con- 
ducted; if by more than two persons, 
as by all the fellows in the common room, 
then indeed we should approach the in- 
quiry with feelings alike serious and 
painful. But such suppositions are un- 
necessary, for we absolutely deny that any 
such appearances had ever tolerably cre- 
dible testimony on their side. Although, 
however, we have read this work without 
the slightest conviction in any of the 
marvels it relates, we have been much en- 
tertained with it as a copious and well- 
selected assemblage of the most approved 
stories of the kind. 





The Amateur Gardener's Calendar, &c. 
By Mrs. Loudon.—This work is dedicated 
to Lady Peel. It is divided into twelve 
chapters, each containing one month in 
the year, and contains all the necessary 
directions for each respective period, in 
every branch of the garden, whether in 
the open air or protected, including the 
cultivation of vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
and trees. Mrs. Loudon possesses great 
practical experience, and her advice as to 
the culture and treatment of plants is very 
judicious. In forming a garden some in- 
formation is wanted besides that of the 
nurserymen and florists who sell the 
plants, and it will be supplied in these 
pages. Not only the master and mistress, 
but even the ordinary gardener and work- 
man, have need of a guide ; and such has 
been of late years the advance in the 
science of horticulture as to leave far be- 
hind those who have lived out of the or- 
dinary line of modern improvement, as 
the country gardeners and nurserymen. 
To them, too, Mrs. Loudon’s work will 
impart much useful knowledge, in a new 
and striking way; for in every month she 
informs them what they are nof¢ to do, as 
well as what they are; thus reminding 
them of their common practices, and 
warning them against the continuance. 
This advice, contained in a few brief and 
pithy sentences, will be found of much 
value, especially as relates to common 
mistakes, in digging, planting, and water- 
ing. If to this work is added Mrs. 
Loudon’s ‘‘ Companion to the Flower- 
garden,” and Loudon’s ‘‘ Flower-garden,”’ 
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&c. the owners will be possessed of all that 
is sufficient to enable them to cultivate suc- 
cessfully, either on a large or small scale ; 
and we must recollect on this subject the 
closing words of Candide, ‘‘ Aprés tout, il 
faut (bien we add) cultiver votre jardin.’’ 





Kirkholm Priory; or, Modern Heroism. 
3 vals.—It would be taxing the inventive 
faculties of the mind more highly than 
they could bear to require of them tales 
of fictitious life, with new constructions 
of history, new modifications of character, 
and new sources of interest. Much as 
human nature is modified and shaped by 
individual particularities or national cus- 
toms, its principles are universal and the 
same, ‘Survey mankind from China to 
Peru’? and you will find the same passions 
in play, the same objects in view, the same 
mixture of reason and of folly, of wisdom 
and cunning, all playing the motley game 
of life; with only the same variation as 
would arise from the same comedy being 
performed successively by different sets 
of players. In the novel that is before us 
we cannot say that there is much skill in 
the construction of the plot, or much ori- 
ginal observation in the formation of the 
characters; but it is not on that account 
inferior to its rivals and contemporaries. 
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We do not expect things to be new, but to 
be pleasing ; we expect that the interest 
of the story should be maintained, and the 
probability of the circumstances not vio- 
lated. Now these merits belong to the 
novel before us. Such is the concatena- 
tion of events that we watch with plea- 
sure their gradual development, The 
characters are varied without any strong 
or disagreeable contrast, and their unity 
is properly preserved. The part we least 
like is the introduction of the Polish in- 
surrection ; for we do not approve of real 
events breaking abruptly into fictilious 
history, and then disappearing. A novel 
altogether founded on the basis of history 
is another thing, though we confess we 
are not partial even to that, in spite of 
the high authorities by which it is sup- 
ported. In another edition we think this 
might be altered or removed, and then we 
should have little to object to, and much 
to approve and praise. 





Etherea; a Poem. By William Ben- 
net.—We should advise this author to 
take up a more interesting subject, and to 
form his poetical language and measure in 
amore correct manner. What is written 
in haste is read in haste, and as hastily 
forgotten. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert have 
been received at Cambridge with the ut- 
most enthusiasm and every demonstration 
of respect and rejoicing on the occasion 
of the Installation of his Royal Highness 
as the Chancellor of the University. Their 
arrival took place on Monday the 5th of 
July; when they were welcomed at the 
Railway station by the Sheriff of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Hunts (R. F. Pate, esq.), 
by the Mayor and Corporation, and by 
Lord Godolphin, high-steward of the town. 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, as Mas- 
ter of the Horse, was also present, and 
opened the door of the Railway carriage. 
Her Majesty was attended by the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, and 
the Countess of Desart, as lady in waiting; 
by the Earl Spencer, her lord chamberlain, 
Earl Fortescue, lord steward, the Earl of 
Morton as lord in waiting, Major-Gen. 
Bowles, the master of the household, and 
Colonel Buckley, equerry in waiting: 
and H.R.H. the Prince was attended by 
the Marquess of Abercorn, his groom of 
the stole, Lieut.-Col. Seymour as equerry, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 


Mr. G. E. Anson, Dr. Meyer, and Lieut.- 
Col. Phipps. In addition to these, H.R.H. 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia was, by the 
particular desire of her Majesty, lodged in 
Trinity college, as were the Marquesses of 
Lansdowne and Northampton, the Bishop 
of London, Lord and Lady Monteagle, 
the Prussian Minister and Mad. Bunsen, 
the Belgian Minister and Mad. Van de 
Weyer. Amongother distinguished visitors 
H.S.H. the hereditary Duke of Saxe 
Weimer was at Christ’s college lodge ; Mr. 
Bancroft the American minister at Christ’s 
college; H.S.H. Prince Peter of Olden- 
bourg and H.S.H. Prince Lowenstein at 
Downing college. 

Her Majesty took up her residence in 
the lodge of Trinity college, where the 
Vice-Chancellor and heads awaited her 
coming; and shortly after her arrival she 
received an address from the University, 
which was read by H. R. H. the Chan- 
cellor. In the afternoon a convocation 
was held in the Senate House, at which 
the Public Orator addressed Prince Al- 
bert in a Latin oration; and degrees were 
afterwards conferred as a yt : 
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Doctors in the Civil Law.—The Here- 
ditary Duke of Saxe Weimar; M. Van 
de Weyer, the Belgian Minister; Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia; his Serene High- 
ness Prince Lowenstein; his Serene High- 
ness Prince Peter of Oldenbourg; the 
Marquess of Abercorn, Trinity college ; 
the Earl Spencer, Trinity college; the 
Hon. C. E. Law, St. John’s college ; the 
Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Pakenham, 
Dean of Dublin, Caius college. : 

Masters of Arts.—Major.-Gen. Sir 
Henry George Wakelyn Smith, Trinity 
college ; Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Trinity college ; the Chevalier Von Mohl ; 
Professor Ehrenburgh. ; 

Ad Eundem—D.D. Samuel, Lord Bi- 
shop of Oxford.—M.A.—Earl Fortescue, 
Dublin; the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, 
Ozford ; the Bishop of Tasmania, Oxford ; 
the Bishop of Antigua, Oxford; the Bi- 
shop of Cape Town, Oxford. 

The Queen and other most distinguished 
guests dined at St. Catharine’s Hall with 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. H. Phil- 
pott, D.D., Master of that house; and in 
the evening a concert was performed in 
the Senate House. A magnificent display 
of fireworks took place on Parker’s 


On Tuesday the 9th, the Commence- 
ment, H.R.H. the Chancellor proceeded 
to the Senate House shortly after 10 a.m. 
He delivered the prizes, and the success- 
ful compositions (which were stated in 
our last number, p. 63,) were recited 
as usual: followed by the performance 
of the Installation Ode, written for 
the occasion by Mr. Wordsworth, the 
Poet Laureate, and set to music by Pro- 
fessor Walmisley. In the afternoon the 
Queen and Prince joined a promenade in 
the grounds of Downing college; and 
afterwards visited the FitzWilliam Mu- 
seum. They dined in hall at Trinity 
college, where the company consisted of 
300 persons. Among the company at the 
head table, besides the illustrious person- 
ages already mentioned, was the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord John Russell. At 9 
o’clock her Majesty held a reception in 
the drawing-room of the lodge. 

On the morning of Wednesday July 7, 
H.R.H. the Chancellor held a levee at 
the same place, at which presentations 
were made from 9 to 10 o’clock, and he 
afterwards visited several of the colleges. 
At 12 o’clock a dejeuner took place in the 
walks of Trinity and St. John’s colleges, 
to which the public were admitted by 
tickets, of which 3558 were sold at one 
guinea each. The Court departed from 
the town at 3 o’clock. 


eee 








THE LAUREATE’S INSTALLATION ODE. 
Introduction and Chorus. 


For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 
For temples, towers, and thrones 

Too long insulted by the spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last : 

To reap the whirlwind on a Lybian rock. 


Solo.—Tenor. 


War is passion’s basest game 
Madly played to win a name. 
Up starts some tyrant, earth and heaven to 





re: 
The servile million bow ; : 

But will the Hetenmns ance aside to spare 
The despot’s laurelled brow ? 


Chorus. 
War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Heedom’s holy cause— 
Freedom such as man may claim 
Under God’s restrai laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory ; 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 


Recit. (accompanicd).—Contralto. 


But lo! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land as with a funeral pail? 
The Rose of England suffers blight, 
The flower has drooped, the isle’s delight ; 
Flower and bud together fall,— 
A nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s 
desolate hall. 
Air.—Soprano. 
‘Time a chequered mantle wears ; 
Earth awakes from wintry sleep ; 
Again the tree a blossom bears— 
Cease, Britannia, cease to weep. 
Hark to the peals on this bright May morn! 
They tell that your future Queen is born, 


Soprano Solo and Chorus. 


A guardian angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen ; 
One word he softly uttered— 
It named the future Queen : 
And a joyful cry through the island rang, 
As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 
As bland as the reed of peace— 
** Victoria be her name!”’ 
For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful fame. 


Quartet. 


Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 
Uplifted on his arms the child; 
And, while the fearless infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foretold :— 
** Infancy, by wisdom ~~ 
Trained to health and artless beauty. 
Youth, 7 pleasure by og 
From the lore of lofty duty. 
Womanhood in pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne, 
Leaves of myrtle in her Crown, 
Fresh with lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to Royal hearts denied.”’ 





Recit. (accompanied).—Bass. 
That eve, the Star of Brunswick shone 
With stedfast ray benign 
On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine; 
Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine, 
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Old Camus, too, on that hetic night 
Was conscious of the Aig , 
And his willows whi 
Not to the zephyr’s sway, 
But with a Delphic life, in 
this au: us day. 


Chorus. 


This day, when Granta hails her chosen lord, 
And, | sy of her award, 
Confiding in the star serene, 

Welcomes the consort of a happy Queen. 


in its light, 
sight 


Air.—Contralto. 


Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 
Where science, leagued with holier truth, 
Guards the sacred heart of youth, 
Solemn monitors are ours. 
These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 
by many a hand august, 
Are haunted by majestic powers, 
The memories of the wise and just, 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 
Here, in the founder’s spirit sought 
To mouid and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
That best betoken patriot loyalty. 
Not in vain those sages taught; 
True disciples, as great, 
Have pondered here their country’s weal, 
Weighed the future by the past, 
Learned how social frames may last, 
And how a land may rule its fate, 
By constancy inviolate, 
Though worlds to their foundations reel, 
The sport of factious hate, or godless zeal. 


Air.—Bass. 

Albert, in thy race we cherish 

A nation’s strength that will not perish 

While England’s sceptered line 

True to the King of ki is found ; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine, 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 
When first above the yells of bigot strife 

The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 


Chorus. 


What shield more sublime 
E’er was blazoned or sung? 
And the Prince whom we greet 
From its Hero is Lhe : 
Resound, resound the strain, 
That 4 him fd our own! 
ain, n, and yet again, 
ne the Church, the State, the Throne! 
And that presence fair and bright, 
Ever blest wherever seen, . 
Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 
The Pride of the islands, Victoria the 
Queen. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Seventeenth Meeting of the British 
Association has been held at Oxford, 
where the General Committee opened the 
proceedings on Wednesday June 23. Sir 
R. 1. Murchison, the President of last 
year, introduced Sir Robert Inglis as the 
President of the present Meeting, who de- 
livered a well-considered address, in which 
he took a review of the recent progress of 
scientific research. First in importance 
was the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
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He would not presume to dispute upon 
the rivalry or merits of Leverrier and 
Adams, but it was certain that one had 
found by midnight watchings what the 
other had predicted by the results of 
calculation. It was indeed a glorious 
triumph of the intellect that it was not 
necessary to sit down with Alexander the 
Great, and say that there were no new 
worlds to conquer, for there were man 
new worlds to be discovered. Throug 
the means of the Association, and the ex- 
ertions of Colonel Sabine, from meteoro- 
logical observations made at St. Helena, 
it was also proved that the air was affec- 
ted by tidal movements the same as water ; 
that, in fact, astronomical observations of 
great importance could now be made by 
the barometer. In chemistry discoveries 
of great importance had been made, par- 
ticularly in the discovery of electrical 
currents produced from the muscular con- 
tractions of the living body, and which 
ceased sooner in warm than in cold-blooded 
animals. This observation, which had 
been introduced by Professor Matteucci, 
had been confirmed by the observations 
of Dr. Faraday. Since the last meeting 
many important and interesting researches 
had been made in the insect creation. 
One of the latest discoveries of the mi- 
croscope was the circulation of the 
blood from the arteries to the veins, a 
matter propounded by Harvey, but never 
before demonstrated, In natural history, 
and particularly in botany, important 
practical developments were being made. 
Vast numbers of plants had the last two 
or three years been introduced into the 
botanic gardens at Kew from Australia 
and China, the result of which had been a 
very great increased interest in that esta- 
blishment. Electricity was working won- 
ders for the benefit and comforts of man- 
kind. In the United States of America 
there was an instantaneous communication 
of 1,300 miles; and when the Hibernia 
steamer lately carried out the intelligence 
of the dearth of corn in this country to 
Boston, it was instantaneously conveyed 
to New York, the streets of which were 
the next day filled with carts from neigh- 
bouring farmers, laden with the produce 
of the country, and forEnglish use. It must 
be recollected that to the United States 
we were first indebted for the introduction 
and exercise of the electric telegraph. 
Sir Robert Inglis concluded a very able 
address by impressing upon the meeting 
that an improved knowledge of science 
advanced our knowledge of God, and that 
new developments were productive of 
moral improvement. 

The next day the work of the Sections 
began ; and Prof, Powell lectured in the 
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evening, at the Radcliffe Library, on Shoot- 
ing Stars. On Friday evening Prof. 
Faraday delivered, at the same place, a 
lecture on the subject of new discoveries 
in Electricity and Magnetism, Saturday 
morning was occupied in excursions to 
Swindon, Shotover Hill, and Blenheim,— 
and boat excursions on the Isis to Nune- 
ham, where the Archbishop of York had 
thrown open his grounds to the Asso- 
ciation. For those who preferred business 
there was a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in the morning, at nine; and 
meetings afterwards in the Mathematical 
and Chemical Sections. In the evening, 
there was a conversational Soirée at the 
Taylor Building. On Sunday, the Bishop 
of Oxford preached a sermon at St. Mary’s 
—which has since been published :—and 
in the evening Prof. Powell held a svirée 
at his house. On Monday, the proceedings 
were enlivened by the presence of Prince 
Albert,—who arrived in the morning, ac~ 
companied by the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
In the Geological section his Royal High- 
ness arrived just as Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison was calling the attention of the 
audience to several very elaborate maps, 
executed by the hand of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, in which the sciences of statistics 
and geography were combined, each map 
being painted in different colours to distin- 
guish the several districts of Swedenin which 
the various productions of the country 
are derived. His Royal Highness next 
proceeded to the Ethnological section, and 
arrived at the moment when his Excellency 
Chevalier Bunsen was about to commence 
a most elaborate paper on the relation of 
the ancient Egyptian language to the other 
great divisions of language. His Royal 
Highness listened throughout with great 
attention to the very eloquent discourse of 
the distinguished diplomatist, and after its 
conclusion took his departure for some of 
the other sections, as well as for the 
horticultural show in Trinity -gardens. 
From Trinity the Royal visitors returned 
to Exeter College, were many of the dis- 
tinguished foreigners attending the Asso- 
ciation were presented to his Royal High- 
ness. Among these we may specify Pro- 
fessor Struve, Imperial Astronomer to the 
Emperor of Russia, and M. Leverrier, the 
discoverer of the planet Neptune. 

In the evening, Mr. Strickland delivered, 
at the Radcliffe Library, a conversational 
lecture on the Dodo, and the Dean of 
Westminster some geological remarks. 
On Tuesday, after the sectional meetings, 
there was an evening exhibition of mi- 
croscopes at the Radcliffe Library, On 
Wednesday morning, the members of the 
General Committee gave a breakfast in the 
hall of Christ Church to the foreign 


visitors of the Association; and several 
of the Sections met for business. At one 
o’clock, the concluding meeting of the 
General Committee was held for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning the grants which had 
passed the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions; and at three the concluding gen- 
eral meeting of the Association assembled, 
to pass the customary votes of thanks. 

The following were the recommen- 
dations adopted, involving grants of 
money :— 

That a paper containing Suggestions on 
Observations of the Annular Eclipse be 
printed and circulated, under the direction 
of Prof. Powell. 

That Dr. Percy and Dr. Miller be re- 
quested to continue their researches on 
Crystalline Slags. 

That Dr. Schunk be requested to con- 
tinue his researches on Colouring Matters 
used in the Arts. 

That the Committee consisting of Mr. 
H. E. Strickland, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. 
Lindley, and Prof. Henslow, be requested 
to continue their experiments on the 
Vitality of Seeds. 

That Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and 
‘Mr. R. Taylor be requested to continue 
the superintendence of the publication of 
tabular forms in reference to the Perio- 
dical Phenomena of Animals and Vege- 
tables. 

That Mr. Birt complete his Report on 
Atmospherical Waves. 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Spence and Mr. T. V. Wollaston, be re- 
quested to aid Mr. G. Newport in pre- 
paring his Report (requested for last 
year) on the Scorpionide and Tracheary 
Arachnide. 

That a Committee, consisting of Sir H. 
T. De la Beche, Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. 
Daubeny, Dr. J. D. Hooker, Mr. A. Hen- 
frey, and Mr. R. Hunt, be requested to 
investigate the Influence of Carbonic Acid 
on the growth of Plants allied to those 
found in the Coal formation. 

That Mr. Ronalds and Mr. R. Hunt be 
requested to continue the Experiments 
with the Actinograph at Kew. 

That Prof. E. Forbes, Mr. Goodsir, 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ball, 
Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Couch, Prof. Allman, 
Mr. M‘Andrew, Mr. Alder, Mr. Hope, 
and Capt. Portlock be requested to con- 
tinue their investigations into the Marine 
Zoology of Britain by means of the 
dredge. 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. 
R. Mallet, Mr. W. Hopkins, Prof. Old- 
ham, and Prof. Lloyd, be appointed for 
the purpose of constructing a self-regis- 
tering Instrument for observing the Tran- 
sit and Dimensions of Earthquake waves, 
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and for setting the same systematically at 
work at Dublin, or at such other station 
as may be desirable, with a grant of 50/7. 

That Dr. Carpenter’s Report on Micro- 
scopic Textures be illustrated by plates, 
not exceeding twenty in number. 

That the sum of 150/. be placed at the 
disposal of the Council for the Main- 
tenance of the Observatory at Kew. 


General R dations. 


That an application be made to the 
Admiralty to appropriate a suitable vessel 
for the purpose of an investigation of the 
Phenomena of the Tides. 

That application be made to the East 
India Company to carry into regular and 
continued operation the Tide Observations 
which it is understood they have already 
ordered to be made; and to direct the 
nature and extent of these observations to 
be reported to the British Association, 
with a view to their being discussed and 
reduced, and connected with any others 
which have been made or may be made in 
other seas. 

That the Rev. Dr. Whewell be requested 
to examine and consider the Tide Obser- 
vations made by Capt. Sir J. C. Ross and 
Capt. Sir E. Belcher in the Pacific Ocean, 
with a view to the completion of Instruc- 
tions for a Tide Expedition. 

That copies of the Catalogues of Lalande 
and Lacaille be presented to M. Struve, 
M. Leverrier, Mr. J. C. Adams, and the 
Rev. R. Sheepshanks. 

That application be made to the East 
India Company to grant the needful facility 
for effecting a comparison between the 
standards of length used in the survey of 
the great Russian and Swedish Are of 
Meridian, now in progress under the di- 
rection of Prof. Struve and the scientific 
men of Sweden and Norway, and that used 
in the survey of the great Indian Arc under 
the authority of the Hon. E. I. Company. 

That Dr. Andrews of Belfast be re- 
quested to prepare a report on the Heat 
developed in Chemical Action. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to con- 
tinue his investigations on the Corrosion of 
Tron Rails in and out of use. 

That Dr. Smith be requested to report 
upon the chemical Analysis of Air and 
Water of Populous Towns. 

That Mr. W. Thompson be requested to 
prepare a Supplementary Report on the 
Fauna of Ireland. 

That Mr. R. Hunt be requested to pre- 
pare a Report on the state of knowledge 
of the Chemical Influence of the Solar 
Radiations. 

That the Committee for Conducting 
Experiments with Captain Bellorus be 
re-appointed, and to consist of Rev. Dr. 
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Robinson, Prof. Wheatstone, and Col, 
Sabine. 

That the following communications be 
printed at full length among the Reports 
to the Association: viz. 

On the Relation which exists between 
Contraction in Volume and Develop- 
ment of Heat, in Mixtures of Sulphuric 
Acid and Water, by Prof, Langberg. 

On Ethnology, by Chevalier Bunsen. 

On the Original Inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia, by Prof. Nilsson. 

On the Mean Temperature of Various 
Places on the Globe, by Prof. Dove. 

On the Turbine, by Mr. Glynn. 

The General Committee having had the 
satisfaction to receive amongst the eminent 
foreign guests of the Association Profs. 
Langberg and Esmark of Christiania, and 
Prof. Nilsson of Stockholm, request those 
gentlemen to convey to the scientific so- 
cieties with which they are respectively 
connected the importance which the Asso- 
ciation attaches to the establishment, if 
possible, of a Magnetical and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory in Finmarken, as a 
station where the phenomena of those 
sciences could be most advantageously 
studied ; and also their hope that the ob- 
servations carried on for some years past 
at Christiania may be continued, and pub- 
lished as early as convenient. 

That sections D and E be incorporated 
under the name of the Section of Zoology 
and Botany, including Physiology. 

That the Council be authorised, if they 
shall think fit, to divide the publication of 
the Transactions into two parts, to be 
published successively, at their discretion 
—in order to ensure an earlier delivery 
of such papers as may be at once ready for 
publication. 

The Meeting was better attended than 
some recent ones : in all, 1227 tickets were 
issued and 1055/. received. There were 
in Southampton (1846) issued 845 tickets 
and received 719/. and in Cambridge 
(1845) issued 1082 tickets and received 
8897. The next meeting is fixed for 
Swansea, on the 9th of August, 1848, the 
Marquess of Northampton President, M. 
Moggridge esq. and Dr. Nicholl Local 
Secretaries. 





ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

June 19. The Roxburghe Club held 
their 35th anniversary at the Clarendon 
Hotel. The meeting was attended by the 
Earl of Powis (President), the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Earl Brownlow, Earl Caw- 
dor, Viscount Clive, Sir James Parke, 
the Hon. Robert Curzon, the Solicitor 
General, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
Mr. Botfield, M.P., Mr. Hallam, Mr. 


Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr, Lloyd, Mr, 
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Dickinson, M.P., Mr. Stirling, and the 
Vice-President, Dr. Bliss. The books 
printed by the Club during the present 
year are two historical works of great 
value. The first, the Correspondence of 
Sir Henry Unton during the years 1591 
and 1592, when ambassador from Queen 
Elizabeth to Henry IV. of France, admi- 
rably edited for the Club by Mr. Steven- 
son. The second consists of three dis- 
tinct treatises—“ La Vraie Cronicque 
d’Escoce ;’’ ‘‘ Pretensions des Anglois a la 
Couronne de France ;’’ ‘‘ Diplome de 
Jacques VI., Roi de la Grande Bre- 
tagne.” The manuscripts from which these 
were printed were discovered by Major 
Robert Anstruther, in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels, and transcribed for 
the Roxburghe Club by that gentleman, 
who has added an interesting preface. 





MONUMENT TO CAXTON. 

In consequence of a very able and for- 
cible appeal which had been previously ad- 
dressed to the public by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, Canon of Westminster, through the 
medium of the Times newspaper, a meeti 
was held at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, on the 12th of June, in order to 
promote the erection of a Monument to 
commemorate the introduction of Printing 
into England, and in honour of William 
Caxton, the earliest English Printer. 
The chair was taken by Lord Viscount 
Morpeth, Chief Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, who intro- 
duced the business in an excellent review 
of the career and merits of Caxton. The 
first resolution, declaratory of the object 
in view, was moved by Dr. Buckland, the 
Dean of Westminster, and seconded by 
Mr. John Murray, the publisher. Mr, 
Bancroft, the American minister, in a 
long and eloquent address, moved the 
second resolution, “‘ That the proper site 
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for any such memorial would be at the 
west front of Westminster Abbey, at the 
end of the new Victoria Street,’’ which 
was seconded by Mr. Milman, but, at the 
suggestion of Mr. J. S. Buckingham, was 
modified to the words ‘* in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster A®bey.” The Rev. 
Joseph Hunter moved a resolution, con- 
stituting a committee of seventy-two 
members, with liberty to add to their 
numbers; and a sub-committee *‘ to de- 
termine the composition of any work of 
art,” was also nominated, consisting of 
Mr. Barry, R.A., Mr. Etty, R.A., Dr. 
Buckland, Rev. H. H. Milman, and Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A. The form of mo- 
nument suggested by Mr. Milman is one 
which shall include a fountain by day, 
and a light by night, as completely typi- 
cal of those free and general benefits which 
the art of printing has diffused ; and the 
noble Chairman declared his opinion that 
‘‘this idea of making the Monument of 
the first English Printer indicative of the 
enlightening and purifying principles of 
his art, is a very happy one.’”’—* Of that 
art,” Lord Morpeth had previously re- 
marked, ‘‘it is the main value and the 
first boast that it does not confine its 
benefits to the distinguished few, to the 
favourites of fortune, or to the idols of 
society, but that it penetrates, and glad- 
dens, and enriches, the masses and the 
many. It is true that Homer and Plato, 
that Virgil and Cicero, attained their ce- 
lebrity and their empire over the minds 
of men, before the existence of printing- 
presses ; but it is the newspaper on every 
breakfast-table, the Shakspere in every 
village library, the Bible in every poor 
man’s cottage, it is the primer among the 
wilds of Australia, the English hymn-book 
on the broad streams of the Missouri— 
these are the glorious products and the 
triumphs of the art of Printing.’’ 





FINE 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

The exhibition of oil paintings sent in 
pursuant to notices issued by her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Fine Arts in 1844 has 
been thrown open to the public in West- 
minster Hall. The premiums are awarded 
as follows :— 


Premiums of 5001. 


Burial of Harold at Waltham Abbey, 
A.D. 1066. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill. 

Alfred inciting the Saxons to prevent 
the landing of the Danes, by encountering 
them at sea. Mr. G, F, Watts. 


ARTS. 


The Battle of Meeanee, fought on the 

17th Feb. 1843. Mr. E. Armitage. 
Premiums of 3001. 

Richard Coeur de Lion forgiving Ber- 
trand de Guerdon. Mr. John Cross. 

Edward’s Generosity to the people of 
Calais during the siege of 1346. Mr. P. 
F. Poole, A.R.A. 

The Reconciliation of Oberon and Ti- 
tania; and Christ bearing the Cross. Mr. 
J. Noel Paton. 


Premiums of 2001, 
Parable of Forgiveness; and Wisdom 
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(an allegorical figure). Mr. J. Eckford 
Lander 


The Departure of the Primitive Puri- 
tans, or Pilgrim Fathers, to the coast of 
America, A.D. 1620, Mr. Charles Lucy. 

Henry V. when Prince of Wales, be- 
lieving the King to be dead, takes the 
crown from the cushion. Mr. J. Calcott 
Horsley. 

Among the subjects which have not 
obtained premiums, though considered to 
show great excellence on the part of their 
respective authors, are “An unfinished 
painting from a Cartoon designed for the 
compartment to be devoted to the Alle- 
gory of Justice in the House of Lords,” by 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas; ‘*The Wreck of the 
Blanche-Nef, or White Ship, off the coast 
of Normandy, with the melancholy fate of 
Prince William, son of Henry the First, 
and his sister Maude,” by Mr. T. A. 
Woolnoth ; ‘‘ The Acts of Merey,’’ by 
Mr. W. Riviere; and “The Defeat of 
Kellermann’s Cuirassiers and Carabineers 

Somerset’s Cavalry Brigade, at Water- 
loo,” by Mr. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. 

The exhibition contains altogether 120 
paintings, many of them of a colossal size. 

“The Banishment of Aristides, illus- 
trative of the Injustice of Democracy,” 
the latest effort of poor Haydon, has been 
admitted to the exhibition by the Com- 
missioners, though not strictly within the 
conditions of the notice. 

The exhibition also contains three pieces 
of sculpture, executed respectively by 
Messrs. Marshall, Foley, and Bel!, who, 
it will be recollected, were successful in 
that department of art in the competition 
which took place in 1845. Mr. Marshall’s 
work is the only one completed, the two 
others being merely plaster models. 

Government has purchased Mr. Cross’s 
fine picture of ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,”’ 
for the sum of 600 guineas, and Mr. Pick- 
ersgill’s ‘‘ Burial of Harold ’’ for 400, thus 
equalizing the sums finally received by the 
vespective artists. Mr. Watts’s ‘* King 
Alfred repelling the Danes’’ has also been 
purchased for 200/. the artist not having 
asked more, in consideration of his hav- 
ing obtained a 500/, premium. The Sea 
Fight, in which Nelson is seen boarding 
the San Josef, by Mr. Knell, has been 
likewise purchased by the Government. 
Mr. Armitage’s ‘‘ Battle of Meeanee”’ has 
been purchased by the Queen for her own 
collection. 

The prize of 1000. offered by some 
members of the Baptist persuasion for the 
best picture of the Baptism of Christ in 
the Jordan has been awarded to Mr. John 
Wood, of 65, Upper Charlotte-street, 
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GIBSON’S STATUE OF THE QUEEN. 

This work, executed at Rome, has been 
safely landed at Southampton, and has 
been added to the annual exhibition in the 
Royal Academy. The Roman Advertiser 
has given two articles on the statue, from 
which we learn that the colour, applied 
sparingly in its decoration, has led toa 
contest of opinion. ‘This work,’ it is 
said in one of these articles, ‘is a per- 
sonification of the royal so obvious, that 
if discovered centuries hence we believe 
there could be no hesitation in recognising 
it as the statue of a Queen, even without 
the tiara or any other insignia. We felt 
some alarm for its reputation on learning 
that it had been coloured, and visited it 
again, doubtful of receiving an impression 
so agreeable as the first. But the appli- 
cation of colour is so delicate, the tone so 
subdued, that no effect of glaring contrast 
is produced, and the pale purity of the 
marble does not, as a whole, suffer from 
the partial tinting. Nothing more is 
coloured than the rim of the tiara and the 
dolphins that ornament its circlet, in 
yellow ; the wave-formed embroidery of the 
robe, and the rose, shamrock, and thistle 
at the corners, in red and blue; the acorns 
pendant from the extremities, where the 
Greeks wore weight of gold, in yellow.” 





LORD WARD’S GALLERY. 

Lord Ward has just completed the pur- 
chase of the pictures bought in by the 
Prince Canino at the Cardinal Fesch’s sale 
two years ago, namely, the Rembrandt, 
“« St. John preaching in the Wilderness ;’’ 
a Raphael, im his very early manner, “‘ The 
Saviour on the Cross;’’ a beautiful Teniers, 
‘‘'Phe Saviour crowned with Thorns ;”’ 
and a celebrated picture, by Fra Barto- 
lomeo, ‘‘ Angelica da Fiesole,’’ represen- 
ting the Lost and Saved. The first of 
these (one of the finest, if not the very 
finest, works of Rembrandt) was strongly 
pressed upon the attention of the French 
Government, who were advised to offer 
4,000/. for its acquisition. Upon the 
Prince Canino’s buying the last, the Pope 
(Gregory XVI.) congratulated him upon 
being the owner of so great a treasure in 
art, and thanked him for keeping it in 
Italy. We hear it is the intention of the 
noble purchaser to exhibit next year all 
the works of art he has become possessed 
of during his lengthened stay abroad, 
amongst which are the celebrated Made- 
laine, by Correggio, and two frescoes by 
the same artist, said to be matchless. 





PANORAMA OF THE HIMALAYAS, 

A new panoramic picture, representing 
the Himalaya mountains and the extensive 
plains of Hindostan, has been opened for 
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view in Leicester-square. It is painted 
by Mr. R. Burford with his usual skill, 
assisted by Mr. Selous, from original 
drawings taken in India last year by Cap- 
tain G. J. White, of the 31st Regiment. 
The picture contains views of the British 
stations of Kussowlee, Soobathoo and 
Simla. This enormous chain of mountains 
is said to extend from the 73d degree of 
east longitude along the north of Hindos- 
tan to the borders of China, separating 
Hindostan from Thibet and Tartary, and 
is known in ancient history as the Imaus 
and Edomus, or the Indian Caucasus. 
Some of them are the loftiest in the world, 
from 16,000 to 25,000 feet, exceeding the 
utmost altitude of the Andes. The pic- 
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ture gives an extraordinary illusion of 
space; the perspective drawing, the ar- 
rangement of the pictorial distances, the 
management of the colouring and the tints, 
and the aerial effects produced in the sky 
and clouds, spread out an expanse on 
which the eye may roam almost without 
bounds. There are fewer, of the, usual 
accessories of figures and costume, than 
are generally introduced in views, of 
oriental scenery ; but. the towns of Kho- 
leghur, of Umballah, &c, and the military 
stations of the British Government, di-»,. 
versify the scene, whilst the waters of the 
Ganges, the Jumna, and the Sutlej, refresh 
the eye and embellish the picture. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

June 28. C. Fowler, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Scoles, hon. secretary, read the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to him by Mr. S. 
Smirke, relating to the bas-reliefs from 
Nimrood, now in the British Museum :— 

** The object of this brief note is merely 
to call the attention of the Institute to the 
very singular architecture of the bas-reliefs 
just received by us from Nimrood. 

‘‘ They have so recently been subjected 
to minute inspection, that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect philologists to have 
yet arrived at any certain conclusion in 
respect to their age; but the inscriptions 
are numerous and in excellent preservation, 
and there are learned men, capable of 
decyphering these strange chiselings, 
who are deeply engaged in tearing open 
the veil of mystery in which they are now 
enshrouded : we shall, therefore, soon be 
better acquainted with these marbles than 
we at present are. Of the conjectures 
that I have hitherto heard, some send back 
their date to an extremely remote antiquity, 
but the least sanguine archeologists incline 
to about sixor seven hundred years B. c. 

‘Here then we have, of almost the 
Homeric age, a lofty castle, with fortified 
turrets; a gateway, having a circular head ; 
circular-headed windows on an upper 
story; crenelated battlements; over- 
hanging parapets with embrasures; a well- 
defined chevron ornament forming the 
archivolt of the entrance gateway ; masonry 
of perfect workmanship equal to that of 
the best period of Greek art. 

‘‘The time is not far distant when the 
vest informed antiquaries doubted the 
existence of any arch older than one hun- 
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dred years B.c.; and if at that time an 
Eastern traveller had informed us on his 
return that he had himself witnessed these 
strange anomalies, his tale would have 
been certainly held by all to be an Oriental 
fiction, utterly unworthy of credit or 
regard. This is an instructive lesson, 
teaching the best of us to be diffident and 
cautious. 

‘“¢ Since the Elgin marbles were brought 
to England, no similar arrival has occurred 
so calculated to excite the interest of artists 
and archeologists as these Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian remains; and it is most gratifying 
to reflect, that on this occasion we have 
not allowed our continental rivals to pre- 
vent England from enjoying the fruits of 
English enterprise.’’ 

The foreign secretary said, nothing was 
more difficult than determining with accu- 
racy the age of a monument from the sur- 
face only: he was glad to find that able 
men were investigating the inscriptions on 
the bas-reliefs, as these would probably aid 
the inquiry. Even the evidence offered by 
these inscriptions, however, must be _re- 
ceived with caution, as they might not be 
of the same date as the stones. His 
opinion was, that the arch was not known 
earlier than one or two centuries before 
Christ: he could not believe, that if such 
a development of science, such an advan- 
tageous system of construction, had been 
known, that the Greeks would have allowed 
it to remain asleep. There were many 
buildings of the Roman period in Egypt, 
and he thought it quite possible that the 
pyramid wherein it was said that an arch 
had been found was of that date. 

Mr. Scoles said that the soffit of the 
arch discovered by Sir. Gardner Wilkin- 
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son was plastered, and that on the plaster 
was the name of Sesostris. 

Mr. S. Angell, V.P. read a well-penned 
memoir of George Dance, the architect of 
Newgate, the Mansion House, &c. which 
was illustrated by a number of his original 
drawings from the Soane collection. The 
chairman concurred in the opinion that 
had been expressed of Dance; he thought 
no one could look at Newgate or St. Luke’s 
without admitting his genius. The latter, 
although flat and poor ina drawing, was 
effective in execution. Adjourned to 
November next. 





ST. ALBAN’S ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 17. The second anniversary of 
this society was held at the Town hall, St. 
Alban’s, the Earl of Verulam in the chair. 
A very satisfactory report was read, and 
C, J. Dimsdale, esq. and H. H. Burchell, 
esq. were elected to fill the vacancies in 
the Committee. 

The Rev. C. B. Pearson, Rector of 
Knebworth, read an account of the resto- 
ration of nine parish churches in the 
northern part of the county, viz. Steven- 
age, Baldock, Great Wymondley, St. Ip- 
polit’s, Knebworth, Walkerne, Sheephall, 
and another; in which various repairs 
had been made, by clearing away incum- 
brances and unsuitable additions, and by 
which a large increase of accommodation 
had in almost everyinstance been obtained. 

Dr. Bromet drew the attention of the 
meeting to the use of common varnish, 
for refreshing decayed frescoes, and its 
bringing out obscure inscriptions. He 
also exhibited a fac-simile of the inscrip- 
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tion recently discovered in the tomb of a 
knight templar on the continent, and ad- 
vocated the propriety of copying and so 
preserving all inscriptions, however unin- 
telligible, with the hope that their collec- 
tion might tend to elucidate one another, 
and that a key may one day be found 
which would explain many now myste- 
rious. 

Mr. Donaldson, Professor of Architec- 
ture at King’s college, London, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Basilicas, the early Christian 
churches of the Roman empire:’’ in 
which he explained the distinction be- 
tween the pagan temples of ancient Rome, 
and the Basilicas, or open halls of justice, 
in which sacrifices used to be offered, 
previously to the administration of the 
law. He detailed the probable cause of 
the application of the name Basilica to the 
places of Christian worship, and finally 
argued that from the horror entertained 
by the early Christians for any thing that 
might recall the remembrance of heathen 
worship, it was not likely they would use 
for sacred purposes any building which 
had been expressly devoted to idolatry. 

Mr. Boutell then read a paper by Mr. 
Laing, jun. on the principles of Norman 
architecture. 

Lord Verulam read a note he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Durant, mentioning the 
discovery of a crypt in the ruins of Sop- 
well nunnery, standing on a portion of 
his Lordship’s estate. 

Another general meeting of the Society 
is to be held at Hertford, on the 11th of 
August. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCHZOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT TOURS. 

The following are the questions for dis- 
cussion in the Fourth or Historical and 
Archeological Section of the ‘‘ Congrés 
Scientifique de France’’ during its 15th 
annual Session, about to be held at Tours, 
— the Ist of September until the 
11th :— 

What were the causes, the successive 
development, and the laws of symbolism 
of what is called Christian art ? 

What were the origin, the nature, and 
duration of the different provincial mints 
of France ? 

What is the history of the rivalry which 
existed during the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries between the Counts of Tours and the 
Counts of Blois—descendants of Thibaut 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXVIII. 


RESEARCHES. 


le Tricheur—and the Counts of Anjou— 
the issue of Tertulle ? 

What influence had Fulk-Nera, Count 
of Anjou, a great builder of castles, on the 
development and progress of the Military 
Architecture of the middle ages ? 

In what does the religious architecture 
of the 12th century in Touraine and Anjou 
differ from that in Poitou ; and what are 
the geographical limits between these two 
monumental regions ? 

What is the precise character of the 
‘¢ Historia Gallorum” by Saint Gregory of 
Tours, and what is the history of the 
Church of France, and St. Gregory’s ser- 
vices rendered to it, during the time in 
which he lived ? 

What was the condition “ the inferior 
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classes of Fran¢e under the Romans, and 
during the middle ages ? 

For what purposes, in what manner, in 
what country, and at what period, were 
the rules of Heraldic Science fixed ? 

Do the arms legally recognised as be- 
longing to the ‘‘ bourgeoisie’’ or yeomanry 
of France constitute a kind of personal or 
of hereditary nobility? Do the devices 
with which ancient escutcheons are charged 
always prove that their possessors had a 
just title to the nobility which they an- 
nounce, and do such devices exhibit to a 
certainty the causes of ennoblement ? 

What is the history of the civil admi- 
nistration of Tours, and of the borough of 
St. Martin from 1151 to 1203? What rights 
did the kings of France and England ex- 
ercise in that city simultaneously ; what 
interest had these princes in the coinage 
of the church of St. Martin, and how did 
this coinage of Tours become the basis of 
the monetary system of all France ? 

Towhat epoch can we trace the religious 
and feodal enthronization of Bishops; and 
do any documents relative to this cere- 
mony exist either in France or other 
countries ? 

What were the origin, the construction, 
the primitive destination, and the different 
uses, at different periods of the middle 
ages, of those courts or spaces before the 
ry. entrance of churches which have 

een called ‘‘ Parvis ?”” 

Are there ever found the sculptured 
portraits of sculptors and architects upon 
the tympanum or other portions of gothic 
churches of the middle ages, in the same 
way as we find the portraits of painters 
and donors of painted glass windows ; and 
do such portraits bear any signs distin- 
guishing them from other personages ? 

Are there still remaining in Touraine 
or elsewhere any of the churches men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours; and what 
are the characteristics of buildings pre- 
sumed to belong to that epoch ? 

What influence had the undernamed 
monuments erected in Touraine at the 
beginning of the 11th century on the 
development of the Romano-Byzantine 
style? The church of St. Martin of Tours, 
rebuilt in 1001, and consecrated in 1014; 
the churches at Preuilly, built between 
1001 and 1009—at Beaulieu in 1010— 
at Loches in 963—and at Cormeri in 1018. 

What is the history of the Camp of 
Amboise and of the coins daily found 
there ? 

To what epoch may we assign the con- 
struction of the ancient walls of Gallo- 
Roman towns, such as Bordeaux, Angers, 
Sens, Le Mans, Tours, &c. the founda- 
tions of which are composed of monu- 
méhtal retains? What were the causes 


of such appropriation of these remains, 
and the destruction of the edifices to which 
they belonged ? 

What analogy is there between thé “ Pile 
de St. Mars,’’ and other supposed coeval 
monuments of the same form still existing ? 

What is the precise locality where Charles 
Martel gained, A.p. 732, the celebrated 
victory over the Saracens, called by most 
writers the battle of Tours ? 

Have historians hitherto justly e- 
ciated the political character of Louis Xf. ? 

What are the histories of the establish- 
ment and influence of the Benedictine 
order in Touraine ; and of the parliament, 
and mint of Tours ? 

Has any map been yet completed of 
ancient Touraine, indicating all the places 
where Roman antiquities have been found ? 

What documentary evidence have we a$ 
to the course of the river Loire previously 
to the 14th century between Tours and 
the Ponts-de-Cé? What have genefally 
been the causes of its inundations? What 
precautions should be adopted to prevent 
them in future ? 

Of what date are the painted windows 
of Tours cathedral; what subjects do they 
represent ; who were their respective*ar- 
tists, andin what places were they executed ? 

Have all the people of Europe pro- 
gressed in an equal ratio since the 6th 
century ; and what similar revolutions 
have they undergone ? 

What are the most remarkable points 
of resemblance and difference in the de- 
velopment of the several institutions of 
France and England since the 11th cen- 
tury ? 

May not the period called the middle 
ages be divided into two distinct parts, 
viz. religious and military occupation of 
the soil of France; and if so, what was the 
period of transition from one to the other ? 

What influence, since the time of Alcuin, 
had the school of St. Martin of Tours on 
the science and literature of the middle 
ages ? 

What effect had the form of arch em- 
ployed during the 12th or 13th centuries 
on the origin and general adoption of 
the pointed style of architecture ? 

What is the comparative lateral thrust 
of pointed and semi-circular arches ? 

What are the properties of flying but- 
tresses? Are they of any other use than 
as resistances to lateral pressure ? 

{n the painted glass of the 13th century 
had the bieratic forms then employed any 
analogy with the rules of heraldry ? 

Was the building of the cathedral at 
Tours the cause of the founding of its 
school of ponies and sculpture ? When 
was this school most flourishing, and what 
are its chief productions ? 
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What was the state and progress of 
sculpture in the 15th and 16th centuries 
in Anjou, Touraine, Le Maine, and their 
vicinity ; and what is the history of the 
schools of art there ? 

What influence had Abraham Bosse, of 
Tours, on the art of engraving ? 

What was the process employed for 

rative painting in wax besides that 
of dissolving it by various saline sub- 
stances, and by oils ? 

What are the comparative advantages 
of the arts of painting in distemper, in 
fresco, and in wax? 

{Other scientific questions to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting, will relate—1. to 
Natural Science; 2, Agriculture, Indus- 
try, and Commerce; 3, the Medical Sci- 
ences; 4. Literature and the Fine Arts; 
and 5. Physical and Mathematical Science. 
And meetings of the French Archeologi- 
cal Society will take place at Angouléme, 
on Sept, 15th, 16th, and 17th, and at Li- 
moges on the 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, 
to all which English travellers are speci- 
ally invited, on the contribution of 10 
franes, which will also entitle them to the 
‘* Compte-Rendu” of the Session.] 

Athengum. W. Bromet, M.D, 

SUSSEX ARCHMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 1. The general annual meeting 
of this society was held at Chichester, 
the Bishop of Chichester in the chair. 
W. H. Blaauw, esq. as secretary, read the 
accounts, and pronounced the society to 
be in a flourishing state, both as respected 
funds, and the increase of new members. 

The Rev. P. Freeman, Principal of the 
Diocesan Theological College, read a short 
paper on some of the characteristics of 
Chichester cathedral. 

Mr. Britton read a paper on the Market 
Cross at Chichester, erected by Bishop 
Story in the year 1500. 

The Rev. L. V. Harcourt read a long 
paper on Celtic antiquities, which dis- 
played great research, and many just and 
reasonable conclusions. 

Mr. Dixon produced a large British urn, 
found at Storrington in the year 1826. 
It was discovered, as such relics gene- 
rally are, in an inverted position, and con- 
tained a quantity of bones, which had 
doubtless, as was the custom of the period, 
been placed in the usual coarse cloth, for 
the brass pin, or wire, used to fasten the 
cloth together, was found in the urn. The 
urn, which is 21 inches high, was shown 
to the late Sir R.C. Hoare, and pronounced 
by him to be one of the finest he had seen. 
It is engraved in Horsfield’s History of 
Sussex, ii. 160. 

The Rev. G. Shiffner commenced the 
reading of an interesting paper on St, 
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Mary's Hospital, Chichester, which he 
subsequently finished on the spot. 

Mr. Blaauw produced the will, made in 
1253, of Richard, Bishop of Chichester, 
who was afterwards canonized, and the 
subject of whose interment and monu- 
ment have been discussed in some recent 
numbers of our Magazine. The bishop 
directed that his body should be buried in 
the nave of the church, near the altar of 
St. Edmund, which was situated in the 
north part of the church; there doubt- 
less he was then interred, but his tomb 
was now found in the south part. The 
bishop distributed his library to different 
parts of Sussex. The gospels of St. Luke 
and St, John he gave to the Franciscan 
Friars of Lewes; St. Matthew and St. 
Mark he gave to the Franciscan Friars at 
Winchelsea; other books he bequeathed 
to the Dominican Friars. He left, among 
a variety of bequests, 50 marks to bis 
brother-in-law to go to the holy land in 
his place, &c. &c, One passage of the 
will is very extraordinary with respect to 
the king, who had deprived him for two 
years of his benefice, and received the 
amount derived from it. This the bishop 
could never get returned to him, and he 
declared that, if his executors were not 
paid, he would lay the case before the 
Most High. The threat did not succeed 
in frightening the money out of Henry; 
but after his death, on his son Edward 
visiting Chichester, he paid 2007. to the 
executors, for the release of his father’s 
soul. 

The company afterwards visited the 
cathedral, the palace chapel, and St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

About 150 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to dinner at the Wheatsheaf Inn, 
the Lord Bishop in the chair; and the 
Mayor (Mr. Mason), in reply to his health 
being drank, expressed his hope to see 
the time when the Cross of Chichester 
would be restored. If they would only 
give him money enough to restore one 
octagon, he was satistied the money for 
the other seven would pour in. 





ANCIENT CHURCH PAINTINGS. 

The Chapel of Eton College has been 
recently wholly dismantled, in order to 
receive a complete internal renovation. On 
removing the stalls, the organ-screen, and 
the wainscoting of what has recently 
been part of the ante-chapel, some very 
remarkable paintings have been discovered, 
both on the north and south walls, and 
extending about half way down the cha- 
pel from the west end. There were ori- 
ginally on either side two rows of eight 
paintings each, separated by painted 
niches, in which female saints are figured, 
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very elegantly designed : each picture 
having an inscription in black letter below 
it, describing the subject represented. 
Those compartments which were in the 
centre on each side have been wholly de- 
faced, from the walls having been painted 
over where the stairs to the organ-loft 
were situated. The other paintings re- 
main in various states of completeness or 
imperfection, having suffered in places 
from the removal or chiselling of the ma- 
sonry, from wanton injury, or the erection 
of modern monumental tablets. The sub- 
jects of the pictures are taken either from 
the Legenda Sanctorum or from Vincent- 
ius, the author of a popular cyclopedia of 
the fifteenth century, whose books and 
chapters are quoted in the inscriptions 
in Arabic numerals. These inscriptions 
are, on the whole, more perfect than the 
paintings themselves, and have been care- 
fully decyphered: and very accurate draw- 
ings of the paintings have been taken by 
Mr. R. H. Essex, at: the expense of the 
College, on the scale of one inch to a 
foot. From the superiority of these 
paintings as works of art,—in the contour 
of the figures, the expression of the coun- 
tenances, and in the management of the 
drapery,—they have been attributed to 
Florentine artists. From the costume 
there can be no doubt that they were 
executed in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, shortly after the erection of the 
chapel. Some painting imitating various 
marbles has been made over the ends of 
them towards the east, and in another 
place appear the fluted lines of Corin- 
thian columns, the latter possibly dating 
with the repairs made under the superin- 
tendance of Sir Christopher Wren. We 
understand Mr. Essex’s drawings will be 
submitted to the Society of Antiquaries 
on their re-assembling in November. In 
the mean time Mr. Essex will publish 
lithographic prints of some of the most 
interesting heads, which he has traced in 
their original size, and which will convey 
an excellent idea of the art displayed by 
the designer. 
Two other discoveries of a similar na- 
ture have been recently brought under the 
notice of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. They are the more ordinary 
subjects of the Last Judgment and St. 
Christopher, each found in its accustomed 
spot, the former over the chancel arch 
and the latter over the south door. The 
Judgment scene has occurred in Great 
Waltham church, Essex. Mr. Fairholt, 
on visiting the church, found the entire 
surface of the walls covered with frag- 


ments of painting, which had become re- 
vealed in the process of removing many 
coatings of whitewash. The most perfect 
is situated immediately over the arch of 
the chancel, in a space about 9 feet high 
by 15 in width. In the centre is placed 
the Saviour seated on a rainbow exhibit- 
ing his wounds ; above him, ate attendant 
angels playing the trumpet and lute, with 
the sun and moon over theirtheads. On 
the right a group of six crowned female 
figures, the foremost of which is regally 
attired, and has a nimdbus round the head. 
This group is in a fair state of preserva+ 
tion, but that on the other side is not ; it 
consists of the same number. of male 
figures in attitudes of adoration, and their 
costume, and the general style of the draw- 
ing, appears to fix the date of the picture 
to the middle of the 15th century. It is 
painted in distemper, in flat tints, with 
bold black outlines, and is situated imme- 
diately over the place where the roodloft 
formerly stood, a stair in the wall leading 
to it still existing in the wall. Fragments 
of other figures are visible in various other 
parts of the church, as well as symbols of 
the Evangelists and inscriptions. Where 
these do not occur the walls have been 
painted with a deep chocolate tint, upon 
which flowers and stars have been sten- 
cilled. 

The St. Christopher has been found at 
Shawell, in the Isle of Wight. It repre- 
sented his gigantic figure, with a staff, 
bearing on his shoulder, across an arm of 
the sea, the infant Saviour. On the right 
side of this group were two figures on 
horseback ; one with a crown on his head 
and crossing a dyke or brook, with 
another figure in the foreground, appa- 
rently warning them of the danger of a 
precipice immediately before them. On 
the other side appeared a man tied to a 
tree, and supposed to represent St. Se- 
bastian, his body being pierced with ar- 
rows. From this figure issued a double 
stream of arrows, one of which enters the 
eye of another figure. The characters in- 
troduced were in the costume of the time 
of Richard II., with the long-pointed 
shoe of that period. Other figures were 
represented variously employed, in the 
several sports of which St. Christopher 
was the patron. In one part was a figure 
with shoes of enormous length, sitting on 
the bank engaged in fishing. A fac- 
simile copy of this painting, which has 
been defaced, has been communicated to 
the Archeological Association, by Mr. 
Dennet. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps, 

June 21. The Archbishop of Dublin 
moved the second reading of a Bill he had 
introduced to remove the restriction placed 
by ‘the Irish Church Temporalities Act 
on the prerogative of the Crown, relative 
to the appointment of Bishops to any of 
the suppressed In1sm Sees. The Bill was 
supported by the Bishop of Exeter, and 

sed by the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
who objected that it would disturb a set- 
tlement made fourteen years ago, and 
which was intended to proportion the epis- 
copal establishment in Ireland to the wants 
of the Protestant population ; and, seeing 
that that population did not exceed in 
amount that of two English sees, he saw 
no necessity for any augmentation in the 
number of Bishops.—The Archbishop of 
Dublin withdrew his Bill, as he saw no 
use in pressing it against the opposition of 
the Government. 

June 22. In Committee on the Br- 
sHOPRIC OF MancuesterR Bill Lord 
Redesdale moved the omission of clause 2, 
providing that the number of Spiritual 
Peers should not be increased ; which he 
did to protect both the prerogative of 
the crown and the privileges of the peer- 
age. — The Lord Chancellor remarked 
there was a precedent for the succession 
of the new prelates to seats in that House 
by rotation, in the case of the Irish 
Bishops.—The Bishop of London thought 
the course taken by the Government was 
the one least open to objection or incon- 
venience ; as, by it, the want so generally 
felt of an increased number of Bishops 
would be supplied, without increasing the 
number of Spiritual Peers in that House. 
—The Committee divided, and the num- 
bers were, for the original clause, 44; 
for the amendment, 14, The remaining 
clauses of the Bill were then agreed to. 

July 2. In Committee on the Poor 
Law ADMINISTRATION Bill Lord Redes- 
dale moved the omission of clause 10, as 
it threw a large amount of patronage into 
the hands of Government, at a time which 
was most objectionable, the evé of a gene- 
ral election. After a short conversation 
the House divided, and the numbers were, 
for the clause, 16; for the amendment, 
14.—On clause 23, prohibiting the sepa- 
ration of married couples over sixty years 
of age, being read, Lord Stradbroke said 





the board of guardians ought to have a 
discretionary power. The clause, after a 
short discussion, was expunged from the 
Bill. The remaining clauses were then 
agreed to. 

July 15. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the third reading of the Poor Law 
ADMINISTRATION Bill.—Lord Brougham 
moved an amendment that it should be 
read that day six months. The House 
divided, for the third reading, 32; against 
it, 10; and the Bill was passed. 





Hovse or ComMons. 


June 21. Mr. Strutt announced that, 
in consequence of the great length of the 
Raitways BI1, which stood for a se- 
cond reading that evening, and the inten- 
tion of hon. members connected with the 
great railway companies to offer it a 
strenuous and protracted opposition, the 
Government could not hope to carry it at 
this late period of the session. 

June 22. <A repeal of the Coprrr 
Duties was proposed by Mr. Muniz, and 
seconded by Mr. Ewart.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the finances of the 
country were not in a condition to per- 
mit him to sacrifice any duties producing 
revenue. The House divided—For the 
motion, 19 ; against it, 59. 

June 23, Mr. Spooner’s Bill for the 
SUPPRESSION OF SEDUCTION AND Pros- 
TITUTION passed through committee, and 
on a division, on the question whether 
the measure should be proceeded with, 
the numbers were,—For proceeding with 
the Bill, 81 ; against it, 26: majority for 
the Bill, 55. 

A Bill introduced by Mr. Bankes for 
the repeal of a great part of the Poor 
Removat Act of last session, was re- 
jected on a division. The numbers were 
—For the Bill, 102; against it, 105. 

June 24. Sir G. Grey moved the third 
reading of the Poor Law ADMINISTRA- 
tion Bill; and Mr. Wakley moved as 
an amendment that it should be read a 
third time on that day three months. A 
more unconstitutional measure, he said, 
or one more injurious to the interests of 
the poor, could not be conceived. It was 
a desperate effort to maintain the obnor- 
ious, tyrannical, and cruel Poor Law 
Amendment Act, by substituting a com- 
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mission composed of members of the Go- 
vernment for the present commissioners, 
who had been universally condemned. 
After some debate the House divided— 
For the third reading, 105; against it, 
35 : majority in favour of the Bill, 70.— 
Mr. Spooner moved additional clauses, 
prohibiting the commissioners from issu- 
ing any rules or orders against granting 
out-door relief to the able-bodied poor ; 
and a second division took place,—For 
the clauses, 37; against them, 109.— 
Mr. P. Borthwick proposed a clause to 
enact that husband and wife above sixty 
years of age should not be compelled to 
live separate and apart from each other 
in a workhouse. After some discussion, 
Lord J. Russell moved, as an amendment, 
the addition of words giving a discretion 
to guardians. On this the House divided, 
and the numbers were—For Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s amendment, 55; against it, 70: ma- 
jority in favour of the clause, and against 
Ministers, 15. The clause was read a third 
time, and added to the Bill. Mr. Etwaill 
moved the following clause :—‘‘ That all 
meetings of boards of guardians be opened 
tothe ratepayersof their respective unions.” 
—Sir G. Grey assented to the proposal, 
and the clause was agreedto.—Mr. Bankes 
proposed a clause to the effect that six 
months after the passing of the act all the 
existing laws and regulations of the poor- 
law commissioners should cease and de- 
termine. His object was that every law 
and regulation should be the act of the 
new oflicers.—Sir G. Grey thought the 
clause unnecessary, On the ground that 
the commissioners would be responsible 
for any regulations which should con- 
tinuein force. The House divided,— For 
the clause, 35; against it, 71.—Mr. 7. 
Duncombe moved the insertion of words 
requiring the secretaries to the new com- 
mission to vacate their seats in Parlia- 
ment on their appointment.—Sir G. Grey 
opposed the motion, as a departure from 
the usual practice.—The House divided, 
—For the motion, 32; against it, 71: 
majority against the clause, 39.—Mr. 
Wakley proposed to limit the operation of 
the act to one instead of five years, that 
the next Parliament might decide whether 
the measure ought to be renewed.—Sir 
G. Grey opposed the motion, observing 
that the House had already affirmed ‘* five” 
against an amendment for ‘* three’’ years, 
avowedly proposed with the view of de- 
feating the Bill. The House again di- 
vided—For the motion, 26 ; againt it, 
71. The Bill then passed. 

June 25. In Committee on the Hreu- 


ways Bill, Mr. Buek moved an amend- 
ment for placing the highways under the 
control of the justices at quarter sessions 
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instead of the central commissioners pro- 
posed by the Bill. The amendment was 
opposed by Sir G. Grey. The committee 
divided, and the numbers were—For the 
amendment, 50; against it, 48: majority 
in favour of the amendment and against 
the Government, 2.—Sir G. Grey then 
withdrew the Bill. 

On the order of the day for the re-com- 
mitment of the Taamres CONSERVANCY 
Bill, Mr. Hume objected to the present 
system under which the river was ma- 
naged. The City had neglected its duty, 
and therefore was not entitled to have the 
conservancy. He consequently moved an 
address to her Majesty, praying that im- 
mediate steps be taken for the improve- 
ment of the river Thames. After a short 
discussion, the House divided :—For the 
motion, 92; for the amendment, 24: 
majority, 68. The Bill was then re-com- 
mitted to the former Committee. 

June 28. The Chancellor of the Er- 
ehequer moved the second Pore A of 
the Raitways (Ireranp) (No. 2) Bill, 
sanctioning an advance of 620,000/. by 
way of loan, in aid of the construction of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway 
in Ireland.—Sir W. Molesworth moved, 
as an amendment, that the Bill should be 
read a second time on that day three 
months. The House then divided,—For 
the second reading, 175 ; against it, 62.— 
The Bill was then read a second time. 

July 1. The order of the day for 
going into committee on Tut Heatrn or 
Towns Bill was opposed by Mr. Palmer. 
The House divided,—For the committee, 
117; against, 26.—In committee on clause 
1, for appointing commissioners, Lord 
Morpeth said it was his intention to re- 
duce the number of commissioners from 
five, as originally intended, to four, one of 
whom only was to receive a salary. The 
committee divided,—For the clause, 100; 
against it, 28. The clause was then agreed 
to. 

July 2. Lord J. Russell moved the 
second reading of a Bill to suspend the 
Navication Laws, until March, 1848. 
—Lord G. Bentinck said the Bill would 
be most injurious to the shipping interest, 
and also to the navy; he therefore moved 
as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. After 
a short discussion, Lord G. Bentinck 
withdrew his amendment, and the Bill 
was then read a second time. 

In committee on the Hearn or 
Towns Bill, Lord Morpeth pledged him- 
self, if he had the opportunity next ses- 
sion, to introduce a Bill for the sanitary 
improvement of the city of London.—On 
the 13th clause, excluding London from 
the operation of the Bill, Mr, Dugdat 
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moved the omission of the clause. ~ The 
committee divided, and the numbers were 
—For the clause, 112; for the amend- 
ment, 70. The clause was then agreed to. 

The Drainage or Lanp (IneLanp) 
Bill, and the New Zeatanp Bill, went 
through committee—The HotyHErap 
Harsoun Bill was read a third time and 
passed, as was also the SepuCcTION AND 
Prostirution Suppression Bill. 

July 5. e case of the Ex-Rasan 
oF Sarraran was brought forward by 
Mr.. Hume, who stated that in 1818, after 
the Mahratta war, the rajah was placed 
on the throne, and an independent sove- 
reigaty was secured by treaty to him and 
his successors for ever, The rajah had 
afterwards been deposed and exiled to 
Benares on charges of having attempted 
to seduce some officers of the 23d Native 
Regiment from their allegiance, and of 
having traitorously corresponded with the 
Portuguese at Goa. Mr. Hume main- 
tained that these charges were founded 
on forgery and subornation; and com- 
plained that the East India Company had 
constantly refused a trial to the rajah, who 
was in a position to establish his inno- 
cence. In conclusion, he moved for a 
committee to inquire into the case.—Mr. 
Ewart seconded the motion, and the de- 
bate was adjourned to the next day, when 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse justified the conduct 
of the British Government. He said the 
ex-rajah had never been an independent 
prince, but a prince created by British 
power, and subjected to certain conditions. 
He had violated the conditions, and had 
been eonvicted of treachery. He had been 
therefore deposed, but he was allowed 
upwards of 12,000/. a year by the East 
India Company, and had no cause what- 
ever for complaint. On a division the 
numbers were,—For Mr. Hume’s motion 
for inquiry, 23 ; against it, 44. 

July 7. Mr. Walpole’s Bill for sim- 
plifying the ReaistraTion of Parliamen- 
tary electors was postponed.—A Bill in- 
troduced by Sir De L. Evans, for altering 
the RATE-PAYING clauses of the Reform 
Act, was lost on a division. The num- 
bers were—For the Bill, 67; against it, 
72: majority against the Bill, 5. 

July 8. The Heatran or {Towns Bill 
was withdrawn by Lord J. Russell. 

In Committee on the IntsH RELIEF 
measures the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a detailed account of the relief af- 
forded. He said that the whole amount 
expended and to be expended up to the 
close of the proposed bear would 
amount to 9,350,000/7. being 650,000/. 


under what he had originally calculated. 
Of this sum 3,700,000/. wus on loan, 
1,270,000, on the security of lands and 
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works of utility, and 4,380,000/. grants. 
He maintained that the operations were 
eminently successful, and that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was very materially im- 
proved.—The resolution was agreed to.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proposed a resolution to exonerate certain 
counties in Treland, liable for the cost of 
public works and drainage, from the pay- 
ment of one-half the amount.—Agreed to. 

July 9. In Committee of supply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
a vote of 182,200/. be granted to defray 
the expenses incident to the ADMINISTRA« 
TION OF THE Poor-Law. The salary of 
the paid commissioner was to be 2,000/. 
a year, and the secretaries were to be paid 
1,500/, a year each. The effeet of this 
arrangement would be a saving of 4,000/. 
a year.—Agreed to. 

July 12. Lord John Russell announced | 
that, in consequence of a communication 
from the Duke of Wellington, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to remove the EQuEs- 
TRIAN STATUE of his Grace from the arch 
in Piccadilly, 

Mr. Hawes moved the second reading 
of the New Zeacanp Bill. There was 
in future to be a special commissioner for 
the affairs of the New Zealand Company ; 
Her Majesty’s Treasury was empowered 
to advance 136,000/. in three years; and 
the company was empowered to dispose 
of their lands for repayment of the loan. 
The Bill enabled the company to relin- 
quish their undertaking in 1850, in case 
of their failure, in which case the State 
would have the security of one million 
acres of land for the money advanced.— 
The Bill was read a second time without 
a division. 

The Aitorney-General moved the com- 
mittal of the BANKRUPTCY AND INSOL- 
vency Bill. This Bill, which had passed 
the Lords, had two objects in view : the first 
was the abolition of the Court of Review, 
and the second was the transfer of the 
powers of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptey in insolvency to the Commissioners 
of the Insolvent Court and the Judges of the 
new County Courts.—Sir James Graham, 
though he concurred in the latter portion 
of this Bill, must object to the former por- 
tion of it, which undid everything that had 
been already done to separate Bankruptey 
from the Great Seal. On his motion for 
the erasure of the first clause, it was car 
ried by 44 to 37; another division took 
place on the second clause, which was 
carried by 47 to 40. 

July 13. Lord John Russell moved the 
second reading of the Bisnorric of 
MancaHester Bill, which he said had 
been introduced on the recommendation 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Great 
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objections had been raised to the joining 
of the bighoprics of Bangor and St. Asaph, 
and by the present Bill it was not sought 
to join them, but to create a new Bishop 
for Manchester, which would require, if 
this Bill were passed, no new funds. With 
respect to the new Bishop, according to 
the provisions of the Bill, he would not 
have a seat in the House of Lords until 
the death of one of the present Bishops, 
and upon that event taking place, he would 
take his seat in the House of Lords, but 
the junior Bishop would not. It was pro- 
posed, in another session, to create a new 
bishopric to relieve London, to be called 
the Bishopric of St. Alban’s. It was also 
intended to relieve York, by creating a 
Bishopric of Southwell, as it was also pro- 
posed to relieve the see of Exeter by 
creating a Bishopric of Bodmin.— Mr. 
Horsman objected to the measure, not 
only as introducing the anomalous prece- 
dent of Bishops without seats in Parlia- 
ment, but because he thought the funds 
intended to be applied to the erection of 
new sees might be more advantageously 
expended in the augmentation of poor be- 
nefices. In conclusion he moved as an 
amendment the following resolution :— 
‘¢ That, at this late period of the session, 
it is not expedient to proceed with a 
measure which, involving new and im- 
portant principles deserving of the utmost 
consideration, would be more fitly dis- 
cussed in another session of Parliament 
on the introduction of a general and 
comprehensive scheme for increasing the 
efficiency of the Church and lessening 
the spiritual destitution of the people.’’ 
After some further debate Mr. Horsman 
withdrew his resolution.—Mr. Hume then 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. He said it was a 
breach of the contract of 1835-6. In 
his opinion the surplus funds of the church 
ought to be given to the working clergy. 
The House divided,—For the second read- 
ing, 124; against it, 15. 

July 14. Mr. T. Duncombe moved the 
second reading of a Bill for the inspection 
of Co.tiertes.—Sir G. Grey opposed 
its further progress, because it would be 
impossible to legislate properly on the 
subject in the present session; and be- 
cause the Bill would embarrass arrange- 
ments now in progress. The House di- 
vided— For the second reading, 23; against 
it, 56. The Bill was consequently lost. 

Sir De L. Evans moved the second read- 
ing of the PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS 
Bill, for modifying the clauses of the 
Reform Act which made payment of rates 
acondition for the exercise of the elective 
franchise.—Mr. Cripps moved, as an 
a that it should be read a se- 
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cond“time on that day six months. The 
House divided,—For the amendment, 54; 
against it, 54. The numbers being equal, 
the Speaker gave his casting vote against 
the amendment, and the question was put 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
on which the House again divided—For 
the second reading, 52; against it, 53. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 

July 16. On the order for Committee 
on the Bishopric oF MANCHESTER 
Bill, considerable opposition was mani- 
fested, and the House was divided : for the 
Committee 63, against it 18. In the 
Committee Mr. Collett moved an amend- 
ment to omit that part of the preamble 
which recited the portion of the commis- 
sioners’ report recommending the union 
of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph. The 
House divided: against the amendment 
132; for it 33 ; majoritv, 99.—Mr. M, 
Philips moved the omission of the words 
authorising the formation of a bishopric 
of Manchester forthwith. After some con- 
versation, Mr. Roebuck moved that the 
chairman should report progress. The 
House divided: for Mr. M. Philips’s mo- 
tion 18 ; against it 129 ; majority, 111. 

July 20. On the motion that the BAnK- 
RUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY Bill be read a 
third time, Mr. J. Stuart, repeating his 
former objections to the Bill, and con- 
tending at great length that no good ob- 
ject could be answered by abolishing the 
Court of Review, moved that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 
The Attorney-General defended the Bill, 
and recapitulated the reasons which had 
induced the Government to introduce it 
asa temporary measure. The House di- 
vided. For the amendment—Ayes 18, Noes 
45: the Bill was then read a third time. 
—Sir James Graham moved the insertion 
of a clause, enacting that no judge of any 
county court should be capable of sitting 
in the House of Commons, which was in- 
serted, and the Bill passed. 

July 21. Onthe order of the day being 
moved, that the Bishopric or Man- 
CHESTER Bill be read a third time, Mr. 
Hume once more stated his objections to 
it, and moved that it be read a third time 
that day three months.—Sir James Gra- 
ham preferred the old plan of erecting a 
see at Manchester, with a seat in Parlia- 
ment annexed to it, out of the diocese of 
Chester, upon the union of the sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, to the present plan. 
—Mr. Goulburn gave his support to the 
Bill, for, although there were great objec- 
tions to it, the advantages derivable from 
a more extended superintendence of the 
inferior clergy so much outweighed them 
that he could not bring himself to op- 
pose it.The House divided : for the third 
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reading 93; against it 14.—The Bill was 
then read a third time. 





July 23. This day her Majesty went 
in person to prorogue Parliament, and 
delivered thé following most gracious 
Speech :— © 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
much satisfaction in being able to release 
you from the duties of a laborious and 
anxious Session. ‘I cannot take leave of 
you without expressing my grateful sense 
of the assiduity and zeal with which you 
have applied yourselves to the considera- 
tion of the public interests. Your atten- 
tion has been principally directed to the 
measures of immediate relief which a 
great and unprecedented calamity rendered 
pave Ihave given my cheerful as- 
sent to those laws which, by allowing the 
free admission of grain, and by affording 
facilities for the use of sugar in breweries 
and distilleries, tend to increase the 
quantity of human food, and to promote 
commercial intercourse. I rejoice to find 
that you have in no instance proposed new 
restrictions, or interfered with the liberty 
of foreign or internal trade, as a mode of 
relieving distress. I feel assured that such 
measures are generally ineffectual, and in 
some cases aggravate the evils for the al- 
leviation of which they are adopted. I 
cordially approve of the acts of large and 
liberal bounty by which you have assuaged 
the sufferings of my Irish subjects. I 
have also readily given my sanction to a 
law to make better provision for the 
permanent relief of the destitute in Ireland. 
I have likewise given my assent to various 
Bills calculated to promote the agriculture 
and develop the industry of that portion 
of the United Kingdom. My attention 
shall be directed to such further measures 
as may be conducive to those salutary 
purposes. 

“My relations with Foreign Powers 
continue to inspire me with confidence in 
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the maintenance of peace. It has afforded 
me great satisfaction to find that-the mea- 
sures which, in concert with the King of 
the French, the Queen of Spain, and the 
Queen of Portugal, I have taken for the 
parcification of Portugal, have been at- 
tended with success, and that the civil 
war, which for many months had afflicted 
that country, has at last been brought to 
a bloodless termination. I indulge the 
hope that future differences between poli- 
tical parties in that country may be settled 
without an appeal to arms. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—I thank you for your willingness in 
granting me the necessary supplies ; they 
shall be applied with due care and economy 
to the public service. I am happy to in- 
form you that, notwithstanding the high 
price of food, the revenue has, up to the 
present time, been more productive than 
I had reason to anticipate. The increased 
use of articles of general consumption has 
chiefly contributed to this result. The 
revenue derived from sugar, especially, 
has been greatly augmented by the re- 
moval of the prohibitory duties on foreign 
sugar. The various grants which you 
have made for education in the United 
Kingdom will, I trust, be conducive to 
the religious and moral improvement of 
my people. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—1 think 
proper to inform you, that it is my inten- 
tion immediately to dissolve the present 
Parliament. I rely with confidence on 
the loyalty to the throne and attachment 
to the free institutions of this country 
which animate the great body of my 
people. I join with them in supplications 
to Almighty God, that the dearth by 
which we have been afflicted may, by the 
divine blessing, be converted into cheap- 
ness and plenty.” 

The Parliament was dissolved the same 
evening by Royal Proclamation. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Charges of official corruption, which 
have long occupied the attention of the 
Parisian public, have been brought still 
more prominently forward by recent legal 
proceedings. On the 22nd June M. Gi- 
rardin, the editor of La Presse, was 
, bronght before the bar of the House of 
Peers, for having stated, amongst other 
things, that a promise of peerage had been 
given in exchange for money contributed 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XXVIII. 


to support a journal in the interest of the 
ministry. Having been heard in explana- 
tion, and protesting that he had no in- 
tention to reflect on the dignity of the 
House, he was acquitted by 134 votes to 60. 

An impeachment has since been pre- 
ferred before the Court of Peers against 
General Cubiéres, peer of France, and 
late Minister of War, M. Pellapra, late 
Receiver-General, and M. Parmentier, 
advocate, for corruption oy ee: and 
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also against M. Teste, peer of France, 
and late Minister of Public Works, for. 
having accepted offers, gifts, and presents, 
as inducements to do certain official acts. 
It appears that in the year 1836 a com- 
pany was formed for the working of a coal- 
mine at Gouhenans, in the department of 
the Haute Saone. In the course of the 
workings the company found a mine of 
rock-salt, which, of course, they wished 
to work also. But, by the law of France, 
the privilege to work salt-mines depends 
exclusively on the Government. To ob- 
tain this privilege thenceforth became the 
object of the company. In 1840 General 
Cubiéres became a purchaser of a certain 
number of shares in the company, and 
— himself vigorously to assist their 
objects. In Jan. 1842, the general wrote 
to his partner a letter, which has been 
since exhibited, in which there was a 
peculiar statement respecting the means 
of obtaining this privilege from persons 
high in authority. 

The trial commenced on Monday, July 
12, and during ‘he examination of M. 
Robert, a notary, it was elicited that M. 
Pellapra had presented the sum of 100,000F. 
to M. Teste. The same evening (when 
the trial was not concluded) M. Teste 
attempted suicide in the prison of the 
Luxembourg. On the 17th, sentence was 
pronounced. M. Teste was condemned 
to civic degradation, to three years’ im- 
prisonment, 94,000f. fine, and 94,000f. 
restitution-money, to be handed to the 
Paris hospitals. General Cubiéres, for- 
mally acquitted of fraud, but guilty of 
having corrupted a minister, condemned 
alike to civic degradation, and a fine of 
10,000f. M. Parmentier the same. All 
alike condemned to pay the costs of the 
prosecution. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Queen’s authority has been re- 
established at and near Lisbon. The 
prisoners taken by the British forces have 
in great numbers volunteered into the 
royal service ; the rest are sent to their 
homes. The ships Royal Tar, Mindello, 
Oporto, and Eighth of July, captured in 
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the employ of the insurgents, are now re- 
commissioned by the Portuguese Govern. 
ment. The Duke of Terceira has been 
released from prison and named Governor 
of Oporto. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has just taken 
an important decision in a strategic point 
of view. He has adopted the project of a 
vast line of railways uniting the three capi- 
tals, Warsaw, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burgh. - 


COCHIN CHINA. 


The Victorieuse corvette, Capt. Ge- 
nouillet, arrived in Hong Kong harbour, 
from Cochin China, on April 25th, having 
been at Thourane, with Commodore La 
Pierre, in his Christian Majesty’s frigate 
La Gloire, of 52 guns, to demand redress 
for imprisoning the French bishop (who 
had been sent to Singapore by the Cochin 
Chinese), and probably also to make a 
treaty. They were received apparently 
in a friendly manner, but information was 
given of some treachery, and of their 
hostile intentions, which was confirmed 
by the seizure of some papers, and great 
preparations in the forts, and five large 
Cochin China men-of-war being in great 
readiness, with a multitude of armed 
boats, which put the admiral on his 
guard. Insult was soon offered, and they 
were ordered to depart ; the French com- 
modore, in self-defence, was compelled to 
attack them, and after an hour and a half’s 
hard fighting two men-of-war were blown 
up, two abandoned and afterwards burnt, 
and the Cochin China admiral’s vessel was 
taken and burnt also. The forts fired all 
the time, but few shots hit, and only two 
or three were killed and some wounded 
in the French frigates. 


TURKEY. 


Unpleasant accounts have reached Con- 
stantinople from Kurdistan, where it was 
said the Turks had lost between 3,000 and 
4,000 men in an engagement with the 
mountaineers. Bederhan Bey, the chief 
of the rebels, was at Van, and determined 
to defend that fortress to the last extremity. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE NEW COLONIAL BISHOPS. 

The Queen having been pleased, by 
letters patent under the Great Seal, to 
reduce the bishop’s see and diocese of 
Australia, and to divide the same into 
four several and distinct bishop's sees 
and dioceses, to be called, the Bishoprics 


of Sydney, Newcastle, Adelaide, and Mel 
bourne; and having appointed the Right 
Rev. William Grant Broughton, hereto- 
fore Bishop of Australia, to be Bishop of 
the see of Sydney, and Metropolitan 
Bishop in Australasia, subject to the 
general superintendence and revision of 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time 
being, and subordinate to the archiepisco- 
pal province of Canterbury; and also to 
name and appoint the Rev. William Tyrell, 
Doetor in Divinity, to be Bishop of the 
see of Newcastle; the Rev. Augustus 
Short, D.D. to be Bishop of the see of 
Adelaide; and the Rev. Charles Perry, 
D.D. to be Bishop of the see of Mel- 
bourne; the said Bishops of Newcastle, 
Adelaide, and Melbourne, to be Suffragan 
Bishops to the Bishop of Sydney; and 
the Queen having been pleased to con- 
stitute the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its dependencies, together with 
the island of St. Helena, to be a bishop’s 
see and diocese, to be called the Bishopric 
of Cape town; and to name and appoint 
the Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. to be Bishop 
of the see of Cape Town ;—theconsecration 
of the four new Bishops was performed on 
the 29th June, in Westminster Abbey. The 
consecrating prelate was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was assisted by the 
Bishops of London, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Bishop of Gloucester, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, and the Bishop of 
Rochester ; who were supported by the 
Bishops of Chichester, St. Asaph, Oxford, 
Tasmania, Madras, &c. 

A procession was formed from the 
Jerusalem Chamber ; when the arch- 
bishop proceeded to the chair on the 
north side of the holy table, the bishops 
assistant to those on the south side, and 
the bishops designate to the seats ap- 
pointed in the Sacrarium. The dean and 
canons took their places in their stalls, 
and the morning prayer then commenced. 
The Rev. H. H. Milman, senior canon, 
read the first lesson from the eagle, and 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne, the sub- 
dean, the second lesson. The archbishop 
commenced the communion service, the 
responses and Nicene Creed being sung. 
The Bishop of London delivered an im- 
pressive discourse, from the Gospel of St. 
John, c. xxi. v. 17. The bishoys desig- 
nate were then conducted to the chapel 
appointed, where they put on their rochets. 
During their absence the anthem, ‘‘ Lord, 
for thy tender mercies’ sake” (Tarrant), 
was sung. At its conclusion the bishops 
designate returned to the entrance of the 
Sacrarium, where the two presenting bi- 
shops met them, and led them to the 
altar rails. The Consecration Service then 
commenced. The Litany (Tallis) was 
chanted by two minor canons. When 
the archbishop concluded the questions 
to the bishops designate, they retired, to 
put on their robes, and an anthem, ‘‘ The 

rd gave the word” (Handel), was sung. 
After the bishops designate had returned, 
they knelt at the rails of the holy table, 
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and Veni Creator (Tallis) was sung by the 
whole choir. The Consecration Service 
then proceeded, and when concluded the 
newly consecrated bishops took their 
places within the rails. The offerto: 
then took place. The archbishop rea 
the prayer for the Church Militant, which 
ended, those of the congregation who did 
not intend to communicate retired. The 
archbishop administered first to himself, 
and then to the bishops, dean, canons, 
chaplains, and minor canons in order. 
The general distribution was by the bishops 
only, first to the clergy, and then to the 
people. The service concluded, the sa- 
crist received the basons from the sub- 
dean, and took them into the Confessor’s 
Chapel, where the dean delivered the de- 
votions to the secretary for the Colonial 
Bishops’ Fund. 

Lord Morpeth, in the present dearth of 
employment for watermen on the Thames, 
has granted permission to some of them 
to ply and let boats on the Serpentine, on 
every day during the week except Sunday, 
but not during the hours set apart for 
bathing. Regulations have been issued 
which provide that no party shall exceed 
six, including children. Each boat to be 
provided with a life-buoy or cork cushion. 
The fares are to be 2s. an hour, and no 
hiring for less than an hour, except to 
cross the river, for which the fare is to be 
6d. for three persons, or 1s. for more than 
three. 





June 5. A fire broke out in the im- 
mense pile of premises belonging to 
Messrs. Maudsley and Field, the engi- 
neers, in the Westminster-road, Lambeth. 
A valuable part of the factory (the pat- 
tern-room) was completely destroyed, and, 
at a moderate calculation, the loss will be 
at least 10,0007. The following is a copy 
of the official report of damage :—‘‘ Pat- 
tern-shops destroyed, carpenters’ shops 
consumed, boiler-makers’ work -shops 
burned down, about one-half of pattern- 
lofts burned, foundry destroyed, one vice- 
shop extensively injured by fire, the 
punching-shop similarly damaged, the 
roof of smiths’ shop and new building 
severely burned. Cause of fire unknown. 
Insured in the Royal Exchange and other 
fire-offices.”” 





SOMERSETSHIRE. 


May 10. The late Mr. Beckford’s 


tower, on Lansdowne, Bath, was “ knocked 
down’”’ by the hammer of the auctioneer, 
together with an acre of the land sur- 
rounding it, for the almost nominal price 
of 1,000/, The purchaser is Mr. Wm. 
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Knott, the landlord of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Abbey Green, Bath. 


SUFFOLK. 


April 22.  Brandeston Hall, near 
Woodbridge, a fine specimen of Elizabe- 
than architecture, recently purchased by 
Mr. Austin, Q.C. fell a sacrifice to fire. It 
was verycapacious, having a noble frontage 
of upwards of 150 feet. Up to within afew 
years the mansion was tenanted by the 
family of its founder, the Rivetts, from 
whom Mr. Austin purchased theestate, and 
it was at the time of the accident undergoing 
an elaborate restoration and alterations. In 
the space of three hours from the disco- 
very of the fire Brandeston Hall was a 
total ruin, only the south wall remaining. 
The loss cannot accurately be learned. 
It, however, is very considerable—it is 
said about 20,0007. The mansion was not 
insured. 





WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A new school has been erected by Lady 
Ward in the parish of Martley. The edi- 
fice is in the Gothic style of architecture, 
and consists of two school-rooms and two 
houses, for the master and mistress. The 
school-houses front the village, looking 
northwards; the school-rooms, which 
will each hold 84 children, face south- 
ward, towards the church. The design is 
highly creditable to Mr. Eginton, of Wor- 
cester, the architect; and the cost has 
been about 1300/., towards which the sum 
of 1218/7. 15s. has been raised by sub- 
scription, including grants from the Na- 
tional Society and Committee of Council 
for Education, her Majesty Queen Ade- 
laide, 20/.; Lord Ward, 3002. and the 
site; James Nash, Esq. M.D., 502. ; Rev. 
James Hastings, the Rector, 150/.; the 
Rev. H. J. Hastings, Rector of Areley 
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King’s, 50/.; the produce of a volume of — 


parochial sermons by the Rev. H. J. 
Hastings, to which are appended the 
names of 514 subscribers,300/. ; and other 
sums. The stone was presented by Sir T. 
E. Winnington, Bart. from his quarries at 
Stanford and Clifton-on-Teme. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Commercial Bank has completed 
new premises in George-street, Edinburgh. 
The principal entrance leads under, a 
grand portico, with Corinthian columns, 
through a short passage, into a lobby, from 
which a double staircase and gallery con- 
duct to the upper apartments. The lobby 
is encircled by pillars painted in imitation 
of marble, and is lighted from the roof, 
which is decorated with raised and gilded 
plasterwork. Passing through this outer 
chamber, we enter the public-office or 
telling-room. This apartment is of great 
extent, and is fitted up in a very elaborate 
style. It is surrounded by lofty Corin- 
thian columns, painted like those in the 
lobby, and supporting an ornamented 
roof with an ample dome, in the decora- 
tion of which gilding has been liberally 
introduced. The numerous desks, coun- 
ters, &c. which cover the inner half of the 
ground space of the hall, are all of maho- 
gany workmanship. Mr. D. R. Hay has 
executed all the painting, gilding on the 
ceilings, &c., and in one of the upper 
rooms he has introduced his new style of 
decorative painting, in which, by the in- 
termingling of brilliant colours, a general 
effect of softened splendour is aimed at. 

IRELAND. 

Chief Justice Blackburne has pur- 

chased Lord Ely’s demesne at Rathfarn- 


ham, county Dublin, for 18,000/., subject 
to 120. a year. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeETTE PrRoMmorTIoNs. 


June 5. N. 1st Southampton Regt. Militia, 
Sir H. Paulet, Bart. to be Major. 

June 19. The Earl of Ellesmere, the Bishop 
of Norwich, Lord Langdale, Lord Wrottesley, 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart. Sir derick Impey 
Murchison, Knt. Andrew Rutherfurd, esq. 
Joseph Hume, esq. Samuel Rogers, esq. and 
Richard Monckton Milnes, esq. to be Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the constitution and 

‘overnment of the British Museum; John 

ne Collier, esq. is appointed their Secretary. 

une 26. Vice-Adm. Richard Matson to be 
Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Lord William 
Fitzroy, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; 
Captain John Coode, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, 





June 28. The Bishop of Lichfield, the Right 
Hon. James Stuart Wortley, the Right Hon. 
Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., the Right Hon. 
Anthony Richard Blake, Sir Edward Vaughan 
Williams, Knt. and Andrew Rutherfurd, esq. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, to be Commission- 
ers for inquiring into the state and operation 
of the Law of Marriage. 

July 2. Rifle Brigade, Capt. R. H. Fitzher- 
bert to be Major.—3d West India Regt. Major 
T. Abbott, from half-pay unatt. to be Major.— 
Staff, Major R. Walpole, of Rifle Brigade, to be 
Deputy Quartermaster-General in the Ionian 
Islands, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army.—Hospital Staff, Sir J. Pitcairn, M.D. 
to be Inspector General of Hospitals—Unat- 
tached, brevet Major T. Abbott, from 3d West 
India Regt. to be Major.—Brevet, to be Majors 
in the Army: Capt, J. R. Vincent, of the Rifle 
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Brigade; Capt. A. C. Skynner, of the 16th 


Lig t ns. ‘ 

uly 5. Charles Frederick Engstrom, esy. 
to be Consul at Gottenburgh.—William Scrope 
Ayrton, of the Middle-temple, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to be one of the Commissioners of the 
Court of Bankruptcy to act in the prosecution 
of Fiats in era gg AT) the country. 

July 8. Professor Miller to be Surgeon in 
Ordinary to his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
in Scotland.—Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Pigot, 
Ent C.B, to be a Knight Commander of the 


th. 

July 10. Steetmen A. Rawlins, esq. to be 
her Majesty’s Treasurer for the island of Nevis, 
and W. H. Holmes, esq. to be Provost Marshal 
for the colony of British Guiana.—Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B. to be Master of 
her Majesty’s Hospital at Greenwich. —Sir 
George Martin, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. Admiral 
of her Majesty’s Fleet, to be Vice-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom and Lieutenant of the 
Admiralty thereof. 

July 12. John Ear! of Stair, and James Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, to be Knights of the 
Order of the Thistle. 

July 13. 31st Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. 
O. Trevor, C.B. to be Colonel.— 45th Foot, Gen. 
Sir C. Halkett, K.C.B. from 31st Foot, to be 
Colonel.—72d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir N. Douglas, 
K.C.B. from the 81st Foot, to be Colonel.—81st 
Foot, Major-Gen. T. Evans, C.B. to be Colonel. 
—87th Foot, brevet Major J. M‘Mahon Kidd 
to be Major.—Rifle —, Major C. Du Pré 
Egerton to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. S. Beck- 
with, to be Major.—Unattached, Capt. T. W. 
M‘Mahon, from 9th Light Dragoons, to be 
Major.—Brevet, To be Majors in the Army: 
Capt. 8S. Y. Martin, 52d Foot; Capt. J. Ben- 
tham, 47th Foot; Capt. J. B. Creagh, h. p. 29th 
Foot, Staff Officer of Pensioners.— Brevet 
Major H. Brown, Second in Command of the 
East India Company’s Depot at Warley, ap- 
pointed Recruiting Officer for the Company, 
in London, to have the local rank of Major in 
the Army while so employed; brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Leslie, C.B. Recruiting Officer for 
the E. I. Co.’s. Service at Newry, appointed 
Second in Command of the Company’s Depot 
at Warley, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. 
in the aoa ; brevet Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. A. 
Campbell .B., on the Bengal Retired List, 
appointed Recruiting Officer at Newry, to have 
the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 14. Charles H. Broadwood, esq. to be 
Exon of her Majesty’s Body Guard of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard. 

July 16. 5th Foot, Major J. S. Schonswar to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. P. M. N. Guy to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. W. Turner, 5th Foot, to 
be Major in the Army.—Henry Wodehouse, esq. 
to enjoy the same precedence as if his late 
father, Henry Wodehouse, esq. had succeeded 
to the eg: Bad Baron Wodehouse.—Rear- 
Adm. Henry Prescott to be one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

July 21. The Rt. Hon. Henry Walker, for- 
merly Flower, Viscount Ashbrook, to take the 
name of Flower instead of Walker. 

July 22, The Right Hon. William Sebright 
Lascelles and the ht Hon. Sir William Me- 
redyth Somerville, Bart. were sworn of the 
Privy Council; the Right Hon. Henry Labou- 
chere to be President of the Committee of 
Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations ; 
Viscount Morpeth to be Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the east riding of the 
county of York. 

July 23. The Hon. Frederick Bruce to be 
her Majesty’s Consul General in Bolivia; 
James Brooke, esq. to be her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner and Consul General in Borneo. 
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Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cork Co.—Maurice Power, M.D. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Bartholomew, to be Archdeacon of 
nstaple. 

Rev. Preb. Harington, to be Chancellor of 

Exeter Cath a 
Rev. J. B. Ansted, St. Simon Zelotes, Bethnal- 
green P.C. London. 
Rev. W. H. Attwood, Gosbeck, St. Mary R. 
Suffolk. 
Rev. F. Baker, Beaulieu R. Hampshire. 
Rev.J.Banks, District Church of Christ Church, 
Forest of Dean P.C. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. B. Bayfield, Shinfield V. Berks. 
Rev. J. Berthon, Trinity Church, Fareham, 
P.C. Hants. 
Rev. J. W. Bird, Briston V. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. W. Blackmore, Donhead St. Mary, 
with Charlton Chapel, Wilts. 
Rev. H. Blunt, Kirkby Overblow R. Yorksh. 
Rev. E. G. Boys, River V. Kent. 
Rev. F. 8S. Bradshaw, Newmarket R. Camb. 
Rev. A. W. Breedon, Pangbourne R. Berks. 
Rev.W. M. Bruton, West orlington R. Devon. 
Rey. G. Bull, St. Thomas’s R. Birmingham. 
— Buller, Christ Church, Bradford, P.C. 
ilts. 
Rey. T. Burnaby, Blakesley V. Northampt. 
Rev. R. P. Burton, Leighland P.C. Somerset. 
“. Ze Butler, Christ Church, Bradford, P.C. 
Vilts. 
Rev. R. Carr, St. John’s Church, Alloa, P.C. 
Scotland. 
Rev. M.Cockin, Dunton Bassett V. Leicestersh. 
Rey. C. Collins, Faversham V. Kent. 
Rev. G. Cookson, Witherstone R. Dorset. 
Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, New Church, Hol- 
loway, P.C. Middlesex. 
Rev. W. C. Fearon, Hunstanton V. Norfolk. 
~— G. S. Francker, Netherton Dudley P.C. 
ore. 
Rey. J. Fraser, Cholderton R. Wilts. 
Rev. E. Godfrey, District of St, Peter and St. 
Andrew P.C. Plymouth. 
Rev. J. Grote, Trumpington V. Cambridge. 
Rev. J. Hall, Norton-in-Hales R. Salop. 
Rev. J. Hancock, Irthington V. Cumberland 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, AllSaints’ P.C. ———e 
~ e R. Jones, St. John’s Church P.C, 
erby. 
Rev. R. L. Joyce, Camerton P.C. Cumberland. 
Rev. J. Kendall, Church Hulme P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. Maskeld, Mary Church with Coffins- 
well V. Devon. 
Rey. J. Meyrick, Westbury V. Wilts. 
Rev. W. Morgan, Christ Church, Burton-on- 
Trent, P.C. Staff. 
Rev. R. Parkinson, Northaw P.C. Herts. 
Rev. H. W. Phillips, Chapel of St. Paul, 
Chacewater, P.C. Cornwall. __ 
Rev. J. Sanders, Ripponden, Halifax,P.C. York. 
Rev. H. Sanders, Sowton V. Devon. 
Rev. H. Smith, Kimberworth, Rotherham, 
P.C. York. 
Rev. H. Smith, Easton Mauduit V. North- 
amptonshire. 
Rey. G. Stallard, St. Mary V. Marlborough, 
Rev. J. H. Sykes, Foxholes R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Tripp, Spofforth R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. T. S. Turnbull, Blofield R. Norfolk. 
Rev. G. Watts, Brockworth V.Gloucestershire. 
Rev. W. H. Wawn, Coley, Halifax, P.C. 
Yorkshire. ; 
Rey. W. L. Te. East Malling V. Kent. 
Rev. D. E. Williams, St. Paul, Lianelly, P.C. 
Carmarthen. 
Rey. R, C, Willis, Minster P.C. Isle of Sheppy,. 
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CHAPLAINS. 


Rev, J. Bedingfield, to Lord Henniker. 

>. H. Dickinson, to the Duke of Cam- 
ridge. 

Rey. s J. Rigaud, to the Duke of Cambridge. 





BIRTHS. 


May 18. At the Union Estate, St. Lucia, 
West Indies, the wife of the Hon. Melcher 
Garner Todd, a son and heir. : 

June 8. At Noseley Hall, co. Leicester, the 
wife of Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, Bart. ason. 
—10. At Seend, the wife of Ludlow Bruges, 
esq. M.P. a son.—1ll. At Carlton House- 
terrace, the wife of Robt. Alexander, esq. a 
dau.——At Reedness, Yorksh. the wife of John 
Egremont, esq. a son and heir.——12. In Wil- 
ton-cresc. the Vicountess Maidstone, a dau. 
—17. At Arle House, near Cheltenham, the 
wife of G. A. W. Welch, esq. a son.——At 
Gowran Hill, the wife of John O’Connell, esq. 
M.P. adau.— 23. At Paris, the wife of George 
Henry Strutt, esq. of Milford-house, Derby- 
shire, a dau.—24. At No. 5, Westbourne- 
cresc. Hyde-pk. the wife of Percy Ricardo, esq. 
a dau.— 25. In Lowndes-st. the wife of Ed- 
ward F. Jenner, esq. a son.——At Calbourne 
Rectory, Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. 

bert Sumner, a dau.——26. yn, 
the Lady Vivian, a son and heir._—At Hast- 
ings, Mrs. George Rivington, a son.——27. At 
Calverley-park, Tunbridge-wells, the wife of 
Neville Ward, esq. a son.——28. At the house 
of her father, William Loftus Lowndes, esq. 
the wife of Charles Palmer Phillips, esq. a son. 
——At Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, Mrs. Ar- 
nold Keppel, a son.——30. The Lady Louisa 
Rabett, a son.—At Eastbourne-terr. Hyde- 
pk. the wife of Regnier W. Moore, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, a dau. 

Lately. At Spondon, co. Derby, the Hon. 
Mrs. D. Holden, a son. —— At Sharavogue, 
King’s County, the Hon. Mrs. Westenra, a 
dau.— In Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. the wife of 
E. Carleton Tuffnell, esq. a son.——At Holk- 
ham, the Countess of Leicester, a dau. 

July 1, _At14, Chester-sq. the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps, ason.——At Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, the Lady William 
Compton, a dau.—-3. In Chesham-pl. the 
wife of the Hon. Rd. Cavendish, a dau.—At 
Eaton-sq. the Lady Claud Hamilton, a dau. 
——6, At Acomb, near York, the wife of Capt. 
Scipio Edward Richards, a son and heir.—— 
9. At Hyde Park-terrace, Mrs. T. Dent, adau. 
——At West-hill, Putney-heath, Mrs. John 
Beaumont, a dau.——At No, 4, Whitehall-yd. 
the Hon. Mrs. Gage, a dau.——11,_At Brock- 
ton Hall, Staffordshire, the wife of Major Chet- 
wynd, late of the Ist Life Guards, a son and 
heir. ——At Cliff-house, Warwick, Mrs. Edward 
Arkwright, a dau.——At Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park, the wife of Thomas Faulconer, esq. 
a dau.—12. At Glassel, Kincardinesh. the 
wife of John Michell, esq. of Forcett-hall, 
Yorkshire, a son.—13. At Kensington, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Kenyon, a dau.——In Bel- 
grave-sq. Lady Louisa Douglas Pennant, a dau. 
—At Ranceby-hall, Lincolnsh. the wife of 
Anthony Peacock, esq. a son.—— At Farn- 
borough-pl. the Lady Mary Farquhar, a dau. 
— 4. At 18, Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. the 
Hon. Lady Dallas, a son.——15. At Black- 
heath-park, Mrs. George Robert Stephenson, a 
dau.——16. At Broxmore-park, Wilts, Mrs. 
Bristow, adau.——17, At West-hall, Aberdeen- 
shire, Mrs. Elphinstone Dalrymple, a dau.—— 
At Fitzroy-park, Highgate, the wife of William 
Gladstone, % a dau.——18, At Hampton- 
court Palace, Mrs, Horace Marryat, a son.—— 
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20. At New Basinghall-st. the wife of Dr. 
Bentley, a dau.—~—At Tunbridge-wells, the 
wife of . J. Torkington, esq. a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 26. At Melbourne, (Australia) Thomas 
Clowes, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, (now of 
Mount Macedon,) to Louisa, dau. of J 
ee, esq. of Herringswell-hall, Newmarket, 

uffolk. 

Dec. 30. At Sidney, N. S. Wales, Arbuth- 
not Dallas, esq. kg = Grens. Assistant Sec, 
tothe Mil. Board, Fort William, to Sophia- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Col. Henry Despard, 
C.B. commanding 99th. > 

Jan.11. At Ghazeepore, A, E, Frere, esq. 
Lieut. 24th Regt. to Miss Elizabeth-Palmer, 
dau. of Quartermaster James Price, of the 
same regt. 

13. At Wellington, New Zealand, chars 
Clifford, esq. eldest son of George Clifford, 
esq. of Wycliffe Hall, Yorksh. to Mary-Ann, 
third dau. of John Hercy, esq. of Hawthorn 
Hill, Berksh. 

Feb. 16. At Scone, N. S. Wales, Richard 
Bligh, esq. eldest son of the late Richard Bligh, 
esq. Barrister, of the Inner Tomsle, and d- 
son of the late Adm. William Bligh, to Maria- 
Isabella, dau. of the late Capt. Fennel, Aid-de- 
Camp to Sir T. Brisbane, Bart. 

27. At Madras, John Binny Key, esq, of the 
firm of Binny and Co. Madras, to Annabella- 
Homeria, widow of John Harcourt, esq. Sur- 

eon H. M. 8. and eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 

ir George Pollock, G.C.B. 

Marchis. At Umballa, Wm. James Hud- 
son, esq. 6lst Regt. to Mary-Martha, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Burnside, 61st he 

19. At Calcutta, Geo. Charles Armstrong, 
-. M.D. son of Owen Armstrong, esq. of 
Dublin, to Emma-Mary, fourth dau. of Robert 
Hand, esq. of Great Cumberland-pl. and Rich- 
mond, yo 

20. At Julunhur, Lieut. Edward Lascelles 
Dennys, Adj. 11th Regt. N. I. to Arabella, 

oungest dau. of 8. Nicoll, esq. of Court Lodge, 

ountfield, Sussex. 

23. At Simla, Southwell Greville, esq. 1st 
Eur. Bengal Fusiliers, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of Lawford Tronson, esq. Newry, ireland. 

29. At Calcutta, 8. C. Strover esq. son of 
Major-Gen. S. R. Strover, of the Bom ay Art. 
to Miss 8. C. Jamieson, eldest dau. of G. G. 
Jamieson, military dept. 

April6. At Surat, Alexander Rogers, esq. 
B.C.S. to Jane-Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
_ — Wilson Davison, esq. of Brand Hall, 

ropsh. 

7. At Rungpore, T. A. Donough, esq. Ab- 
karry Superintendent of Banapige to Caroline- 
Skinner Kelso, second dau. of J. Kelso, esq. 

8. At the Cathedral, Henry Landor Thuit- 
lier, esq. of the Regt. of Art. to Annie-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of George G. M‘Pherson, esq. 

9. At Benares, Capt. A. P. Martin, 33rd 
Regt. N.I. second in command 4th Irr 
Cavalry, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Capt. A. H. Donaldson, 92nd Highlanders. 

15. At Trinidad, the Rev. Charles Campe, 
Curate of the Holy Trinity, Port of Spain, in 
that island, and only son of the late Charles 
Campe, esq. of Essex, to Rebecca, second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Richard Sharp, esq. of 
Maidstone, Kent. 

19. At Kingston-on-Thames, James Wallis 
Pycroft, esq. F.S.A. of New-inn, Middlesex, 
to Cordelia-Sarah-Halford, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. William Ellis, incumbent of 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

20. John Sicklemore, esq. Lieut. Royal 
Navy, eldest son of the late John Sicklemore, 
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esq. of Wetheri co. Suffolk, to Augusta- 
Charlotte, dau. of Rear-Adm. Searle, of Kings- 
ton, Hants. 

_26. At Poona, Mark Stanley Todd, esq. As- 
sistant Surgeon, H. M. 86th Royal Regt. to 
Elizabeth-Jane-Archer, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Jerome, esq. H. M. 86th Royal Regt. 

29. At Woolastone, Gloucestersh. Henry 
Nevile, eng. of Walcot, to Ellen, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. rles Bryan, rector of Woolastone. 

May 4. At Yardley, C. Roberton, esq. of 
Rotherham, to Mary-Jane, second dau. of C. 
W. Cope — rk Hill, Worcestersh.—— 
At Theydon ount, 8. Brise Ruggles Brise, 
esq. oy son of John Ruggies Brise, esq. of 
apes all, Essex, and Cavendish, Suffolk, to 

ne Weyland, youngest dau. of Sir Ed- 
ward Bowyer Smyth, Bart. of Hill Hall and 
Horhand Hall, Essex.——At Scawby, the Rev. 
Robert Sutton, Rector of Averhain and Kel- 
lam, Notts, to Charlotte, only dau. of the late 
John Nelthorpe, esq. and sister of Sir John 
Nelthorpe, Bart. of Scawby, Lincolnsh.——At 
St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Jermyn Prait, 
Rector of Gam sey Ashe, third son of the late 
Edward Roger Pratt, esq. of Ryston Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Mary-Louisa Murray, fourth dau. of 
the Bishop of Rochester.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, the Hon. S. Prendergast Vere- 
ker, eldest son of Viscount Gort, to the Hon. 
Caroline Harriet Gage, third dau. of Viscount 
Gage.——At Churchstow, Lieut. Thomas For- 
rest, Royal Marines, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Forrest, R.N., C.B. to Susan-Frost, the 
adopted dau. of the late Rev. B. K. and Mrs. 
Vaughan,of the Rectory,Aveton Gifford, Devon. 

5. At Tottenham, the Rev. George Brewster 
Twining, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Tot- 
tenham, to Emma, third dau. of the late John 
Mico Winter, esq. of Shenley Hill, Hertfordsh. 
——At Lee, Kent, James Dewar Bourdilion, 
ont; of the Madras Civil Service, to Anne, dau. 
of the late Major Fulton, of the Bengal Art. 
——At Leamington, Henry Charles, only son 
of Henry Charles Lacy, esq. of Kenyon House, 
Lanc. to Louisa, only dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Brown, Vicar of North Aston, Oxfordsh.—— 
At St. ives, the Rev. W. H. Drake, Incumbent 
of Halse Town, Cornwall, to Cecilia, second 
dau. of Walter Yonge, esq. of St. Ives.——At 
Ramsgate, the Rev. . Davies, of Bala, 
North Wales, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late John Cowell, esq. of Bygrave, Herts.—— 
At Portsmouth, Louis J. A. Armit, esq. Royal 
Eng. eldest son of John Lees Armit, esq. of 
Ashe Lodge, Surrey, to Bessie, dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Bredin, of the Royal Art.——At 
Michel Troy, Monmouthsh. John Jones, esq. 
only surviving son of the Rev. John Jones, of 
Langstone Court, Herefordsh. and Liancargo, 
Monmouthsh. to Emily-Edith, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Oakeley, esq. of Lydart House, Mon- 
mouthsh.——At Camborne, Cornwall, Mr. G. 
F. Prideaux, of Bristol, solicitor, to Charlotte- 
Mary, fourth dau. of Philip Vincent, esq. of 
the former place.——At Leamington, Henry 
Charles, only son of Henry Charles Lacy, esq. 
of Kenyon-house, Lancash. to Louisa, onl 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Brown, vicar of Nort 
Aston, Warwicksh. 

6. At Athy, the Rev. Robert Francis Wil- 
son, son of Thomas Wilson, esq. formerly M.P. 
for the City of London, to Maria, dau. of 
the Rev. erick S. Trench and Lady 
Helena Trench, of Kilmorony.——At King’s 
Norton, Worcestersh. the Rev. J. Finch Smith, 
M.A. of St. Mary’s Church, near Torquay, De- 
vonshire, eldest son of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith, D.D. of the Holly Walk, Leamington, 
and of Brewood, Staffordsh. to Elizabeth-Anne, 
only dau. of Clement Ingleby, esq. of Cannon 
Hill, Moseley, Worcestersh.——At Brighton, 
the Rev. George Spencer Cautley, Rector of 
Castle Ashby, Northamptonsh. to Mary, eldest 
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dau. of the late Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. 
——At Trinity Church, George Bishop, _— 
=. eldest son of George ay esq. of Sout 
Villa, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, to Clara, 
youngest dau. of S. N. Cowley, esq. of Park- 
crescent, Portland-pl.——At Bristol, Rubert, 
eldest son of Richard Haynes, of Ashley Villa, 
Clifton, and New Castle, Barbadoes, esq. to 
Emily-Anne, eldest dau. of Major Mairis, of 
Clifton.—At Paddington, Ernest John, eldest 
son of the late Col. Craigie, of the Bengal 
Army, to Mary-Jane-Frederica, second dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Hatch, Vicar of Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey.—At Bromsgrove, Rev. J. 
Nodder, Rector of Ashover, to Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late G. Fletcher, esq. M.D. 

8. At Bedminster, W. P. Ryan, esq. late of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Margaret-Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of the late Jacob Ricketts, esq. 
of Brislington Hall. 

11. At All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, 
James Mackenzie, esq. son of Sir George 
Steuart Mackenzie, Bart. of Coul, Ross-shire, 
N.B. to Philadelphia, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone 
Castle, in the co. Kent.—-At Lewisham, Capt. 
Alban Gwynne, eldest son of Col. Gwynne, 
Monachty, Cardiganshire, to Jane dau. of Craw- 
shay Bailey, esq. of Nant-y-Glo, Monmouthsh. 
——At St. Mary’s Church, Rev. Henry Grey, 
Torquay, to Wary Here?) of Babbicombe.—— 
At Park House, Banffsh. Andrew Steuart, esq. 
of Auchlunkart, to Elizabeth-Georgina-Gra- 
ham, third dau. of Thomas Gordon, esq. of 
Park.——At Wandsbeck, in Denmark, Lord 
George A. Hill, of Ballyare-house, co. Donegal, 
to Louisa, fourth dau. of E. Knight, esq. of 
Godmersham Park.——At Monkstown, Arthur, 
eldest son of the late Hugh Faulkener, of Fort 
Faulkener, co. Wicklow, esq. to Louisa-Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Downing, of Rowesgift 
esq. formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Kandian Provinces.——At ipley, Yorksh. 
Bertie Markland, esq. of Leeds, to Henrietta- 
Hannah, youngest dau. of the Rev. Howell W. 
Powell, Rector of Ripley.——At Paddington, 
J. G. Currie, esq. of Bush Hill, Edmonton, to 
Mary, relict of Col. P. M. Hay, of the Bengal 


Army. 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. R. 
G. Duff, 12th Regt. third son of G. Duff, esq. 
of Hatton Castie, Aberdeensh. to Mary, only 
dau. of W. B. Astley, esq. of Wellington Lodge, 
Isle of Wight.——At Brighton, George Gibson 
Nichols, esq. of Lombard-st. London, to Oc- 
tavia Hamlin, youngest dau. of Matthew Ayers 
Whichelo, esq. of Brighton.——At Streatham, 
James-Pearce, second son of W. H. Allen, esq. 
of Porchester-terr. Bayswater, and Sevenoaks, 
Kent, to Mary-Anne-Fanny, eldest dau. of 
Henry Butterworth, esq. of Upper Tooting, 
Surrey.—At Bath, John Randle Ford, late 
Capt. in her Majesty’s 95th Regt. eldest son of 
Capt. Ford, of Lansdown-pl. Bath, to Elizabeth- 
Frances, only dau. of the late John Brown, esq. 
and niece of William Smith, esq. of Lansdown- 
crescent, Bath, and Wyvols’-court, Swallow- 
field, Wilts. —At Glasserton, Brooke Cunliffe, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to Diana- 
Wentworth, second dau. of Stair Hathorn 
Stewart, esq. of Payegi. At Camberwell, 
George, eldest son of George Norfolk Whately. 
esq. of Cork, to Caroline-Lee, youngest dau. 0 
the late James Gay, esq. of Champion-hill, 
pang: and of Gimmingham.——At Pidding- 
ton, Henry Hall, second son of Peter Divon, 
esq. Holme Eden, Cumberland, to Caroline, 
second dau. of Thomas Lynes, esq. Hackleton 
House, Northampton. At Manchester, 
Peter Potter, esq. of Gorway House, Staffordsh. 
to Sarah, second dau. of William Newall, esq. 
of the Limes, Old Trafford, near Manchester. 
—— At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Thomas Shaw 
Hellier Abrey, esq. of Springfield, Essex, t 
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Caroline-Eliza, dau. of the late Edward Shafto, 
esq. of the city of Durham, and grand-dau. of 
the late Sir Cuthbert Shafto, of Bavington 
Hall, Northumberland.—aAt Hackne , John 
Francis Smith, esq. of Melksham, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. ; also at the same time, 
the Rev. William Goodman, B.A. of Andover, 
Hants, to Mary, to Mary, third dau. of J. J. 
Luntley, esq. of Hackney. : 

13. At Cookham, Berks, John third son of 
William Henry Freer, esq. of Stourbridge, to 
Augusta-Priscilla, dau. of the late Charles 
Henry Raymond, esq. of the Spa, Gloucester. 
——At Turin, the Rev. Constantine Frere, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Finningham, Suffolk, to Anto- 
nina-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Antonino 
Gaudiano, of Palermo.— At All Souls, Mary- 
lebone, Charles White, esq. of Mortimer-st. 
Cavendish-sq. to Agnes-Mary, dau. of G. S. 
Bruce, esq. of Connaught-sq.——At Hadlow, 
George, fourth son of Wm. Golding, esq. of 
Leavers, East Peckham, to Anne-Henley, dau. 
of the late Wm. Williams, esq. of Wrotham. 

15. AtIslington, John Williams, esq.of Upper 
Clapton, to Louisa, widow of Mr. Nathaniel 
Singer.— At Bradfield, Essex, George Edward 
Tompson, esq. of Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, 
toE pr Vamos dau. of James Hardy Nunn, 
Esq. of Nether Hall, Bradfield.——At Chelsea, 
Charles Warne, esq.of Milbourne St. Andrew’s, 
Dorset, to Anne, dau. of the late John Holland, 
esq. of Clapham Common, Surrey.—At Wi- 
thyham, Mr. Macrae, surgeon, Lewes, to 
Emma-Alice, second dau. of the late Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Summerford. 

17. In London, Mr. C. Inchcomb, of Bred- 

r, to Matilda, eldest dau. of Capt. Stephen 

ilton, R.N. of Trafalgar House, Selling. 

18. At Bloxham, D’Arcy Hyde, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. J. Hyde, Vicar of Hellidon; 
and Rector of Carfax, in the city of Oxford, to 
Jane-Marcy, a of the late James Lush, 
pn ES Thor, andeville.——At Cowes, Isle 
of » John Maskew, esq. of Fenny Strat- 
ford, Bucks, to Julia-Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Rear-Adm.Ratsey.—At Ripley, L. leby, 
~ ¢ Wootton House, Lincolnsh. to Eliza- 
Roberta, dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Robert 
Barrie, K.C.B. and K.C.H. of Swarthdale, Lan- 
cash.——At Hayton-cum-Roby, Thomas Moss, 
eldest son of John Moss, esq. of Otterspool, 
Lancash. to Amy-Charlotte-Edwards, only 
child of Richard Edwards; esq. of Roby Hall. 
—At Canterbury, Capt. H. B. J. Wynyard, 
to Anne, = est dau. of the Rev. J. Townley, 
Vicar of Steeple Bumpsted, Essex.——At St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. Henry Bolton Power, 
M.A. Incumbent of Bramley, Surrey, youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Manley Power, 
K.C.B. to Sophia-Catherine-Mary, — est 
dau. of the late Col. Thoroton, of the Grenadier 
Guards. —— At Claines, John Kna: esq. 
attorney-at-law, to Susan, eldest dau. o J caeph 
Knapp, esq. of Common Hill, near Worcester. 
—At Putney, John Oxley Parker, esq. of 
Woodham, Mortimer-pl. Essex, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Richard Durant, esq. of Putney 
Hill, Surrey, and Sharpham. 

19. AtAll Souls’, Langham-pl. George Leslie 
Lee, esq. to Eliza-Anne, only dau. of G. A. 
Brown, esq.——At Colwich, John Thompson, 
ona. of Tamworth, to Mary-Magdalene, dau. of 
William Hanbury, esq. of Moreton House, 
Staffordsh.——At Lianidloes, Montgomerysh. 
the Rev. Evan Pughe, Vicar of Llianidloes, to 
Margaret, only dau. of the late Robert Jones 

, esq. of Edgbaston, Warwicksh.——At 
Colchester, the Rev. Thomas Garnham Luard, 
second son of William Wright Luard, esq. of 
Witham Lodge, to Jane-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late James Inglis, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 
— At Rigsby, Lincolnsh. George Meikle, esq. 
of amet Russell-sq. to Mary, dau, of 





the late Rev. J. T. Langhorne, Vicar of Har- 
mondsworth and Drayton, Middlesex.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Clifford, esq. 
of Aban Court, Cheltenham, to T. Maria, relict 
of the late J. Buckle, esq. of Wyelands, Mon- 
mouthsh. and co-heiress of the late Thomas 
Williams, esq. of Tidenham House, Glou- 
cestersh.—At Aspall, the Rev. R. E. Monins, 
Rector of Little Glenham, Suffolk, to Emily, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Chevallier, of 
Aspall Hall, in the same county. 

20. At Brimscombe, Gloucestersh. Henry 
Holden Frankum, esq. of Sussex-pl. New Ken- 
sington, to Maria-Mary, eldest surviving dau, 
of the late William Osmond, esq. of Piccadilly, 
London.——At Exeter, Frederic Roberts, " 
surgeon to the forces, son of the late Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. Gatty Beran, Rector of Lian- 
dincolen, and Perpetual Curate of Bryncroes, 
Carnarvonsh. J. P. and Deputy Lieut. for the 
same co. to Katharine, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Herbert, and grand-dau. of the late Col. Wil- 
liam Anstruther, of Balcaskie, Fifesh,——At 
Barnwell, Edward Nicholls, esq. of the island 
of St. Vincent, West Indies, to Silias Jane, 
only child of the late Alexander Wilson; esq. 
of Red-hill, Middlesex, and of Mrs. Talbot, of 
Parker’s-piece.——At Winchelsea, Sussex, 
Rev. William Clarke, B.A., of Queen’s-coll., 
Oxford, to Frances, fourth dau. of the late Rd. 
Stileman, esq. of the Friars, Winchelsea.—— 
At Strathfieldsaye, Joseph Sydney Beauchamp, 
esq. to Louisa, third dau. of G. E. Beauchamp, 
esq. of the Priory, near Reading.——At Wins- 
combe, Somerset, the Rev. Thomas L. 
cott, vicar of St. Michael’s, and Master of t! 
Grammar School, Southampton, to Miss Ver- 
ney, of Sussex-pl. Southampton. 

21. At St. Pancras, William Jackson, of 
Russell-sq. to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Thomas kett, esq. of Russell-pl. 

22. At St. John’s, Oxford-sq. the Rev. 
Adolphus Hamilton, M.A., curate of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, son of Augustus Ha- 
milton, esq. R.N., to Henrietta Charlotte, yo. 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
Carew, G.C.B., of dington Park, Surrey. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas 
Nicoll, esq. of Copt Hall, Hendon, Middlesex, 
to Emma Mary, younger dau. of the late Samuel 
Ferrar, Esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Hon. Gerald Normanby Dillon, youngest 
son of the late Viscount Dillon, to Louisa, sec. 
dau. of the Hon. Col. Fitzgibbon.——At Derby, 
Henry Wilmot Whiston, esq. solicitor, Derby, 
to Julia, third dau. of the late William Holland, 
esq. of Babworth, Notts. 

25. At Stoke by met oa George Greaves, 
esq. Manchester, to Caroline Pierrepont, only 
surviving dau. of the late Pierrepont Greaves, 
esq. of Chorley, Lanc.——At Disley, co. Chest. 
Henry Huntingford, esq. son of the Rev. T. 
Huntingford, rector of Kempsford, Glouc. to 
Mary Ann, dau. of the late William Legh, 
esq. of Brymbo Hall, Denb.———At Manchester, 
Henry Collette, esq. — 67th reg. eldest son 
of Major-Gen. J. H. Collette, to Katherine, 

oungest dau. of the late Thomas Sharp, esq. 
anchester. 

26. At Cossington, Som. John Monson 
Carrow, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Richard 
Carrow, of Redland, Glouc. to Frances Ger- 
trude, dau. of Edmund Broderip, esq. of the 
Manor-house, Cossington.——At St. Geor e’s, 
Hanover-sq., Sir Frederick W. E. Nicolson, 
bart., Capt. R.N. to Mary Clementina Marion, 
only dau. of James Loch, esq. M.P. 

27. At Great Saxham, Suff., the Rev. Wad- 
ham Huntley Skrine, second son of Henry 
Skrine, esq. of Stubbings House, Berks, and 
png Som. to Clara-Mary-Anne, eldest 
=. of William Mills, esq. of Great Saxham 

all. 
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Tae ArcHpDUKE CHARLEs. 

May 30. At Vienna, aged 75, his Im- 
perial Highness the Archduke Charles 
Louis John Joseph of Austria, a Field- 
Marshal, &c. 

He was the second son of the Emperor 
Leopold II. and uncle to the present 
Emperor. 

e Archduke, with a decided call to the 
military career, became a soldier at an 
early age ; and in 1793 he had a command 
in the army of the Prince of Coburg. In 
1795 he was appointed to the command of 
the Austrian army on the Rhine, where, as 
chief, he had the glory of beating Jourdan, 
and of compelling Moreau to that famous 
retreat which is perhaps the brightest page 
of his military career. He was called to 
Italy to repair the disasters of the Aus- 
trian generals, and there he displayed ta- 
lents such as to acquire him the esteem of 
Napoleon. On the rupture of the peace 
of Campo Formio, the Archduke Charles 
again found himself at the head of the 
Austrian forces on the Rhine. He took 
a share in the operations of the Russian 
armies which were destroyed by Massena 
in Switzerland. The Russians laid all 
the blame of their defeats at the door of 
the Archduke, and the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, powerfully seconded by a 
party in Austria jealous of the renown and 
popularity of the Archduke, obtained his 
recal. ut after the battle of Hohen- 
linden the court of Vienna was but too 
glad to recal him from his disgrace. At 
the peace of Lunéville the Archduke was 
made Minister of War, and in this capa- 
city he brought the Austrian army toa 
state of perfection it had never previously 
obtained. 

In 1805 the Austrians again took the 
field against France, and the Archduke 
was sent to Italy, but was recalled after 
the battle of Austerlitz. After the peace 
of Presburg he was charged with the or- 
ganization of another Austrian army, 
though he did all in his power to prevent 
the Austrians from again entering the 
lists against France; and Austria had to 
suffer the disastrous defeat of Wagram. 
It was he who commanded the army in 
that memorable campaign, and this was 
the last act of his military career. He 
withdrew from active service in 1809, and 
had since led a retired life. He was the 
author of different strategic works of high 
interest. 

By his wife, Henrietta-Alexandrina- 
Frederica- Wilhelmina, daughter of Prince 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XXVIII. 


Frederick William of Nassau-Weilburg, he 
leaves four sons, three of whom hold dif- 
ferent grades in the Austrian military ser- 
vice, and the fourth, Archduke Frederick, 
is Vice-Admiral and chief in command of 
the Austrian Navy. He also leaves two 
daughters : the eldest is the present Queen 
of the Two Sicilies. 

His funeral took place on the 4th of 
May. At 8 o’clock a.m. his remains 
were laid in state in the Hofburg Chapel, 
on the state bed, attired in a Marshal’s 
uniform, his hands crossed on his breast, 
surrounded by a hundred burning wax 
tapers. At his feet were laid his Field- 
marshal’s staff, and his hat and sword; at 
his head a crown; on his right and left 
the golden fleece, the grand cross of the 
order of Theresa, and several other 
splendid decorations. The heart of the 
hero was conveyed to the church of St. 
Augustine, his bowels to the church of 
St. Stephen, and his body to the imperial 
vault at the Capuchins. A letter was 
addressed by his Majesty the Emperor 
to the chief military councillor, Count 
M. Hordeyg, informing him that the 
army should partake of the Court 
mourning for six weeks; that the Field- 
marshal’s sword should be deposited in 
the imperial arsenal; and that both the 
regiments of which he was commander 
shall for ever retain the name of the 
Archduke Charles. His Majesty like- 
wise states his desire immediately to 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
deceased. 

Ap. Str Davince Goutp, G.C.B. 

April 23. In his 90th year, Admiral 
Sir Davidge Gould, G.C.B., Vice Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom. 

This distinguished officer served under, 
and was the friend and messmate of Nel- 
son, Rodney, Hood, Hotham, Hyde Par- 
ker, &c. His late Majesty William IV. 
with whom he had the honour of serving, 
was ever the most kind and gracious 
friend of his old companion and mess- 
mate. For some years past he has been 
the last surviving captain who commanded 
a line-of-battle ship at the glorious battle 
of the Nile. He was also the last male 
descendant of the ancient and knightly 
family of Gould, of Sharpham Park, So- 
mersetshire. Besides enumerating among 
its members two distinguished judges, 
and other persons of eminence, the mother 
of the celebrated author of “Tom Jones’’ 
was Sarah, daughter z Sir Henry Gould, 
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of Sharpham Park, where the author was 
bornin 1707. She was the wife of General 
Fielding, nephew to William, third Earl 
of Denbigh. Sir Davidge was nephew to 
Sir Henry Gould, one of the justices of 
the court of Common Pleas, and son of 
Richard Gould, esq. of Wells. His com- 
mission as a Lieutenant was dated 7th May, 
1779; Commandery, June 1782; Captain, 
in March 1789; Rear-Admiral, Oct. 1807; 
Vice-Admiral, July 1810; and Admiral, 
May 1825. He became senior Admiral 
of the Red at the promotion in Novem- 
ber last. He enjoyed a good-service pen- 
sion of 300/. per annum. 

As a midshipman he served in the Phoe- 
nix, in the first American war, and as a 
Lieutenant served in the Conqueror in 
Rodney’s action in April, 1782. As Cap- 
tain he commanded the Bedford in Ho- 
tham’s action off Genoa, in March, 1795, 
and in Frejus Bay in July of that year. 
At the Nile he commanded the Audacious, 
and also atthe blockade of Malta; and he 
subsequently had the proud satisfaction 
of commanding the Genereux, which ship, 
when a French vessel, sneaked away from 
the Nile, and was recaptured some time 
after she and her cowardly consort had 
pounced upon the Leander. 

The deceased Admiral married Harriett, 
eldest daughter of the late Archdeacon 
Willes, son of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and nephew of the Lord Chief 
Justice Sir John Willes, but by whom he 
leaves no issue. Her ladyship survives 
him, 

Hon. Sir R. Sroprorp, G.C.B. 

June 25. At Richmond, in his 80th 
year, the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, Ad- 
miral of the Red, Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, G.C.B, G.C.M.G., Knight of 
the orders of Maria Theresa of Austria, of 
the first class of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
and of the second class of St. Anne of 
Russia: unele to the Earl of Courtown. 

Sir Robert Stopford was born on the 
4th Feb. 1768, the third son of James 
2d Earl of Courtown, K.P., by Mary, 
daughter and coheir of Richard Powis, 
esq. of Hintlesham Hall, co. Suffolk, and 
niece to George Duke of Montagu. 

Sir Robert Stopford entered the Navy 
in May, 1779, on board the Royal yacht, 
and in the following year was appointed 
midshipman of the Prince George, then 
cruising in the Channel. In this ship he 
was in Sir Samuel Hood’s action in Jan. 
1782, and in Sir G. Rodney’s action on 
the 12th of April of that year, when ten 
ships of the line and the French admiral 
were captured, for which Parliament gave 
a vote of thanks. He then proceeded to 
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North America, and served in that quarter 
and in the West Indies in L’Aigle and 
Atalanta; and in the latter ship was made 
acting Lieutenant. He removed to the 
Hermione in that capacity, and in her 
was confirmed to the rank of Lieutenant 
on the 17th June, 1785. He was Lieute- 
nant of the Salisbury and Centurion for 
three years on the Newfoundland station 
and then of the Aquilon, in the Medi- 
terranean. 

He was promoted to the rank of Gom- 
mander June 2, 1789, and in August of 
that year was appointed to command the 
Ferret, in the Mediterranean. From this 
ship he removed to the Ambuseade, as 
acting Captain, and from that ship to the 
Gibraltar. He was promoted to the rank 
of Captain, August 12, 1790, and was 
flag Captain in the Fame, at Cork. ‘He 
was then appointed to command the Lew- 
estoffe, in the Channel, and, in 1791, ithe 
Aquilon. {n this frigate he conveyed the 
Duke of Sussex from Leghorn to England, 
and, after conveying his Royal Highness 
back to Leghorn, joined the British fleet, 
under Lord Howe, in the Channel, and 
took part in the action of the 1st of June, 
1794, the Aquilon being the repeating 
frigate. For the manner in which he per- 
formed his duty, and especially for having 
towed the Marlborough, when dismasted, 
out of the fire of the enemy, he was sum- 
moned to the quarter-deck of the Queen 
Charlotte, the Admiral’s flag-ship, and 
there publicly received the thanks of Lord 
Howe. On this oceasion, also, he was 
included in the vote of thanks from Par- 
liament for the signal defeat of the French 
fleet. 

The next ship Sir Robert commanded 
was the Phaeton, in the North Sea, and 
took part in Admiral Cornwallis’s action in 
the Channel, on the 17th June, 1795, in 
his retreat from a very superior force, for 
which masterly service Parliament granted 
a vote of thanks. In the Phaeton, on the 
coast of France, le captured 13 privateers 
and three vessels of war, besides recover- 
ing numerous vessels which had been 
taken by the enemy. 

In 1799 Sir Robert was appointed to 
command the Excellent, in the Channel 
fleet, and in her proceeded to the West 
Indies, where he hoisted a broad pendant 
as Commodore of the first class, and for 
eight months was Commander-in-chief on 
that station. 

In 1803 he was appointed to the Spen- 
cer, and commanded that ship for two 
years in Lord Nelson's fleet. Unfortu- 
nately he missed the battle of Trafalgar, 
but he had the honour to command the 
Spencer, in Sir John Duckworth’s action 
off St. Domingo on the 6th Feb. 1806, 
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when three sail of the line were taken, 
and two others were driven on shore. In 
this action Sir Robert received a wound 
of such a severe character as, up tu the day 
of his death, to occasion him constant suf- 
fering and inconvenience. For his part 
in this gallant affair Sir Robert received a 
medal, and was included in the vote of 
thanks by Parliament. The Patriotic 
Fund also marked their estimation of Sir 
Robert’s gallantry in this action by aletter 
of thanks through their secretary, and 
the presentation of a silver salver, bearing 
an appropriate inscription. 

Continuing in the command of the 
Spencer, we next find Sir Robert Stopford 
taking part in Lord Gambier's expedition 
to Copenbagen, in July, 1807, when he 
was again included in the vote of thanks 
by Parliament for his services. 

Whilst in command of the Spencer, Sir 
Robert obtained his promotion to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, and hoisting his flag on 
board this ship on the 28th of April, 1808, 
commanded a squadron on the coast of 
France, and in April, 1809, drove ashore 
three French frigates under the batteries 
at Sable d’Olonne ; and in the same year, 
in command of the in-shore squadron in 
the Basque-roads affair, assisted at the 
destruction of several French ships, for 
which service he also received the thanks 
of Parliament. 

In the following year (1810) Sir Robert 
hoisted his flag in the Scipion ; and, after 
being six months in the Channel, pro- 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope station, 
where, as Commander-in-chief, he directed 
the operations at the celebrated capture 
of the island of Java in 1811; for which 
service he was again honoured with the 
thanks of Parliament. Whilst on the 
Cape station he was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, and shifted his flag to 
the Lion; and in 1813 returned to Eng- 
land in the President. 

In 1815 this distinguished officer was 
nominated a K.C.B. He obtained his 
promotion as full Admiral May 27th, 
1825, and was appointed Commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, for three years, 
from May, 1827, his flag flying on board 
the Victory. It was during this command 
that Sir Robert Stopford sat as president 
of the court-martial which honourably ac- 
quitted Captain Dickinson from certain 
charges brought against that gallant officer, 
with which Sir Edward Codrington was 
concerned. Sir Robert Stopford was no- 
minated a G.C.B. in 1831, and was ap- 
pointed Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom in 1834, 

In 1837 he was appointed Commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, and hoisted 
his flag on board the Princess Charlotte, 
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104, In this ship, with a numerous 
fleet, he commanded all the operations on 
the coast of Syria, to the grand finale— 
the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, on 
the 4th Nov. 1840, when, for the last 
time, he received the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament. 

It will be recollected that Sir Charles 
Napier acted as second in command on 
this occasion, and that the victory was 
followed by a misunderstanding between 
the two officers. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, now to add, that a short time since 
the matter was fully adjusted between 
them. Sir Charles Napier, some weeks 
since, in a letter to one of the morning 
papers, said that it was Sir Robert Stop- 
ford and not himself that was entitled to 
the full credit of being the captor of 
Acre. 

In the meanwhile, Admiral Fleeming 
died at Greenwich, when Sir Robert Stop- 
ford was appointed ‘‘ Master and Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital,’’ her Ma- 
jesty’s letters patent, dated the Ist of 
May, 1841, directing that Sir Robert’s 
appointment should be dated the 3lst 

ct. 1849, being the day after the de- 
cease of his predecessor. The latest and 
last appointment of Sir Robert was only 
a few weeks since—that of Vice-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom, on the decease 
of the gallant Sir Davidge Gould. 

The gallant deceased has departed this 
life full of age, honours, and distinction. 
His public services illumine the page of 
history, and his private virtues will be 
held in lasting remembrance. A link of 
the immortal past with the brilliant pre- 
sent has been broken by his death. Old 
officers have lost an associate and a leader 
with whose glorious career their own 
names and services were identified : young 
officers have lost an example the more 
valuable because his distinguished ser- 
vices shed a brighter lustre around the 
living representative. 

Sir Robert Stopford married June 29, 
1809, Mary, daughter of Robert Fan- 
shawe, esq. Commissioner of Plymouth 
Dockyard, sister of the lady of Sir Tho- 
mas Byam Martin. By that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue three sons and 
five daughters, who are all living: 1. 
Capt. Robert Fanshawe Stopford, R.N., 
who married in 1843 Emily-Anna, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. William Wilbra- 
ham, R.N., and has issue two sons; 2. 
Christiana-Fanshawe, married in 1846 to 
the Rev. William Frederick Douglas, 
Rector of Scrayingham, Yorkshire, Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter; 3. Eleanor; 4. Capt. James John 
Stopford, R.N., now commanding the 
Amazon, 26, in the Tagus; 5, Henrietta- 
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Maria, married in 1841 to the late Lord 
Henry Russell, Comm. R.N., younger 
brother to the present Duke of Bedford : 
he died without issue in less than eight 
months after his marriage ; 6. Louisa- 
Catharine; 7. the Rev. Arthur Fanshawe 
Stopford ; and 8. Charlotte-Anne. 

The funeral of Sir R. Stopford took 
place on the 2nd of July, at Greenwich, 
where his remains were interred in the 
mausoleum attached to the establishment, 
with all the public ceremonies due to his 
rank and station. The procession moved 
towards the chapel in the following 
order :— 


Ninety-nine Pensioners, three and three. 
Twelve Governor’s Bargemen. 
Twelve Boatswain’s Mates. 
Twelve Boatswains. 
Admiral’s Flag, and Flag of the Hospital, 
carried by Two Mates, and attended by 
the First and Second Wardens. 

Six Warders, three and three. 
Twelve Seamen Pensioners who served 
with the Governor. 

Drummer and Fifer. 

Fifteen Pensioners of the Governor’s 
Guard, with halberts, three and three. 
Royal Marine Band. 

Three Inspecting Boatswains. 
Masters of the Schools. 

Visitors, three and three, 
among them the Hon. H. T. L. Corry, 
M.P., the Rev. Archdeacon Robinson, &c. 


Officers of the Army and Navy,— 
among them Captains Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, G.C.H., R. S. Dundas, C.B., 
W. H. Hall, R. F. Rowley, H. Austin, 
C.B., Whish, and Carter. Commanders G. 
W. Smith, Ryder, &c. 


Officers of the Hospital. 
The Lieut.-Governor, Sir J. A. Gordon, 
K.C.B., supported by two aides-de-camp, 
viz. Captain Dawson, who was aide-de- 
camp to Sir James in the action off Lissa, 
and Commander M‘Donald. 


Lords of the Admiralty, 
the Earl of Auckland, Rear-Adm. Dundas, 
C.B., Capt. the Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, 
C.B., Capt. Lord John Hay, C.B., Capt. 
H. Eden, Private Secretary, Capt. W. A. 
B. Hamilton, Second Secretary. 
Chaplains of the Hospital. 


The Cushion bearing the Decorations, 
borne by Capt. Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
brother-in-law of the deceased, who was 
flag-captain in the Princess Charlotte, 
supported by two officers, late of that 
ship, one of them Mr. Elson, Master At- 
tendant of Woolwich Dockyard. 

Sword borne by the Governor’s Coxswain. 
The Cocked Hat borne by the Governor’s 
Porter, 
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THE COFFIN; 
attended by the following pall-bearers :— 
Adm. Lord Colville, Adm. Sir E. Cod- 
rington, G.C.B., Vice-Adim. Sir C. Adam, 
K.C.B., Adm. Hon. Sir B. Capel, K.C.B., 
Vice-Adm. Hon. G. Elliott, €.B., Vice- 
Adm. Sir C. Malcolm, Comm. Sir Gordon 
Bremer, K.C.B., Rear-Adm. Bowles, C.B. 


Mourners : Capt. RobertStopford, R.N., 
the Earlof Courtown, Capt. Hon. M. Stop- 
ford, R.N., Rev. A. Stopford, Wm, Bruce 
Stopford, esq., Rev. George Stopford, 
Comm. Edward Stopford, R.N., James 
Sydney Stopford, esq., Rey. Abel John 
Ram, Robert Stopford, esq., Frederick 
Stopford, esq. Viscount Stopford, Lieut. - 
Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Major-Gen. 
Fanshawe, Viscount Sydney, Adm, Sir 
T. B. Martin, G.C.B., Capt.. Edward 
Fanshawe, R.N., Col. Stopford Blair, 
Capt. J. W. Dalling, R.N., Hon. Captain 
Cust, William Fox, esq., Rev. Fred. Fan- 
shawe, Capt. W. Martin, R.N., Colonel 
Douglas, and Dr. M. Ternie. 


Servants of the deceased. 


Secretary (John Lethbridge, esq.) 
Assistant Secretary (John H. L. Jay, esq.) 


Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital 
(George Tierney, esq. Rear-Adm. Sir 
Henry Hart, Capt. Sir W. O. Pell, R.N.) 


Civil Officers of Greenwich Hospital, 
three and three. 


Clerks of Greenwich Hospital. 


Fifteen Pensioners, who served with the 
late Governor. 


Ninety-nine Pensioners, three and three. 
Three Inspecting Boatswains. 


The Marine band continued to play the 
solemn march to the platform between 
the Painted Hall and Chapel, and then, 
forming on the right, the body passed 
into the chapel, the officiating chaplain 
receiving it at the door, on each side of 
which two Lieutenants, one bearing the 
red tlag of the deceased, and the other 
the Union Jack, were stationed. 

The Church service having been per- 
formed, the assemblage passed on to 
the mausoleum, where all that remained 
of the beloved, respected, and deeply- 
lamented Governor was laid beside his gal- 
lant predecessors in this great national 
establishment—Hood, Keats, and Hardy. 

An excellent portrait of Sir Robert 
Stopford has been recently published, 
engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. G. R. 
oa from a painting by Mr. Fred. B. 

ay. 
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Hon. Joun Ropney, Capt. R.N. 

April9. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, in his 
82d year, the Hon. John Rodney, Capt. 
R.N., formerly Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Ceylon. 

Capt. Rodney was the third son of the 
celebrated Admiral, George-Brydges first 
Lord. Rodney, by his second wife Henri- 
etta, daughter of John Clies, of Lisbon, 


esq. 
fie entered the royal navy at an early 
age, and attained the rank of Captain 
ct. 14, 1780, but, leaving the service, 
had been for many years on the retired 
list. He held the office of Chief Secre- 
tary at Ceylon during a long period. 
Captain Rodney was three times mar- 
ried, and had issue by all his wives. The 
first, to whom he was united on the 4th 
July, 1784, was Lady Catharine Nugent, 
only daughter of Thomas 6th Earl of 
Westmeath: she died in childbed, Feb. 
26, 1794, having had issue three daugh- 
ters: 1. Catharine-Henrietta, married in 
1810, to the Hon. Patrick Stuart, uncle 
to Lord Blantyre, now a Lieut.-General 
and Governor of Malta, and has nine 
children, one of whom is the wife of the 
Hon. George Grey, Capt. R.N.; 2. the 
Right Hon. Fanny dowager Lady Blan- 
ré, married in 1813, to Robert-Walter 
eleventh Lord Blantyre, and was left a 
widow in 1830 (when Lord Blantyre was 
killed during the revolution in Brussels), 
having had issue the present Lord (who 
has married a daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland) and ten other children; 3. 
Frances, married in 1810 to Thomas Eden, 
esq. cousin of the Earl of Auckland. 
Captain Rodney’s second wife was Lady 
Louisa Martha Stratford, eldest daughter 
of John 3rd Earl of Aldborough ; she 
was married Oct. 19, 1799, and died Dec. 
2, 1814, having had issue two sons and 
six daughters; 4. Louisa-Frederica, mar- 
ried in 1818 to Lord John George Len- 
nox, brother to the Duke of Richmond, 
and has issue six children ; 5. John Strat- 
ford Rodney, esq. who married first, in 
1824, Miss Boyce, of Bombay, and se- 
condly, in 1836, Eleanor, 3rd daughter of 
Joseph Hume, esq. and has issue; 6. 
Angela, married in 1825 to Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Brown, R. Eng.; 7. Eliza- 
Emily, married in 1832 to James Sedg- 
wick Wetenhall, esq.; 8. Emily-Geor- 
giana, who married in 1835 Major Wil- 
liam Marsden Wetenhall, and died in 
1844; 9. Maitland-James, Commander 
R.N., who is unmarried ; 10, Henrietta ; 
and 11. Caroline-Stuart, married in 1830 
to Campbell Drummond Riddell, esq. 
Capt. Rodney married thirdly, Antoi- 
nette, only daughter of M. Antoine Pierre 
Reyne, of Vancouleur, and by that lady, 
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who survives him, he had further issue 
one son and four daughters: viz. 12. 
Antoinette-Anna-Louisa, married in 1832, 
to Robert Frederick Bourchier, esq. who 
died in 1837; 13. Anna; 14. George- 
Brydges, Ist Lieut. R. Mar.; 15. Re- 
becca; and 16. Cecilia, who has died, 
since her father, on the 2d of June, aged 
22, 





Sir WALTER Scort, Barr. 

Feb. 8. At sea, on board the ship 
Wellesley, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sir Walter Scott, the second Bart. of 
Abbotsford, co. Roxburgh (1820), Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 15th, or King’s 
Hussars. 

Sir Walter was the only surviving child 
of Sir Walter Scott, the Author of Wa- 
verley. He was born on the 28th Oct. 
1801: and succeeded to the Baronetcy on 
his father’s death, Sept. 21, 1832. 

He entered the army by the purchase 
of a cornetcy June 10, 1819; was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant, Oct. 24, 1821; to 
Captain June 16, 1825; to Major Feb. 
28, 1828; having acquired each step by 
purchase. He succeeded to the Lieut.- 
Colonelcy of his regiment May 31, 1839, 
and had been for some years in India. 

He married in Feb. 1825, Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Jobson, esq. of Lochore, co. 
Fife, who survives him, without issue. 

The baronetcy is extinct, but the Ab- 
botsford property passes to Walter Scott 
Lockhart, a Cornet in the 16th Lancers, 
the only son of the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, and the only grandson of the 
author of Waverley. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
at Dryburgh on Tuesday March —. Al- 
though considered private, it had more 
the appearance of a public one. The 
worthy tradesfolk of Melrose, dressed in 
deep mourning, met the cortege, which 
consisted of upwards of 20 carriages, at 
the church, and preceded the hearse to 
the Cross, where they drew up in two 
lines, and uncovered while the mourners 
passed. All the shops were shut not only 
in this village, but in Darnick, and the 
deepest public sympathy was displayed. 
Among the mourners were the Duke of 
Buccleuch; Lord Polwarth; Sir Jas. 
Russell, of Ashestiel; Sir Adam Ferguson ; 
Mr. Lockhart, M.P.; Mr. J. G. Lock- 
hart ; Archdeacon Williams; Mr. Prin- 
gle, of Whytbank ; Major Riddell; Mr. 
Haig, of Bemerside; Mr. Cadell, of Ratho; 
Captain Ferguson, R.N.; Mr. Bayley, of 
Manuel. Mr. Walter Scott Lockhart, of 
the 16th Lancers, was the chief mourner. 
The funeral service was performed by 
Archdeacon Williams ; and the day being 
beautiful, the ceremony, amid the ruins, 
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was highly imposing. It is said that Mr. 
Walter Scott Lockhart will take the name 
and arms of Scott, of Abbotsford. 





Sir Joun Earpiey Wimot, Barr. 

Feb. 3. At Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, in his 64th year, Sir John 
Eardley Eardley Wilmot, Bart. F.R.S. 
F.S.A., late Lieutenant-Governor of that 
Colony. . 

Sir Eardley Wilmot represented a branch 
of the Derbyshire family of Wilmot of 
Osmaston, and was nephew to Mary- 
Marow the wife of Sampson Lord Eardley, 
from whom his family have derived that 
name. 

He was the son and heir of John Eard- 
ley Wilmot, esq. M.P. for Coventry, by 
Frances, only daughter of Samuel Saint- 
hill, esq. His father was the friend of 
Mr. Pitt, and was selected by that minis- 
ter at the period of the declaration of 
American Independence and the French 
Revolution, to be Chief Commissioner for 
settling the claims of the American Loyal- 
ists and French Refugees, an office of 
considerable responsibility and trust. His 

randfather, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Chief 
Fastice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
was a lawyer of eminent and acknowledged 
ability, but so averse to politics, that he 
twice refused the Chancellorship, with a 
Peerage, once at the termination of the 
Duke of Grafton’s administration, and 

in upon the death of Chancellor Yorke, 
The late Baronet was educated at Harrow, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, May, 9, 1801, and for several years 
went the Midland Circuit. Upon his 
marriage, which took place in 1808, with 
Elizabeth-Isabella, 4th daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Parry, of Bath, and sister 
of Capt. Sir Edward Parry, R.N., he 
quitted the bar, and went to reside at his 
seat, Berkswell Hall in the county of 
Warwick, where he discharged, for many 
years, previously to his entering upon the 
arena of parliamentary life, the duties of 
magistrate and country gentleman with the 
respect of the whole county. In 1821 he 
was created a Baronet by his Majesty 
King George the Fourth, as a reward for 
the public services of his grandfather, his 
father having repeatedly refused to receive 
any mark of distinction. It was about 
this period that Sir Eardley was elected 
to preside over the Warwickshire Quarter 
Sessions, which honourable post he occu- 
pied until his departure from England for 
Van Diemen’s on in 1843, and upon 
his resigning which he received a most 
gratifying memorial from his brother ma- 
gistrates. In 1832, when the Reform Bill 
had doubled the number of the represen- 
tatives for Warwickshire, Sir Eardley was 


invited, on account of the high estimation 
in which he was held, for ability and ac- 
tive habits of business, to become a can- 
didate for the Northern division of the 
county. At that election he was returned 
to Parliament at the head of the poll, Mr. 
Dugdale and Mr. Heming being ‘his com- 
petitors. He subsequently stood two other 
contested elections, but was always vic- 
torious; and at the last election, in 1841, 
he was again returned to Parliament, to- 

ther with his honourable colleague, Mr. 

ugdale. In politics Sir Eardley was 
Liberal, but when Lord Stanley and Sir 
J. Graham quitted the Whig Government, 
in 1837, he accompanied them. ‘In Par- 
liament he was zealous and diligent in the 
discharge of his public duties, and the in- 
habitants of Birmingham gratefully ac- 
knowledge that he was always ready te 
devote himself, in co-operation with its 
members, to promoting the welfare and 
interests of their borough. 

In 1843 he was invited by Lord Stan- 
ley, then Colonial Minister, on account of 
his experience in criminal law, and the 
interest he had always taken in the refor- 
mation of offenders, to undertake the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Van Die- 
men’s Land. He accordingly quitted 
England in the spring of the year, accom- 
panied by two of his sons. 

He was superseded last year, by Charles 
Joseph Latrobe, esq. who arrived on the 
13th Oct. 1846, as administrator of the 
Government. The intelligence of his 
death has reached England at the very 
moment when his complete acquittal from 
calumnious charges brought against him, 
in his absence, was most triumphantly 
placed on record. Soon after he received 
the tidings of his recall, in September 
1846, he was attacked by sickness, from 
which he never rallied; and he expired 
amid the most profound sympathy and 
regret of thetinhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land, which was manifested by addresses 
of sympathy to his widow from all the 
public bodies, and from the several reli- 
gious associations. 


By his first ry who died in 1818, Sir | 


Eardley Wilmot had six sons and one 
daughter. His eldest son, a Barrister- 
at-Law, now Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, married in 1839, Eliza, sister 
of Sir R. Williams Bulkeley, Bart. M.P., 
and niece of Lord Dincrben. His se- 
cond son, Frederick - Marow, a Captain 
in the Artillery, was a short time since 
appointed, upon his return from an ab- 
sence of several years at the Cape, where 
he held a scientific appointment connected 
with the Observatory, to preside over the 
Military Academy at Woolwich, a position 
requiring the highest qualifications of con- 
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ductand character. Another son, Arthur- 
Parry, now Commander in the Navy, was 
-Lieutenant to Admiral Sir William 
Parker,.ia, China, and lately at Lisbon, 
and, upon.the death of Captain Lockyer, 
a few months ago, received the command 
of ‘the, Spartan in the Mediterranean. 
Another son, Henry-Robert, also an offi- 
cer in the Artillery, left his father, towhom 
he had been Aide-de-camp, upon the out- 
break.in New Zealand, and proceeded to 
that colony in charge ef a gun, as a volun- 
teer, where he obtained his majority, and 
was hovourably mentioned in thepublic de- 
spatches. The daughter, Elizabeth-Emma, 
was married in 1829, to George Graham 
Blackwell, of Ampney Park, co. Glone, 
esq, but died in 1838, Sir Edward Wil- 
mot, married secondly, in 1819, Eliza, 
dau. of Sir Robert Chester, Knt. master 
of the ceremonies ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had further issue. 





Sta WitiiaM Firzceratp, Barr. 

May 30. In Dawson-st. Dublin, Sir 
William Fitzgerald, the second Bart. of 
Carrigoran, co, Clare (1822), a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county. 

He was the second son of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, esq. of Carrigoran, M.P, for co. 
Clare. 

He succeeded to the baronetey in 1834, 
by a special remainder, on the death of 
his brother Lieut.-General Sir John Fos- 
ter Fitzgerald, Colonel of the 62nd Regi- 
ment, on whom the dignity was conferred 
in 1822. 

Sir William married, in 1805, Emilia- 
Cumming, youngest daughter of William 
Veale, esq. of Trevaylen, Cornwall, and 
niece to Sir Alexander P. Cunningham- 
Gordon, Bart. ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he has left issue Sir Edward, 
his successor in the title. 





Lr.-Gen, Sin Costin CAMPBELL, K,C.B. 

June 13. In King-street, St. James's, 
aged 70, Lieut,-General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, K.C.B., and Knight of the orders of 
Maria Theresa, St. George of Russia, the 
Tower and Sword, and Maximilian Joseph; 
Colonel of the 72d Highlanders. 

He was the fifth son of John Campbell, 
esq, of Melfort, co. Argyle, by a daugh- 
ter of John Campbell, esq. of Achalader, 
Perthshire ; and was brother to the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Campbell, K.C.B. 
(a memoir of whom will be found in our 
Magazine for Nov, 1841, vol. xv1, p.542.) 

He received his first commission, as 
Ensign, Oct. 3, 1799; became Lieute- 
nant Aug. 21, 1801 ; Captain in the 75th 
Foot, Jan. 9, 1805 ; brevet Major, Sept. 
2, 1808, and Major of the 70th Foot, Dec. 
15 following. 


He served under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the Peninsula, and performed the 
duties of Assistant-Adjutant-general and 
Assistant-Quartermaster-general. For his 
distioguished services at Talavera, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Tou- 
louse, he reeeived a cross and six clasps. 
He was also at Waterloo, where he com- 
manded the Royal Scots, the officers of 
whieh regiment testified their admiration 
of his gallant conduct by presenting him 
witha sword valued at 70 guineas. He 
was afterwards Commandant of the head- 
quarters of the British army in France. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath at the enlargement of that 
order, in Jan. 1815; and also, in con- 
sideration of his eminent services, re- 
ceived from Austria the order of Maria 
Theresa; from Russia the order of St. 
George (4th class); from Portugal the 
order of the Tower and Sword; and from 
Bavaria the order of Maximilian Joseph ; 
all of which he received his sovereign’s 
permission to accept on the 28th March, 
1816. 

After holding the home appointment of 
Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth, and the 
command of the South-West district, he 
was appointed Lieut.-Governor and Com- 
mander of the Forces in Nova Scotia. 
On his return from North America he 
was selected as Governor of Ceylon, to 
which colony he proceeded in 1840, and 
remained there up to Viscount Torring- 
ton being appointed Governor, a few 
months since. In Aug. 1836 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 72d Highlanders, 
and he attained the rank of Lieut.-General, 
June 28, 1838. 

He married early in life, the eldest 
daughter of Henry Harnden, esq, and by 
that lady, who died in 1838, he leaves 
issue three sons and three daughters, 
namely, Colonel Fitzroy Campbell; Lieu- 
tenant A. Campbell, 60th Foot, Aide-de- 
Camp to Lieut.-General Sir Charles Na- 
pier in India; Captain Frederick Archi- 
bald Campbell, R,N.; Maria-Loniga, 
married first, in 1831, to the late Hon. 
Charles Francis Norton (brother to Lord 
Grantley), Capt. in the 52nd Foot, and 
secondly, in 1838, to the Hon. Edmund 
Phipps, (brother to the Marquess of Nor- 
manby), Reeorder of Scarborough, and 
hasissue by both husbands ; J.- Amelia, mar- 
ried, in 1842, to Captain George Maclean, 
of the Royal Artillery, serving in India ; 
and Miss Campbell, 





Lievt.-Gen. Sin Epwarp Gisss. 

Jan. 24. At Grainville House, Jersey, 
the residence of John Poingdestre, esq. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Gibbs, 
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K.C.B., Colonel of the 52nd Light In- 
fantry, and late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Island. 

He was the son of Samuel Gibbs, esq. 
of Horsley Park, Sussex, by Arabella, 
daughter of Adm. Sir William Rowley, 
K.B., and widow of Capt. William Mar- 
tin, R.N. His brother Sir Samuel Gibbs, 
K.C.B., fell at New Orleans in 1815. 

Sir Edward Gibbs entered the army in 
1798 as Ensign in the 59th Foot, and in 
the same year removed to the 52nd, in 
which he became Lieut. Nov. 28, 1799, 
Captain Feb. 24, 1803, and Major Feb. 
4, 1808. He served in the expedition to 
Ferrol; subsequently in Sicily, and in 
Spain and Portugal; was present at the 
sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
and in the battle of Vittoria, for which he 
had the honour of wearing a medal and 
two clasps. He attained the brevet rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel Feb. 6, 1812, and be- 
came Lieut.-Colonel of. the 52d April 8, 
1813; brevet Colonel, 1825. He was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath in 1814, 
and a Knight Commander of the order in 
1838. He attained the rank of Major- 
General Jan. 10, 1837; was appointed 
Colonel of the 68th Foot early in 1844, 
and removed to his old regiment the 52d 
in December of that year; and attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1846. He 
had been for some years Lieut.-Governor 
of Jersey. 

Str Joun May, K.C.B., K.C.H. 

May 8. In Hyde Park-street, aged 67, 
Major-General Sir John May, K.C.B., 
This distinguished artillery officer was 
the son of John May, esq. for many years 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance in Guernsey, 
and was lineally descended from John 
May, the historian and poet of the time 
of Cromwell and Charles II. 

He entered the corps of royal artillery 
in March 1795; was made a First Lieu- 
tenant in that year, and a Captain in 1803 ; 
was promoted to the rank of Major in 
February, and Lieut.-Colonel in April, 
1812; Colonel, July, 1830; and Major- 
General in June, 1838. He was em- 
ployed afloat in bomb service from Dec. 
1, 1797, to April 16, 1801; was present 
at Copenhagen in 1807; served in the 
Peninsula and France from Jan. 18, 1809, 
to June 26, 1814, including the battles of 
Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, sieges 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, siege of 
forts at and battle of Salamanca, battle of 
Vittoria, siege of San Sebastian, passages 
of the Bidassoa, Nivelle, and Nive, battle 
of Toulouse, and various skirmishes. He 
received two musket balls through the left 
thigh, _ charging the French rear 
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guard on the morning after the battle of 
Salamanca, and a violent contusion at 
Vittoria. He was decorated with a cross and 
three clasps, and was nominated a Knight 
of the Tower and Sword of Portugal in 1815, 
for his services in the Peninsula. He also 
served in the campaign of 1815, including 
the battles of Quatre Bras. and Waterloo, 
and capture of Paris, for which he received 
the second class of the order of St. Anne 
of Russia. He was nominated K.C.B. 
in 1815, and K.C.H. in 1822. 

Sir John May married in 1819 the only 
child of Robert Broff, esq. formerly Go- 
vernor of Bencoolen, Sumatra. 


Lrevt.-Co. Sir CHARLES CHICHESTER. 
Lately. At Toronto, a short time since, 
after four days’ illness, aged 52, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sir Charles Chichester, 81st 
Regiment, formerly General of Brigade 
in the Spanish Legion, K.C.T., K.St.F. 

The gallant deceased was cousin to Sir 
John Palmer Bruce Chichester, of Arling- 
ton Court, Devonshire, Bart. being the se- 
cond son of the late Charles Joseph Chi- 
chester, esq. of Calverleigh Court in the 
same county, by Honoria, daughter of Ro- 
bert Ffrench, esq. of Rahasane, co. Galway, 
and niece of Joseph Nagle, esq. of Bally- 
griffin, co. Cork. His elder brother is 
the present Joseph Chichester Nagle, esq. 
of Calverleigh. 

He became a Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
in 1831, and in 1839 Lieut.-Col. of the 
81st foot. From 1835 to 1837 he served 
with the Spanish legion, and in acknow- 
ledgment of his services he received the 
orders of Charles III., Isabel the Catholic, 
and San Fernando. He was knighted at 
home in 1840. 

Sir Charles Chichester married April 
13, 1826, his cousin Mary-Barbara, elder 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hugh Constable, 
Bart. by Mary-Macdonald, second daugh- 
ter of John Chichester, of Arlington, esq. 
By this lady he had issue (with other 
children who died young) three sons, 
Raleigh, Arthur, and Sebastian, 


Major W. GRENVILLE. 

Jan. 13. In Ebury-st. Pimlico, Major 
William Grenville, on retired full-pay of 
the Queen’s Royal Regiment, and for- 
merly of the 69th Foot. 

Major Grenville’s name has of late years 
been familiar in military circles, owing to 
his connection as partner with the eminent 
firm of Sir John Kirkland and Co. He 
entered the army in 1809, as Ensign in 
the 69th Foot; was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy in 1811; to a Captaincy in 1819; 
and to a Majority by brevet in 1837. Du- 
ring the latter years of his active service 
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he was connected with the 2nd Foot, 
from which, in 1840, he retired with the 
full pay of a Captain. For several years 
he served on the staff. as aide-de-camp to 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency. 





Lavy Mary SHEPHERD. 

Jan.7, In Hyde Park Terrace, aged 
69, Lady Mary, wife of Henry John Shep- 
herd, esq. sister to the Earl of Rosebery, 
and the Countess Dowager of Effingham. 

Her Ladyship was born at Barnbougle 
castle, co. Linlithgow, Dec. 31, 1777, the 
second daughter of Neil third Earl of 
Rosebery, by his second wife Mary, only 
daughter of Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 

Lady Mary Primrose was married April 
115.1808, to Henry John Shepherd, esq. 
of, Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at law. 

She was the author of ‘‘ Essays on the 
Perception of an External Universe, and 
other subjects connected with the doc- 
trine of Causation. 1827.” 12mo. 





H. J. ApEANg, Esa. 

May 11. At Babraham, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 57, Henry John Adeane, esq. 
M.A., a barrister at law, deputy lieute- 
nant and magistrate of that county, and 
late one of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment, 

He was the only surviving son of Colo- 
nel Robert Jones Adeane, of the same 
place, by Annabella, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Blake, of Langham Hall, co. 
Suffolk, Bart. He was a member of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, and took his 
B.A. degree as a Wrangler in 1811; he 
proceeded M.A. 1814, and was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple, Nov. 25, in that year. He was 
afterwards Chairman of the Cambridge- 
shire Sessions. 

In 1818 he was a candidate, on Whig 
principles, for the representation of the 
town of Cambridge in Parliament, and was 
beaten only by a narrow majority. In 
1830, at the general election, Mr. Adeane 
was elected for the county. He did not, 
however, long retain his seat, for in 1832, 
when the first obstruction was presented 
to the onward flow of Reform, he was de- 
feated. 

After this Mr. Adeane retired from 
public life, his health being delicate ; but 
within the last two or three years he par- 
tially returned to a prominent position in 
the county, by taking part at public meet- 
ings against the free-trade measures of Sir 
Robert Peel. In politics he was of the 
Whig school, but his views were never of 
an extreme character. 

Mr. Adeane was twice married: first, 
on the 24th Oct. 1822, to Catharine-Ju- 
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dith, daughter of John King, esq. of Al- 
denham House, Herts. By that lady he 
had no issue. He married secondly, Oct. 
6, 1828, the Hon. Matilda Abigail Stan- 
ley, sixth daughter of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and by that lady, who survives 
him, he has had twelve children, the 
youngest, a son, born three days after the 
father’s death. Mr. Robert Jones Adeane, 
the eldest son and heir, was born in Sept. 
1830. 





CHARLES OwEN CAMBRIDGE, Esa. 

June 29. At Whitminster House, in 
the parish of Wheatenhurst, Gloucester- 
shire, in his 95th year, Charles Owen Cam- 
bridge, esq. 

He was the second son of R. O. Cam- 
bridge, esq. of Twickenham Meadows, the 
friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and most 
of the literary characters of that age, 
in whose memoirs his name frequently 
occurs. A work on the war in India, 
and a collection of his poems, papers in 
the World, &c. edited with a memoir by 
his son the Rev. Archdeacon G. O. Cam- 
bridge, in a quarto volume, containing a 
view of Whitminster-house, and the well- 
known engraving of Dr. Johnson’s ghost, 
attest the literary talents of the father. 

The subject of this notice (whose re- 
miniscences of the great colossus of lite- 
rature occasionally gratified his friends) 
supported throughout his very long life the 
estimable character of the good old Eng- 
lish gentleman, as an acting magistrate, a 
good landlord, a considerate master, and 
a kind and benevolent friend of the poor ; 
for many years he took an active part in 
the management of the County Infirmary, 
savings banks, and the other charitable 
institutions of the neighbourhood ; his 
religious tenets were those of the Church 
of England, and his politics those of the 
Pitt school. 

He married in 1787 Mary, sister of 
Bryan Edwards, the historian of the West 
Indies. She died without issue; and in 
1789 he married the Hon. Catharine 
Cochrane, widow of Hon. Capt. Cochrane 
(uncle of the present Earl of Dundonald), 
who was killed before New York in the 
first American war. Her father was Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, killed at Bunker’s-hill, and 
her brother the justly celebrated physician 
Dr. Pitcairn. By his last wife he had a 
son, who predeceased his father and mo- 
ther more than forty years; and by the 
death ofthe Rev. Archdeacon, withoutissue, 
Mr. C. O. Cambridge was the sole repre- 
sentative of his family, which has been 
long established in Gloucestershire. Their 
epitaphs in Minchinhampton churchyard 
(in which parish his great-grandfather 


founded the ——— of St. Lo) shew 








$10 
that he was of a long-lived race. His 
éstates in Saul and Wheatenhurst (com- 
monly called Whitminster) were pur- 
hased in 1720 from the ancient family of 
Lloyd, and here Fredetick Ptince of Wales 
was entertained joyously in 1750 ; and in 
the churchyard of this place, adjoining 
his manorial residence; the subject of this 
brief notice was buried, followed by many 
old friends and dependants; and the uni- 
versal regret of the whole neighbourhood. 
He is succeeded in his landed estates, &c. 
in Gloucestershire, by the Rev. George 
Pickard, of Bloxworth, Dorsetshire, who 
will take the name of Cambridge. 
Rev. J. H. Port, M.A. 

Feb.16. Athis house in Woburn-place, 
aged 88, the Rev. Joseph Holden Pott, 
M.A., Chaneellor of the cathedral church 
of Exeter; and late Archdeacon of London. 

This much respected divine was the son 
of Mr. Pereival Pott, surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, of whose life and 
works a memoir will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. virt. p. 425. He was educated 
at Eton and at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, wheré he graduated B.A. 1780, 
M.A. 1783. After entering holy ordeis 
he received early preferment from Bishop 
Lowth, being collated in 1787 to the 
united rectories of St. Olave Jewry and 
St. Martin Ironmongers’ Lane; in 178- 
he was appointed (by Bishop Thurlow, 
then Dean of St. Paul’s) a Prebendary of 
Lincoln; and on thé 5th Jan. 1789 he 
was instituted by Bishop Porteus to the 
Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s. In 1797 
he resigned his city living, on being col- 
lated by the same Bishop to the rectory of 
Little Burstead, in Essex; in 1806 he re- 
ééived from the same prelate the rectory 
of Northall, Middlesex ; and in 1813 from 
Bishop Randolph the vicarage of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, In 1814 he exchanged 
the archdeaconry of St. Alban’s for that 
of London, which he retained until 1842. 
In 1824 he exchanged the vicarage of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields for that of Ken- 
sington. The latter he resigned in the 
year 1842. In 1826 Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton gave him the Chancellorship of 
Exeter, which he held to his death, keep- 
ing his residence duly. 

Whilst a boy at Eton, Archdeacon Pott 
published a poem in two cantos (the title 
of which is unknown to us), and after- 
wards, in 1779, an octavo volume of Poems, 
consisting of odes, elegies, &c. and in 
1782 an octavo volume of Elegies; with 
Selmane, a Tragedy. 

In 1783 he published, in small octavo, 
ani '‘ Essay on Landscape Painting, with 
Remarks, General and Critical, on the 
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different schools and masters, ancient and 
modern.’’ Also in 1786, ‘‘ The Tour of 
Valentine” (réprinted in 1796); an in- 
Structive little work, containing a series of 
useful reflections and conversations. 

His more strictly professional works 
were,—his Primary Charge to the Clergy 
of the Arehdéaconry of St. Alban’s in 
1789, followed by others in 1791, 1792, 
1796, 1797, 1800; 1801, 1805, 1808, 1809, 
and 1812. In these charges he particularly 
directed attention to education ; that of 
1805 had this title, ‘‘ Remarks on the 
duties of the Clerical Profession with re- 
— to the cultivation of Learning ;”’ 
that of 1808, “ Religious Education as it 
constitutes one branch of the discipline of 
the Church of England ;’’ and that of 
1809 continued the same subject. 

A. Sermon preached for the Rofal 
Humane Society, 1790. 

Two Sermons for the Festivals and Fa8ts 
of the Church of England. 1790. 4to. 

A Sermon for the Sons of the Clergy. 
1791. Ato. 

Elementary Discourses, designed for 
the use of a young person after Confirma- 
tion. 1792. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of London. 1793. 

A Discourse on the Lord’s Day, or 
Christian Sabbath; in which the points 
of doctrine on this great subject, and the 
correspondent line of practice, are briefly 
and distinetly stated. 1790. 

A Sermon preached for the Charity 
Schools at St. Paul’s. 1794. 

The Pattern of Christian Prudence and 
Discretion, urged against hurtful and fan- 
tastic schemes of Life. 1800. 

Concio ad Clerum Provincis Cantu- 
ariensis, in Aide Paulina kal. Novemb. 
habita. 1803. 

Considerations on the general conditions 
of the Christian Covenants, with a view 
to some late important Controversies. 
1804, second edit. 1807. 

Strictures on a Visitation Sermon 
preached at Danbury in Essex, July 6, 
1806.* 1807, 8vo. (Published anony- 
mously). 





* This sermon was by the Rev. Francis 
Stone, M.A. author of ‘‘ A Call to the 
Jews.” The sermon was reviewed in 
Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 1046; and some 
strictures on it by Fidelis were inserted 
in p. 1206, from the Literary Panorama, 
Dec. 1606. Mr. Stone was prosecuted 


for the doctrines maintained in his ser- 
mon In 1808, and was deprived of his 
living of Cold Norton, in Essex’ (see 
Ixxvili. 456, 554). He appealed to the 
Archbishop, and judgment against him was 
affirmed (Ixxix, 473), 
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Remarks on two particulars in “A 
Refutation of Calvinism,’’ &c. by a friend 
to the principle of that work. 1811. 8vo. 

The case of the Heathen considered, 
with that of the persons who enjoy the 
blessings of the Gospel. 1812. 4to. 

A Sermon on the Love of our Country, 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Jan. 13, 
1814, the day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving. 

A Sermon on the restoration of Peace, 
in the same church, on the General 
Thanksgiving, July 7, 1814. 

Observations on some Controversies 
respecting Baptism. 1816. 8vo. 

His primary Charge to the Clergy of 
the archdeaconry of London in 1815. 4to. 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Cha- 
pel at the Consecration of Robert Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 1816. 4to. 

A course of Sermons for the Lord’s Day 
throughout the Year. 1817. 8vo. 

A general view of the Christian Dispen- 
sation: a Charge. 1417. 4to. 

A Charge delivered at the special general 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, tu the Rev. Mr. 
Spersneider, previous to his departure for 
India, as one of the Society’s Missionaries. 
1818. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached during Advent, 
1817, for the unclothed children of the 
Clerkenwell Charity Schools. 1818. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached June 20, 1819, in 
aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. 1819. 4to. 

A Charge delivered May 13, 1819, con- 
taining some remarks upon the recent 
growth of Antinomian error, &c. and the 
separation lately formed upon it. 1819. 4to. 

The Scandals of Unbelief and Impiety, 
and the pleas made for them by their 
abettors, considered, in a Charge delivered 
May 4, 1820. 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. 1821. 
8vo. 

The Rights of Sovereignty in Christian 
States defended in some chief particulars : 
a Charge. 1821. 8v¥o. 

Discourses on the Rules of Life, with 
reference to things present and things 
future: a Charge. 1828. 8vo. 

Grounds and Principles of the Chureh 
of England, in a Charge. 1824. ®@vo. 

A Sermon preached at Kensington, on 
the Sunday following the Funeral of the 
Rev. Thomas Rennell. 1824. 8vo. 

The ease of Infant Baptism, a Charge. 
1827. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at the appointment 
of the Exeter Diocesan Committee for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, Sept. 20, 1827. 8vo. 


A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
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of the Right Rev. Robert Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. 1827. 4to. 

The Principles of Union in the Church 
of England: a Charge. 1828. 8vo. 

Charges. 1829 and 1851. 

Unity and Order the end of salutary 
Laws; adiscourse. 1832. 

A Sermon preached in the chapel of 
Lambeth palace at the Consecration of the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Edward, Lord Bishop 
of Hereford. 1832. 8vo. 

A Charge. 1837. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London. 1837. 

The Rule of Faith considered : a Charge. 
1839. 8vo. 

The Principles of Faith and Duty stated 
and applied: a Charge. 1840. 8vo. 

The Principles of Truth, with reference 
to the Divine perfections, &c. a Charge. 
i841. 8vo. 

A Farewell Sermon, 23 Oct. 1842, at 
the parish church of St. Mary Abbot’s, 
Kensington, 8vo. 

This venerable dignitary of the Chureh 
has bequeathed to the national schools of 
Kensington, the sum of nineteen guineas ; 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 50/.; to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 507. ; and the like sum of 50/, to 
the Parochial Schools of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. The plate which had been 
presented to him by the inhabitants of 
that extensive parish he has bequeathed to 
his niece, Mrs. Mary Caroline Earle (wife 
of the Rev. E. R. Earle, Vicar of Wardley- 
with-Belton, Rutlandshire), who is joint 
residuary legatee with his nephew, the 
Rev. Percival Frye, Vicar of St. Winnow, 
Cornwall, and who, together, take the 
bulk of his property. He has made liberal 
bequests to his nephews and nieces, and 
to some of their children. His personal 
estate was valued at 20,000/. The exe- 
cutors are the Rev. E. R. Earle and Or- 
ton Lucas, esq. of Chesham-place, (who 
married his great-niece Miss Salmon). 
The deceased made his will on the 4th of 
January last, and concluded it with these 
impressive words :—** With the deepest 
sense of gratitude to Almighty God, whe 
hath prolonged my life to this day, and, 
above all, for the access to the Father 
through the mediation of Christ and by 
the Holy Spirit, the sole ground of all 
my hope for pardon and acceptance at 
the throne of grace, I sign and seal this 
my last will and testament.’’ [t was his 
own request that his remains should be 
deposited with his honoured parents, in 
the Church of St. Mary Aldermary, Bow- 
lane, but if he should die at or near Exeter, 
then in the cathedral church of that city, 
of which he was Chancellor. 
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Rev. Joun Sieara, D.D., F.R.S. 

April 30. At his residence in Hertford- 
st. aged 80, the Rev. John Sleath, D.D., 
F.R.S. Rector of Thornby, Northampton- 
shire, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Sub-Dean of her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and late High 
Master of St. Paul’s School. 

Dr. Sleath was one of the sons of Mr. 
W. Sleath, of Southall, Bedfordshire, and 
elder brother to the Rev. William Boultbee 
Sleath, D.D., F.S.A. Master of Repton 
School, of whom a memoir will be found 
in our Magazine for Jan. 1843, vol, XIX. 

- 92. 
" John Sleath entered at Rugby School 
in the year 1776, and he was at the time 
of his demise one of the two last surviving 
pupils of the Rev. Stanley Burroughs, 
under the old regime. He appears however 
shortly to have left school and then to 
have returned, as in the school register 
there is an entry of his readmittance under 
the new regime, in the mastership of Dr. 
James. The Elborowe School-house was 
then a boarding-house, and at this he was 
placed. On completing his education at 
Rugby, where he gained an exhibition, he 
proceeded in the year 1784 first to Lincoln, 
and afterwards to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. He attained the degree of M.A. in 
1793, and proceeded B. and D.D. in 1814. 

In the year 1787 he returned to Rugby, 
having been appointed an assistant Mas- 
ter in the school under Dr. James. He 
continued in the school under Drs. James, 
Ingles, and Wooll down to the year 1814, 
a period of 27 years, with the exception of 
some months’ absence in 1812, when, in 
compliance with advice, he resorted for 
his health to the Azores. On entering 
into holy orders he became Curate of West 
Hadden and of some other villages in the 
neighbourhood of Rugby, it being then 
considered desirable that the masters 
should have some cure. During the last 
15 years of his mastership at Rugby he 
was curate and had the entire clerical 
charge of the parish of Rugby, the then 
Rector being non-resident: the parish was 
then, however, far less populous than at 
present. In his ministerial labours he so 
happily conducted himself that an uni- 
versal expression of regret was felt when 
he left ; and when he had announced him- 
self as a candidate for the High Master- 
ship of St. Paul’s School, then vacant, 
there were not a few of his parishioners 
who expressed their hopes he might not 
succeed, simply because they were so un- 
willing to lose him. His social inter- 
course with that class of his parishioners 
in the same grade of society as himself, 
was rather that of an inmate of the family 
than of an occasional visitor ; whilst to all 


other classes he was ever accessible—his 
unvarying cheerfulness of disposition, 
courtesy of manner, and kindnessof heart, 
causing him to be esteemed. as a friend. 
Always ready to oblige to the utmost in 
his power, there was no formality to 
restrain one from asking of him a favour 
he was able to confer, nor fear of ex- 
periencing from hima refusal. A» memo- 
rial of his connection with the parish 
exists amongst the sacramental plate, a 
silver gilt paten being thus inscribed— 
‘The gift of Dr. John Sleath, D.D. High 
Master of St. Paul’s School, and for more 
than fifteen years Curate of Rugby. A.D. 
1817.” 

Whilst master of the first or lowest form 
in the school, which he ‘retained to the 
period of his leaving, his kindness and 
attention to the junior boys more imme- 
diately under his charge, and whose ages 
averaged from six to nine, is felt and 
gratefully acknowledged by many who 
were firmly grounded by him in the ru- 
diments of a classical education. He 
knew how to instruct without severity, to 
impart knowledge, and discourage idle- 
ness. His considerate kindness to the 
boys of the first form, many of them mere 
children, even in matters which might be 
by some deemed trivial, in apportioning, 
on fitting occasions, the small pecuniary 
rewards then allotted, to such as deserved 
them, at times when he deemed they 
would prove most acceptable, cannot be 
alluded to without a sense of the gratifica- 
tion he thus afforded recurring after a 
lapse of thirty years. 

In 1814 he was elected High Master of 
St. Paul’s School, London. In that dis- 
tinguished post he continued till 1838, a 
period of 24 years, when he retired, hav- 
ing been engaged in tuition for upwards of 
half acentury. His capacity for imparting 
instruction to the highest class in a public 
school may be collected from the fact 
that, though the school over which he 
worthily presided was limited by the 
statutes of the founder Dean Colet to the 
precise number of 153 scholars, in com- 
memoration of the miraculous draught of 
fishes ; the Paulines, his pupils, gained at 
Cambridge, during his mastership, six 
Chancellor’s medals, two Bell Scholar- 
ships, one Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ship, and nine Trinity-college Fellow- 
ships, besides other distinguished honours. 

His position as High Master of St. 
Paul’s School gained him an intimacy 
with many of the Prelates of the Church, 
more particularly with the Prelate of the 
Diocese in which he resided; whilst his 
own intrinsic and valuable qualities caused 
to be conferred upon him the appoint- 
ment of Sub-dean to the Chapel Royal, 
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St. James’s, and a prebendal stall in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral: he was also one of the 
chaplains. in ordinary to her Majesty. 
Late in life he was presented to the living 
of Thornby in Northamptonshire. 

Atithe time of his death he was on the 
eve of restoring the chancel of Thornby 
Church, which had become partially dila- 
pidated ; the plans had been prepared, 
and the work all but commenced, when his 
demise occurred. 

During the last few years his permanent 
residence was in Hertford-street, Hyde 
Park. He spent, however, much of ‘his 
time with his friends and connections at 
Balsall Temple, and Rugby in Warwick- 
shire, and on his living in Northampton- 
shire. 

To the very close of his life he kept up 
an intercourse with the latter town, which 
shewed his affection for it and his friends 
had not abated. At more than one man- 
sion he was always, and not unseldom, a 
welcome guest. By those far younger 
than himself, and whom he had known 
from their childhood, he was reverenced 
and beloved ; and although at the age of 
fourscore years he had outlived most of 
his oldest friends, who, one by one, had 
been consigned to the silence of the grave, 
the children of some of them, to whom in 
infancy he had administered the sacra- 
ment of baptism and had signed ‘‘ with the 
sign of the cross,” were still living to hail 
his arrival, from time to time, with 
affectionate greetings, and when his days 
had come to a close, to mourn his loss as 
one mourneth for a father. 

This last and solemn event took place 
in the 81st year of his age, and in full pos- 
session of his mental faculties to the very 
last. The imperceptible decay of his 
bodily frame, acted upon by sudden indis- 
position, led to his dissolution, after a life 
usefully, honourably, and religiously spent. 
In the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, close 
to the remains of his beloved wife, who 
died some years before him, and not far 
from the grave of one of his earliest friends, 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, with whose 
family and connections he had long been, 
and continued to his death, on terms of 
the greatest intimacy,—were his mortal 
remains inhumed. 

The funeral was strictly private, and its 
attendants were only the immediate friends 
and relatives of the deceased, with the 
Rev. Dr. Vivian, Mr. Haden, and other 
minor canons of St. Paul’s. The body 
was received at the principal western en- 
trance by the vergers, the Rev. Mr. Pack, 
Mr. Hall, and a full choir, whence it was 
conveyed to the morning chapel on the 
north-west side of the cathedral, were the 
funeral service was read. Kind, generous, 
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hospitable, urbane, a Christian both in 
heart and deed, in memoria eterna erit 
Justus. 

Dr. Sleath has bequeathed to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, 100/.; to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 100/.; and 
to the Northampton Infirmary, 100/. His 
personalty was valued at 12,0007. He has 
by his will directed that his real estate 
should be sold, and the produce invested, 
together with a legacy of 1,500/. and 
applied for the use of his niece, Mrs. 
Sarah Sleath, and her husband, during 
their lives, and then for their children. 
To the Rev. Thomas Short, B.D. Trinity 
College, Oxford, he leaves his portrait of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and his copy of 
the Sibyl of Domenichino. He has left 
many specific and pecuniary bequests to 
his relatives and friends, and to the 
Couchman family. To his godson, the 
Rev. John Couchman, M.A. curate of 
Thornby, he leaves the plate and pictures 
not otherwise disposed of, and all books, 
busts, casts, drawings, and prints, many 
of which had been presented to him as 
memorials of respect and attachment. 
The residue of his personalty he leaves to 
his nephew, Mr. John Sleath, whom he 
has appointed executor, with Mr. T. B. 
Couchman. 





Cuarues Hoitrzaprrtt, Esa. 

April11. Aged 41, Charles Holtzapffel, 
esq. of Charing Cross and Longacre, a 
member of Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Mechanics at the Society of 
Arts, London, and member of many other 
British and Foreign institutes, &c. 

The death of this excellent mechanician 
and writer on mechanical science is a great 
loss to the engineering world, as he has 
died in the prime of life, strength, and 
usefulness. e was the son of a mecha- 
nician equally distinguished, and to whose 
business he succeeded. The particular 
department in which he excelled was the 
finer and more exact mechanics of the 
engineer, which few others could design 
with such talent, or execute with such 
precision. He was the author of “A new 
System of Scales of equal parts, applicable 
to Engineering, Architecture, and general 
Science, 1838.’’ 8vo.; and also of ** Turn- 
ing and Mechanical Manipulation, intended 
as a work of general reference and practical 
instruction on the Lathe, and various me- 
chanical pursuits followed by amateurs. 
1843.”’ 8vo. ‘ 

Mr. Holtzapffel was esteemed by all 
who knew him, and combined extensive 
knowledge with amiable manners and a 
social friendly disposition. He leaves a 
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widow and young family, who inherit the 
prosperous business which two generations 
of talent and industry have established. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Esa. 

June 28. In Tooley-street, Southwark, 
after a short illness of about ten days, 
George Allen, esq. Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Dis- 
triet Surveyor for the districts of Rother- 
hithe and Hatcham. 

Mr. Allen was a pupil in Mr. James 
Elmes’s office, and in 1820 obtained the 
silver medal at the Royal Academy, for 
a drawing of the portico and front of the 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. A few years afterwards the sudden 
death of Mr. Varnham, an architect of 
extensive practice in Southwark, with 
whom Mr, Allen was about to enter into 
partnership, was the cause of his succeed- 
ing to that gentleman’s business, and he 
was shortly afterwards engaged in con- 
junction with Mr. Savage and others for 
Mr. Peto, in making surveys and reports, 
and in giving evidence on the then recent 
failure of the foundations of the Custom 
House. This occasion called forth the 
exhibition of powers for which he was 
afterwards distinguished, namely, that of 
great firmness and self-possession under a 
cross-examination of counsel, who are not 
always the most courteous to a witness on 
the opposing side, and of considerable 
talent in the composition of reports, memo- 
rials, and business correspondence. 

In 1827 and 1828 he gave his attention 
to the contemplated improvements in the 
approaches consequent on the building of 
new London Bridge. He memorialised 
the city authorities, and had models, 
drawings, and engraved views made, at an 
expense of above 300/. in illustration of 
his designs for forming an approach to the 
new bridge from Tooley-street, particu- 
larly with reference to throwing open the 
east end of the church of St. Saviour’s 
Southwark ; and likewise for forming a 
direct line from the bridge to the Bank, 
with a cross street to the Monument, and 
foy converting the site of the northern 
abutment of the old bridge into an open 
dock for steam-vessels. Mr. Allen had 
the satisfaction of seeing these and many 
other of his suggestions adopted; but 
in reply to his memorial to the city au-~ 
thorities in 1830, to take his claims into 
eonsideration, he was informed that there 
was no fund available for such a purpose. 
These proceedings, however, brought him 
into notice in the borough, and for some 
years past he had been extensively em- 

loyed in valuations, building of ware- 
nae and other works, arising from the 
improvements and alterations made in that 
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neighbourhood ; and, after one of the great 
fires so prevalent in that district, he was 
employed to restore the church of 8t. 
Olave, in Tooley-street. 

On the extension of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, Mr. Allen was eleeted 
District Surveyor for Rotherhithe and 
Hatcham; and on the occasion of a re- 
cent vacancy, he sueceeded to the appoint- 
ment of surveyor to the Haberdashers? 
Company. 

His professional brethren, his clients, 
and even those to whom he was opposed, 
on occasions where conflicting interests 
were at issue, will bear testimony to the 
honourable manner in which he conducted 
himself, and to the zeal which he mani- 
fested at all times for the business he was 
engaged in, and likewise for his anxiety to 
support the character of the profession te 
which he belonged. Mr. Allen was ad- 
mitted, a few months since, a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architeets, 

His decease in the prime of life may 
be partly attributed to that zeal and energy 
for which he was distinguished in his early 
career, in the prosecution of any object to 
which he gave the attention of his mind, 
and which caused him to devote himself so 
unweariedly to the arduous duties of an 
extensive and increasing practice, that a 
comparatively slight indisposition led to a 
brain fever, terminating in typhus. . 

(From The Builder.) J.J. 8. 





Cuarves Harcuert, Esa. F.R.S. 

Feb. 10. At Bellevue-house, Chelsea, 
aged 82, Charles Hatchett, esq. F.R.S8. 

He was the son of John Hatchett, esq. 
an eminent coach-builder in Long-aere, 
who built the mansion called Bellevue 
House, at Chelsea, in 1771 (see Faulk- 
ner’s History of that parish), and who was 
afterwards in the commission of the peace 
for Middlesex and Westminster. He died 
at his house, at Hammersmith, Dee. 12, 
1806, and was buried at Upton, Bucks, 
near Windsor. 

Mr. Charles Hatchett was a chemist of 
great experience and intelligence; and 
many of his papers have been admitted 
into the Philosophical Transactions from 
the year 1796 downwards. A catalogue 
of his writings will be found in Faulkner’s 
History of Chelsea, edit. 1829, p. 90; to- 
gether with a portrait, engraved by F. C. 
Lewis ; and some account of his mansion 
at Chelsea, his pictures and curiosities. 

His body was interred near that of his 
father, in Upton Churchyard. 

Mr. Hatchett was on the 21st Feb. 
1869 elected a member of the Literary 
Club originally founded by Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1764; and 
on the death of Dr. Burney, he became 
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its treasurer. He furnished Mr. Wilson 
Croker with an account of the Club and a 
complete list of its members, with the 
dates of their deaths, which is printed in 
that getitleman’s edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson (8v6. edit. i, 492, 528). 

Ma. Freverick Lincarp. 

July 4. At Durham, aged 36, Mr. 
Frederick Lingard, professor of music, 
one of the lay vicars of Durham Cathedral. 

Mr. Lingard bélonged to a family in 
Lanéashite of known worth and respect« 
ability. His father was for nearly thirty 
years principal agent for the company of 
thé Mersey and Irwell Navigation, and 
died about three years ago, at the good old 
age of 72. The subject of this memoir re- 
ceived his classical education at the Man- 
chester Grammar School, of which Dr. 
Smith was then head master; and his 
abilities, industry, and good behaviour 
procured him to be promoted more ghan 
once. He was destined by his worthy 
patents for the profession of the law ; but 
he very early evinced a singular aptitude 
for music, and acquired a knowledge of 
that science almost intuitively, for he 
received scarcely any instruction from 
masters. He manifested such a decided 
fondness for this noble art, and especially 
for sacred music, that his parents at length, 
though reluctantly, allowed him to follow 
the bent of his own mind. He studied 
church music for a while under Mr. Harris, 
organist of the Colivgiate Church of Man- 
chester, in both the vocal and instrumental 
departments ; and the wisdom of his 
parents in allowing him to follow his own 
choice of the musical profession, was jus- 
tified by the rare excellence to which he 
rapidly attained. About twelve years ago 
he was induced, by representations which 
were not verified by the result, to compete 
for and accept the situation of a lay vicar 
of the Durham Cathedral choir,—so long 
justly celebrated for musical proficiency, 
if it be not actually pre-eminent amongst 
the cathedral choirs of England. In that 
situation he remained to the close of his 
brief career. He had previously, for a 
period of two years, fulfilled the offices of 
organist and master of the choir in St. 
George's Church, Hulme, a chapelry in the 
parish of Manchester, of which his brother, 
the Rev. Joshua Lingard, M.A. was at 
that time Incumbent. This reverend gen- 
tleman ranked high, not only as a scholar 
and man of talent, but especially as a 
learned and zealous clergyman, who was 
most strict and conscientious in his con- 
formity to the discipline of the Church of 
England ; and the subject of this memoir, 
his youngest brother, who had enjoyed the 
benefits of a religious education at home, 
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derived no small advantage in thé formas 
tion of his character as a churchman, from 
his connection with that pious and excel- 
lent clergyman, to whose memoty & 
beautiful obituary window was erected in 
his church only a few brief months before 
the subject of this memoir departed to 
follow hin who had gone before. M¥. 
Frederick Lingard proved a most valiiablé 
a¢quisition to the choir of Durham, Hot 
only on account of his melodiows and 
effective bass voice, but also of his musical 
genius and attainments, which were of the 
highest order, and were ever devoted, 
with praiseworthy zeal and assiduity, to 
the promotion of ecclesiastical music,—a 
cause which he had much at heart. His 
book of ‘ Antiphonal Chants,’’ which he 
published wbout four years ago, contains 
chants in the ecclesiastical style of Pales- 
trina and Bird, for the Psalter, a8 ordéred 
at morning and evening prayer; and the 
contents were composed afd arranged in 
score by himself, with an accompanithent 
for organ or pianoforte. This bold and 
successful undertaking, which was con. 
ceived and executed in the true feeling and 
spirit of the old authors of ovr church 
music, brought him considerable reputa- 
tion ; yet his ambition aimed no farther 
than to contribute to the restoration, as a 
general practice, of antiphonal chanting, 
instead of the familiar and miserable vul- 
garisms of Psalms ‘‘done into English 
metre.’’ He also published “ A Series of 
Anthems,”’ appropriate to all the feasts 
that are to be observed in the Church of 
England throughout the year, the musi¢ 
being adapted from the sacred works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. and ar- 
ranged in score, with accompaniment. He 
wrote also many separate anthems and 
ecclesiastical compositions. His chants 
and anthems were frequently selected for 
performance in Durham Cathedral, and the 
selection never failed to refleet credit on 
the discernment of Dr. Waddington, the 
Dean. All these his works, testify that 
he deserved well of the church, and they 
made his career honourable gnd full of 
hope. He wrote, also, several songs, 
duets, and other compositions in secular 
music, some of which were published, and 
are of a very charming character, while all 
his compositions, whether ecclesiastical or 
secular, manifest the high order of his 
musical mind. He was, in fact, not only 
a very fine performer, but likewise a sound 
musician, and he possessed a fine and 
matured taste in music. As a professor of 
that beautiful art, he met with great 
success ; and his skill, perseverance, and 
agreeable manners as a teacher, were 
equally deserving of praise. 

Mr, Frederick Lingard having been 
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educated for the bar—a destination which 
circumstances compelled him to relinquish 
—he possessed in an eminent degree the 
accomplishments of a well-bred man and 
of ascholar. His good education, general 
acquirements, and gentlemanly conduct 
and demeanour, rendered him at once an 
instructive and agreeable companion ; 
while his estimable character and amiable 
disposition ripened into- friendship those 
feelings of respect and admiration which 
his musical accomplishments never failed 
to attract from persons of taste and refine- 
ment. He was graced with a rare humility, 
and gifted by nature for a higher sphere 
than circumstances of late allowed him to 
occupy. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 5. At Hull, aged 73, the Rev. 
William Althill, M.A. of Brandiston Hall, 
Norfolk, Prebendary of Findonagh, in the 
cathedral church of Clogher, Rector of 
Ardess and Fentona, co. Tyrone. He 
was the only son of Anthony John Att- 
hill, esq. of Brandiston ; and was formerly 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1795, 
as second wrangler, and second Smith’s 
prizeman; M.A. 1798. He married in 
1805 Margaret-Eyre, eldest daughter of 
the Very Rev. George Maunsell, D.D. 
Dean of Leighlin, and had issue a nu- 
merous family, of whom the eldest, the 
Rev. William Atthill, Sub-dean of Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire, has recently married Miss 
Halstead, the author of the Life of King 
Richard III. &c. &c. 

April 13. At Greatford House, near 
Stamford, aged 64, the Rev. Thomas 
Roberts, M.A. Rector of St. Mary, in that 
town, and Vicar of Barholme with Stowe, 
and of Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire. 
He was a member of Jesus’ college, Ox- 
ford; was presented to Barholme in 1815 
by the Governors of Oakham and Upping- 
ham schools ; and to St. Mary’s Stamford 
in 1828 by the Marquess of Exeter. 

At Kingsley, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
John Shelley, Curate of that parish. 

April 15. At Bath, aged 30, the Rev. 
Egerton John Hensley, M.A. Fellow and 
Junior Dean of Corpus Christi coll. Oxf. 

April 18, Atthe rectory, Toft, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 23, the Rev. Henry 
Daukes, Curate of that place. He was 
the second son of the late Samuel Whit- 
field Daukes, esq. of the Elms, Avenue- 
road, Regent’s-park, and a member of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1846. 

At Charmouth, Devonshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. Thomas Hodges. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1809. 
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Aged 86, the Very Rev. Henry Roper, 
D.D. Dean of Clonmacnois, and Rector 
of Clones, co. Monaghan. He was ap- 
pointed to his deanery in 1811. 

At Irthington, Cumberland, aged 84, 
the Rev. John Topping, Vicar of that place 
for thirty-six years. 

April 20. At Kendal, aged 51, the Rev. 
James Gall, M.A. 

April 21. At Teneriffe, aged 36, the 
Rev. Thomas Walker. 

April 23. At Maryport, Cumberland, 
aged 79, the Rev. Anthony Dixon, Per- 
petual Curate of that place, to which he 
was appointed in 1794 by H. Senhouse, 
esq.; of St. Bridget’s and of St. John's 
Beckermet, to both which he was pre- 
sented in 1816 by H. Gaitskel, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 70, the Rev. Samuel 
Satchwill, Rector of Covenham St. Mary, 
Lincolnshire, to which he was presented 
in 1841 by the Lord Chancellor. 

April 24. At Cheping Norton, aged 
55, the Rev. John Prosser, late Perpetual 
Curate of Upton St. Leonard’s, Glouces- 
tershire, and for twenty-three years Curate 
of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, to the Rev. Dr. 
Warneford, of Bourton-on-the-Hill, to 
which he was collated in 1833 by Dr. 
Monk, Bishop of Gloucester. 

April 26. At Sea View, Douglas, Isle 
of Man, aged 61, the Rev. Edward 
Craine, Vicar of Kirk-Onchan in that 
island, to which he was presented in 1810. 

June 14. In London, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. George Capper, Rector of Gos- 
beck and Little Blakenham, and Vicar of 
Wherstead, all in the county of Suffolk. 
He was the younger son the Rev. Francis 
Capper, Rector of Earl Soham and Monk 
Soham, in Suffolk, and received the early 
part of his education at the Grammar 
School at Bury St. Edmund’s, from 
whence he was removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degrees of B.A. in 1789, and of A.M. 
in 1792.. He was afterwards chosen Fel- 
low of his college. In 1794 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Blakenham-parva 
by John Vernon, esq.; in 1803 to the 
Rectory of Gosbeck by the same patron ; 
and in 1815 to the Vicarage of Wher- 
stead by the Crown. In 1805 he married 
Anne, dau. of George Reid, esq. of the 
island of Jamaica, but has left no issue, 
His remains were interred at Wherstead, 
in which parish he had constantly resided. 
He was for a long period an acting and 
active magistrate for the county of Suffolk, 
and for several years chairman of the 
quarter sessions at Ipswich, which office 
he ably performed, to the general satis- 
faction, not only of the court in which he 
presided, but of the county at large. 


—_—_- 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 13. In West Smithfield, aged 70, 
William Adams, esq. late of Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

June 15. At Kensington, William 
Francis Theobald, esq. second son of 
Thomas Theobald, esq. late of Upper 
Brook-st. 

Aged 14. Frederick William Pilcher, 
only surviving child of George Pilcher, 
as Great George-st. Westminster. 

In Doughty-st. aged 45, John James 
Wilson, esq. surgeon. 
At Greenwich, aged 79, W. Marshall, 


esq. 

th Sloane-st. aged 58, Lieut.-Colonel 
James William Roberdeau, late of the 
Bengal Cavalry, last surviving son of the 
late John Peter Roberdeau, esq. of Chelsea, 
He was a cadet of 1805. 

In Cadogan-pl. Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late William North, esq. of Chel8ea, 
and widow of Alexander M‘Pherson, esq. 

June 16. In Great Cumberland-st. 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late George Whit- 
tington, esq. formerly of Bath. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 69, Edward 
Paré Symons, esq. formerly of Plymouth. 

At Brixton-hill, Caroline, widow of 
James Bowes, esq. of John-st. Tottenham- 
court-road, and of Croydon. 

June 17. In Piccadilly, aged 24, Wil- 
liam John Blake, esq. late of the 34th 
Regt. only son of Col. Blake, C.B. 

Aged 71, David Caddell, esq. of Salis- 
bury-sq. 

In Russell-sq. aged 62, Sarah, widow 
of John Green, esq. late of St. John’s, 
Bedford. 

At Lee Park, Blackheath, aged 55, 
Major William Buttanshaw, late of the 
7th Bengal N. Inf. 

In pepe Seymour-st. aged 39, Harris 
Dunsford, esq. M.D. He was a licentiate 
of the Apothecaries’ Company, 1829, 
member of the College of Surgeons 1830, 
and practised as a homceopathic physician. 

In Edward-st. Hampstead-road, Susan- 
na-Stewart, wife of Alexander Chisholm, 
esq. artist. 

At Vauxhall Gardens, suddenly, aged 
41, Mr. James Aspinall. He wasa mem- 
ber of the corporation of Liverpool, and 
some few years since was mayor of that 
important borough. Mr. Aspinall was in 
London on business, and dined with a party 
of friends at the Conservative Club, after 
which he proceeded to Vauxhall Gardens, 
appearing in excellent health and spirits. 

June18. In Gloucester-terr. Regent’s 
Park, aged 65, Emma-Catherine, relict of 
David Chambers, esq. and dau. of the late 
John Weyland, esq. of Woodeaton, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXVIII, 


In Arundel-st. Strand, aged 34, Mr. 
James C. Carter, known as the “ Lion 
King.”’? Mr. Carter was born in Thorn= 
bury, Gloucestershire, but passed the 
greater portion of his life in the United 
States. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 72, Ann, 
relict of Aaron Holt, esq. merchant, of 
Liverpool, and formerly of Jamaica. 

June 19. In Bernard-st, Russell-sq. 
aged 22, Catherine-Alicia L. J. MacNeill, 
eldest surviving dau. of Jane MacNeill 
Hamilton and the late D. H. MacNeill 
Hamilton, esq. of Newgrove, and Raploch, 
Lanarkshire, N.B. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 69, Capt. 
Thomas Smee, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

George R. Daniel, esq. Q.C. in Ire- 
land, of Lansdowne-pl. Cheltenham, and 
the co. of Westmeath. 

June 20. In Gloucester-pl. Portmans 
sq. aged 82, Clarkson Palmer, esq. 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Roper, of Great 
Russell-st. Bloomsbury. 

June 21. In Woburn-sq. aged 37, John 
Henry Yates, esq. 

June 22. In the Lea Bridge-road, Clap- 
ton, aged 78, Miss A. Morland. 

June 23. In Farringdon-st. aged 37, 
Dr. Lynch. He was one of the common 
councilmen for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and senior surgeon to the West 
London Union. He had much distin- 
guished himself as an advocate of sanitary 
reform. 

At Islington, aged 56, John Borradaile 
esq. 
= 26. In Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. 
aged 74, James Schooling, esq. of White- 
chapel. 

At Islington, aged 51, Henry Buckler, 
esq. 
June 27. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 
68, Ann Samson, dau. of the late Michael 
Samson, esq. 

At her son’s residence, at Streatham, 
aged 67, Martha, widow of John Ashlen, 
esq. of Lavender-hill and Mark-lane. 

June 28. In Montagu-sq. aged 84, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Heron. 

Aged 38, Edwin John Quekett, esq. of 
Wellclose-sq. 

At the residence of her son, Lansdowne+ 
terr. Notting-hill, aged 77, Elizabeth- 
Rochfort, relict of Thomas Todd, esq. late 
of Fenchurch-st. 

June 29. At Islington, aged 64, Amelia, 
wife of Jobn Jeaffreson, esq. 

At Rutland Gate, Ellen-Devis, widow 
of Martin Tupper, esq. 

In Devonshire-pl. Sarah Serra, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hanmer, the only child 
of the late Sir Morris Ximenes, of Bear 
Place. , 
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. Suddenly, aged 38, Percival Bedwell, 
esq. of the Registrar’s Office, of the Court 
of Chancery. 

At Clapham Common, aged 86, Mrs. 
Margaret Munday. 

Lately. At his residence, near London, 
aged 75, Timothy Thorne, esq. of the firm 
of Thorne and Sons, brewers, West- 
minster. 

July 1. In Mount-st. Rachel-Anna, 
widow of the Rev. Dacre Barrett Lennard, 
and dau. of the late J. Ives, esq. of St. Ca- 
tharine’s-hill, near Norwich, 

In Weymouth-st. at the house of her 
brother, Edward Parkins, esq. Madame La 
Vicomtesse Obert. 

July 2. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. aged 70, Jane, widow of William 
Spilsbury, printer, of Snow-hill. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Guest, esq. of Farringdon- 
st. and Acre-lane, Brixton. 

July 3. In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
aged 78, Frances, widow of L. Bazalgette, 
esq. of Eastwick Park, Surrey. 

July 4, In Camden Town, aged 47, 
Joseph Curtis, esy. F.L.S. surgeon to the 
south division of the metropolitan police, 
to the north division of the parish of St. 
Pancras, surgeon. accoucheur to the Kent- 
ish Town Dispensary, and registrar for 
Camden Town; hon. member of the Phy- 
sical Society of Guy’s Hospital, and a 
member of the Westminster Society. He 
was the contributor of numerous papers to 
the Lancet, &c. 

Sarah, wife of T. J. Tatham, esq. of 
Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. and Three Ash, 
Essex. 

. Aged 75, Ann, wife of H. R. Robley, 
esq. of Clarendon-pl. Maida Vale. 

n Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Caroline- 
Maria, wife of Robert Forbes, esq. and 
dau. of Charles Rooke, esq. of Westwood 
House, Essex. 

July 5. Aged 71, James Turner Bos- 
tock, esq. of Newington-pl. Kennington, 
and of the Stock Exchange. 

At Pentonville, aged 73, Helenus Mel- 
ville, esq. of the firm of Messrs. Batty, 
Melville, and Co. Aldersgate-st. 

In the Tower of London, Jane, third 
dau. of John Cooper, esq. of her Majes- 
ty’s Ordnance. 

July 6. In Grove-end-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 69, Alice, relict of Edward 
Egan, esq. 

_. Aged 81, Samuel Denton, esq. of Park- 
village East, Regent’s-park. 

At Hackney, aged 74, Rebekah, relict of 
Mark Giberne, esq. 

July 7. At Upper Homerton, aged 77, 
William Steinmetz, esq. 

July 8. Aged 37, Capt. Frederick Bar- 
low, late of the Glat Reg. 
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Percival Thomas Torkington, esq. soli- 
citor, of Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

At Islington, aged 80, Susannah, relict 
of William Smart, esq. of Highbury-place. 

July 9. At Islington, aged 23, Charles 
only son of the late Charles Henry Bou- 
verie, esq. of Oxford House, Great Mar- 
low. 

July 10. In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
aged 80, Mrs. Forbes, relict of Capt. 
Robert Forbes. 

Aged 48, Mary, wife of Robert Wake. 
field, esq. of Lower Clapton, and young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Pomeroy, esq. 

At the house of his son, Paddington, 
aged 57, William Hopeful Lerew, esq. sur- 
geon. He was in 1811 assistant-surgeon 
in the Newcastle Staffordshire militia. 

July 11. In Portman-sq. Jessy, relict 
of James Stuart Hall, esq. of Bittern 
Manor, near Sout ton. 








Beps.—July 7. At Biggleswade 
82, John Foste:, esq. - dion 7a 

Berxs.—June 27. At Spital Cottage, 
near Windsor, Mrs. Frances Anne Rendall, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Grape, esq. 
of Barton-lodge, Winkfield. 

July6. At Reading, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Isaac Sewell, esq. 

Buckxs.—June3. At Broughton-house, 
Aylesbury, aged 7, Frances Henrietta, se- 
cond dau. of J. T. Senior, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—June 6. At the Fen 
Office, Ely, Sarah Ann, wife of Samuel 
Wells, esq. the Registrar of the Bedford 
Level Corporation. 

June 19. At St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, aged 27, Mr. Wm. Brewer. 

CueEsHire.—June 23. At the house of 
Thomas Morecroft, esq. Rock Ferry, 
Esther Cooper, wife of the Rev. William 
Maynard, of the Mariners’ Church, Li- 
verpool. 

CornWALL.—June 25. At Callington, 
aged 32, Sarah-Louisa, wife of Mr. S, 
Benny Serjeant, Callington, and youngest 
~ of - late Major Kinsman, R.M. 

‘une 29. Aged 94, Mrs. Honor Hayne 
Tintagel. j ea 

Dersy.—July 7. At Buxton, Eliza- 
beth, wife of W. Tasker, esq. of Dartford. 

Devon.—June 17. At the residence of 
her son-in-law Mr. E. W. Fernie, of Tavi- 
stock, Margaret, relict of James Dunlop, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

June 20. At Stoke Damarel, aged 79, 
Joseph Trounsell, esq. 

June 21. At Seaton, aged 78, Henrietta, 
relict of William Head, esq. 

June 28. At Heavitree, Augusta, wife 
of Ralph Barnes, esq. 

Lately. At Plymouth, aged 73, Com- 
mander Richard Jones, on the retired list 
of 1816. Hewas made a Lieut. in 1800; but 
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although he appears to have seen a great 
deal of service in separate commands he 
was not made a Commander until 1844, 
He was at the defence of Fort Matilda, 
Guadaloupe, in 1794; the attack on the 
French squadron, at Porto Rico, and at the 
capture of Trinidad. In 1797, when in 
command of a tender to the Bellona, he 
lost an arm, and was otherwise severely 
wounded, in an engagement with a superior 
force in the West Indies; was in the Fury 
bomb, in Egypt, in 1801, and in the 
Malta, in Sir R. Calder’s action. 

July 3. At Newport, Barnstaple, Su- 
sanna, second dau. of the late Capt. Peter 
Fisher, R.N., of Walmer, Kent. 

Dorset.—June 15. AtWimborne Min- 
ster, at an advanced age, Mrs. Miles. 

aJune 20. At Weymouth, Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Thos. Oliver, esq. 

June 22. At Quatre-Bras, the residence 
of; Hamilton Burgoyne, esq. Capt. James 
Murray, late of Soho-sq. London. 

June 24. At Parkstone Lodge, aged 45, 
Louisa- Frances, wife of the Hon. William 
Dawson Damer, and second dau. of S, 
Wright, esq. She was married in 1827, 
and has left issue a daughter born in 1830. 

June 25. At his mother’s residence, 
Sherborne, aged 27, George Masterman 
Henning, esq. surgeon. 

June 27. At Hook House, at an ad- 
vanced age, Samuel Rawlins, esq. 

June 30. At Milton Abbas, aged 80, 
S. B. Jerrard, esq. 

July 5. At Allington, aged 63, Eleanor, 
widow of the Rev. William Brookland, 
Vicar of Netherbury. 

July 7. At Dorchester, Anne, youngest 
sister of William Manfield, esq. and niece 
of the late Adm. Sir T. Hardy. 

DurHam.—June 5. At Darlington, 
aged 50, Edward Oxley, esq. 

June 22. At Sundevland, aged 38, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Benjamin Slack, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Lawrence Kershaw. 

Essex.—June 17. At Witham, aged 
24, Alice, the only surviving dau. of the 
late Major Richard Du Cane, of the 20th 
Light Dragoons. 

Aged 75, Mary, wife of W. W. Drake, 
esq. Walthamstow. 

At Leytonstone, John Rose, esq. a well- 
known ale brewer, of Great Ilford. His 
death was caused by being thrown from 
his gig. 

June 28. Aged 34, Cornelius Haynes 
Butler, esq. of Ingatestone. 

June 29. At Walthamstow, aged 74, 


Miss Catherine Elizabeth Laprimaudaye. 
July 4. At Leyton, aged 13, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Robert Barclay, esq. of 
Lombard-st. banker. 
July 6. At Park Hall, Great Bardfield, 
aged 81, Thomas Pollett, esq. 
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GLovucEsTER.—June 27. At Staple- 
ton, Sarah, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Stubbs, D.D. Rector of Fryern- 
ing, Essex. 

June 28. At Bristol, aged 55, Nehe- 
miah Moore, esq. for many years the head 
of the firm of Moore, Adlam, and Co. 

June 30. At Kingsdown, aged 50, 
John Wallis Hammond, esq. civil engineer. 

At Clifton, Isabella-Elizabeth-Grant, 
youngest dau. of James A. Roy, esq. bar- 
rack-master, of Gort, and of Clare Castle, 
Ireland, and late Capt. of the 71st Regt. 

Lately. At Dudbridge House, aged 77, 
H. Cooke, esq. 

July 3. At Clifton, Katherine-Jessie, 
relict of Chas. Edw. Kissington, esq. of 
Annington Hall, Warw. 

Hants.—June 25. At West Leigh, 
Havant, aged 19, Matilda Granville, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Charles 
Downes, of Edinburgh. 

June 27. Aged 85, Stephen Fitchett, 
esq. of Fareham. 

At Gosport, aged 80, Elizabeth, wife of 
Dr. John Mortimer, late of Haslar Hosp, 

June 28. At St. Margaret’s, near 
Titchfield, aged 43, Brownlow North, 
second son of the late Rev. William and 
Lady Harriett Garnier, of Rookesbury 
House. 

At Fareham, aged 85, Sophia, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Forester, late of Fifehead, 
Dorset. 

July 3. At Bournemouth, Harriet, 
wife of Daniel MacCarthy, esq. and dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Home Popham. 

July 10. At Bishopstoke, aged 71, 
Rear-Adm. Samuel Martin Colquitt. He 
was made a Lieutenant in Feb. 1796, and 
Commander 1802. From June 1803 until 
the summer of 1809 he commanded the 
Princess floating battery, successively 
stationed at Lymington and Liverpool. 
His next appointment was to the Persian 
brig, in which he continued until posted 
Oct. 21, 1810. He attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral last year. Mrs. Colquitt 
died in 1823. 

Herts.—June 19. At Watford, aged 
85, Thomas Nicholl, esq. 

Kent.—June 15. At the Parsonage, 
Marden, aged 73, Stephen Walter, esq. 

At Gravesend, Mrs. Mary Ann Emery, 
the mother of William Emery, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi coll. Camb. 

June 17. At Swanscombe, Robert Ri- 
chardson, esq. late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to which he was appointed in 
1795, and some time commercial resident 
at Commercolly. 

June 18. Aged 86, Elsi, widow of Mr, 
Aaron King, of Sittingbourne, and the last 
surviving aunt of the late Gen. Sir John 
May, R.A., K.C.B., &e. of Woolwich, 
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At Dover, Alicia, wife of the Rev. R. 8S. 
Battiscombe, of Barkway, Herts. 

June 21. At Gravesend, Mrs. Twiss, 
widow of W. Twiss, esq. 

June 22. At Folkestone, aged 76, 
Sarah, widow of R. Hart, esq. 

June 23, At Leegreen, aged 67, R. P. 
Higham, esq. 

June 29. At Maidstone, aged 56, Ca- 

roline, wife of Charles Hoar, esq. 
' Lately. At Ramsgate, Harriet, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. R. J. Hurdlestone, and dau. 
of the late Rev. 9. Farewell, of Holebrock- 
house, Somerset, 

At Tonbridge Wells, the residence of 
her son-in-law, Robert Duncan, esq. Mary 
widow of the Rev. John Thornton, of 
Swanage, Dorset. 

July 1. At St. Stephen’s, Canterbury, 
aged about 84, Richard Marsh, esq. brother 
to Dr. Herbert Marsh, late Bishop of 
Peterborough. He was formerly a stationer 
in Fleet-street, and served the office of 
Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1826, 
and was the senior member of the Court 
of Assistants. He married a daughter of 
the late Charles Fourdrinier, esq. of St. 
Mary Cray, Kent, who is left his widow. 

July 2. At Charing, aged 77, Frances- 
Anne, relict of the Rev. J. Barwick, Vicar 
of Charing, and Rector of Boughton Mal- 
herbe. 

July 5. At the Vicarage, West Far- 
leigh, Elizabeth, wife of the Very Rev. 
Robert Stevens, D.D., Dean of Rochester. 

July 10. At Maidstone, aged 70, 
Elizabeth-Ann, wife of Mr. Wm. Philpot, 
formerly of Canterbury, and dau. of the 
late Wm. Sumpter, esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper at Faversham and Plymouth Dock. 

Lancastrer.—June 27. At Liverpool, 
Edward Crudgington, esq. 

Aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of Edward 
Gorst, esq. late of Preston. 

July 3. At Preston, Jane-Hall, wife of 
Jobn Cunline, jun. esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late John Woodburne, esq. Thurs- 
tonville. 

LEIcESTER.—June 13. At Papillon- 
hall, Sarah, wife of T. Marriott, esq. 

Lincotn.—July 8. At Thorpe Tyl- 
ney, Mary, wife of Wilkinson Peacock, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Col. Af- 
fleck, of Cavendish-hall, Suffolk. 

MiIpDLEsex.—June 17. At Hanger-hill 
house, near Ealing, aged 55, Caroline, 
wife of Francis Willes, esq. She was the 
third dau. of Sir Thomas Whichcote, 
Bart. and Diana, dau. of Edmund Turnor, 
esq. of Panton, co, Lincoln, and was mar- 
ried in 1814. 

June 24. Aged 17, Anna, second dau. 
of the Rev. T. Smith, Vicar of Ealing. 

Mownmovru.—June 13. David Mushett, 
esq. of Mcnmouth, late of Coleford, author 


of the most important and practical werk 
that has ever been published on the iron 
trade—“‘ Papers on Iron and Steel.’’ His 
loss will be felt in the Forest of Dean, where 
he possessed extensive mineral property. 

June 28. At Lianvetherine, aged 67, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Francis Wood- 
cock, Rector of Moreton, Heref. 

July 2. Suddenly, at Chepstow, aged 
74, James Jenkins, esq. Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county. 

Norroirx.—June 15. At Pulham, 
aged 86, Anna, relict of Wm. Cole, esq. 

June 26. At Bracon-hall, Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Berney, esq. 
of Bracon Ash, by Elizabeth, third dau. 
and co-heir of Sir George Jackson, Bart., 
Under-Secretary of State, and M.P. for 
Colchester. 

July 2. Aged 66, Elizabeth, relict of 
Robert Hawkes, esq. of Norwich. 

NortHamprTon.—dJune 23. At King’s 
Cliffe, aged 72, Margaret, relict of John 
Campbell, esq. 

July 1. Drowned when bathing, aged 
16, John-Baron, eldest son of John Baron 
Howse, esq. of Irthlingborough Grange. 

Oxrorp.—May 27. Aged 34, Stephen, 
son of the late Rev. Edward Seagrave, 
Rector of Wescott Barton. 

Satop.—Junel6. At Ellesmere, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Launcelot Hope Everett, 
M.D. and fourth dau. of the late Samuel 
G. Marshall, esq. Her Majesty's Consul at 
Calais. 

Somerset.—June 13. At Brislington, 
near Bristol, aged 63, the Right Hon. 
Brinsley Butler, Earl of Lanesborough, 
Viscount Lanesborough, and’ Baron of 
Newton Butler, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
He was the only son of Robert-Herbert 
the third earl, by Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. David Latouche, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1806. He had been 
long afflicted with insanity. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his heir- 
at-law, G. J. D. Butler Danvers, esq. of 
Swithland Hall, co. Leicester. 

June 16. At Bath, Jane, wife of Major 
Fred. Brownlow. 

June 18. At Banwell, aged 66, Symons 
Sympson, esq. 

June 21. At Bath, aged 84, Hannah, re- 
lict of John Clark, esq. of Preshute, Wilts. 

At Bath, aged 60, John Ashton, esq. 
late of Epping. 

June 27. At the Vicarage, Shapwick, 
aged 86, Jane, widow of George Templer, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. She 
was the eldest daughter of Henry Paul, esq. 
of West Monckton, co. Somerset. She 
was married in 1781, and had issue three 
sons and one daughter, who was the first 
wife of the present Sir William Templer 
Pole, Bart, 
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June 28. At Bath, Dr, Charles Cun- 
ningham Langworthy, one of the oldest 
practitioners of that city. 

Lately. At Moorlands, near Bath, at 
her brother’s, Rear-Adm. Bateman, aged 
78, Charlotte-Ann, relict of S. Cosser, esq. 
of Westminster. 

July 1. At Batheaston, aged 90, Thomas 
Walters, esq. 

Starrorp.—July 10, At Teddesley, 
aged 33, the Hon. Hyacinthe Anne Lit- 
tleton, eldest dau. of Lord Hatherton, and 
sister to the Viscountess Newark and 
Countess of Cavan. 

Surrotx.—June 3. At the house of 
his father, aged 28, L ir. John Farr May- 
hew, surgeon of Somersham, Huntingdon- 
shire, second son of Thomas Mayhew, 
esq. of Fairfield House, Saxmundham. 

me 6. At Ipswich, Mrs. Bruce, 
widow pf Lieut.-Gen. Henry Bruce, and 
second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Samuel 
Trevor Dickens, K.C.B, 

June 7. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
76, James Borton, esq. who for five and 
thirty years filled the office of clerk of the 
peace for this county, with what estima- 
tion was shewn by the costly testimonial 
presented to him by the magistracy on his 
retirement. He was also for many years 
an assistant justice, and more than once 
chief magistrate of the borough. He sur- 
vived but a few weeks his only brother, 
the Rev. John Drew Borton, of Blofield, 
Norfolk. 

July 1. At Haughley, aged 16, Anna- 
bella Agnes, third dau. of Sir Augustus 
and the Hon. Lady Henniker. 

July 3. Aged 69, Stephen Abbott 
Notcutt, esq. solicitor, of Ipswith. 

Surrey.—June 14. Maria-Caroline, 
wife of Jos. Todd, esq. of Moulsey Park. 

‘At an advanced age, Harriet, wife of 
John Mabanke, esq. of Clinthurst-lodge, 
Wonersh. She was sister-in-law to the 
late Mr. Secretary Wyndham. 

June 24, At Croydon Lodge, the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Wm. Arthur 
Wilkinson, esq. aged 65, Abigail Ricardo. 

At Farnham, aged 56, John Willesford, 
esq. of Hollywood, Fulham-road. 

At West Moulsey, aged 70, Thomas 
ey Savory, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s 

ark. 


June 28. At Claremont, Mrs. Eleanor 
Jukes, many years house-keeper to his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians. 

At Charlwood Park, aged 55, Michael 
Clayton, esq. 

July 2. At Norwood, aged 42, Chris- 
topher Jordeson, jun. esq. 

ly 6. At Herne Hall, aged 76, 
Frances, relict of John Curtis, esq. for- 
merly of Ludgate-hill; and eldest daughter 
of the late Thomas Burnell, esq. 
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July 10. At Sir George Larpent’s, 
Roehampton, aged 73, Miss Jane Hawkes, | 
of the Close, Winchester. 

July 11. At Richmond, aged 36, Grace, 
wife of Charles B, Henvine, esq. of Win- 
terborne, Dorset. 

Sussex.—June 10. At Brighton, Caro- 
line, third dau. of the late Kilpin Warner, 
esq. of Camberwell-green. 

June 21. At Brighton, aged 61, Mrs. 
Sarah Small. 

At Brighton, aged 12, Susan, youngest 
dau. of Charles Hindley, esq. M.P. 

June 23. At Compton, aged 72, Har- 
riet, wife of Edward Evitt, esq. formerly 
of Hastings. 

June 26. At Brighton, aged 49, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Francis Balder- 
ston, esq. late of Baddow Lodge, Essex. 

June 27. At Hastings, aged 67, William 
Broadbent, esq. of Lawrence-lane, Lon- 
don. : 

Lately. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, W. 
B. Knipe, esq. late Capt. in the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

July 1. At Brighton, Margaret, wife 
of James Alston, esq. of Bryanston-sq, 

July 2. At Dover, Amelia, wife of the 
Hon. Paul Horsford, Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Council of Antigua. 

July 3. At Hastings, William Frede- 
rick White, esq. D.C.L. only son of Gen. 
White, late Grenadier Guards. 

July 6. At Brighton, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of Richard Herve Giraud, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 63, John Diggens, 


esq. 

Fuly 11. At Rye, aged 17, Miss Caro. 
line Durrant, orphan niece of the Rev, 
Henry Cooper, Vicar of Rye. , 

July 14. At Brighton, aged 72, Robert 
Hamilton, esq. of Norwood, Surrey, 

July 15. At Brighton, aged 63, C.F.B. 
Reineiker, esq. late of Brunswick. 

Warwick.—June 8. At Rugby, aged 
16, Mary-Isabella, second surviving dau, 
of the late Capt. De Brett, Bengal Art. 

June 23. At Leamington, Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late Claud Neilson, esq. Arde 
ardan, Dumbartonshire. 

June 24. At Alveston, aged 62, Ed- 
ward Holbech, esq. late of the Inniskillen 
Dragoons, who distinguished himself at 
the memorable battle of Waterloo. He 
was the 4th son of the late William Hol- 
bech, esq. of Farnborough, co. Warw, by 
Anne, dau. of William Woodhouse, of 
Lichfield, M.D. 

July 1. At Leamington, John Pate 
Nevile, esq. of Skelbrook Park, York. 
shire. 

July 8. At Leamington Prior's, aged 
93, Catharine, relict of John Bree, M.D. 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, and of Beausale, 
in this co, 








| 
| 
| 
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WEstTMORELAND.—July 1. At Miller 
Bridge, near Ambleside, aged 75, John 
Harden, esq. of Crea, King’s co. 

July 9. At Rydal Mount, Ambleside, 
at the house of her father, Wm. Words- 
worth, esq. (the laureate), Mrs. Quillinan, 
wife of Edward Quillinan, esq. This lady 
was the author of a ‘‘ Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, &c.’’ re- 
cently published. 

Witts.—June9. Aged 53, Miss Jane 
Gibbs, of Westbury. 

Lately. At Marlborough, aged 17, Mar- 

ret, dau. of Major Henry Delafosse, 
) ead Art. and Priacipal Commissary of 
Ordnance. 

July 2. Aged 77, Felicia, wife of the 
Rev. John Seagram, Vicar of Aldbourne. 

Worcester.—July 1. At Mitton par- 
sonage, aged 77, Mrs. Pope,-relict of the 
late Rev. James Pope, B.D. Vicar of Great 
Staughton, Huntingdonshire. 

Yorx.—June 10. At Norton, near Mal- 
ton, Miss Rowntree, sister to Richardson 
Rowntree, esq. 

June 13. At Whitby, aged 91, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Ellerby, esq. 

June 25. At the house of John Skill, 
esq. Normanby, very suddenly, W. H. 
Morris, esq. of Doncaster. 

June 29. At his residence, Harland 
Rise, near Cottingham, Samuel Codd, esq. 

July 1. Aged 8), Samuel Smith, esq. 
of Hambleton House, Selby. 

July 6. At York, aged 46, the Rev. 
John Ball, of Doncaster, Roman Catholic 
priest. 

At Keighley, aged 32, of fever, the Rev. 
James Coppinger, Catholic priest. Mr. 
Coppinger willingly complied with the re- 
quest of his bishop to go to Leeds, after 
the clergy of St. Patrick’s and St. Ann’s 
were disabled, and some of them had died 
of the same disease which has now taken 
his life. 

July 7. At Great Driffield, aged 22, 
John William, second son of Francis Forge, 
esq. M.D. of that place. 

July 11. At Leeds, of typhus fever, the 
Rev. William Stanley Monck, late of Coley 
Park, Reading. 

July 15. At the house of her brother, 
Hull, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. William 
Ridlay. 

Wares.—June 10. Thomas Donne, esq. 
of Welsh St. Donat’s, Glamorganshire. 

June 17. At Crossways, near Cow- 
bridge, Glamorganshire, aged 59, Lieut.- 
Col. Entwisle, late of the 2d Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia, and uncle to John Smith 
Entwisle, esq. of Foxholes, Lanc. He was 
the third son of John Markland, esq. who 
assumed the name of Entwisle, by 
Ellen, daughter of Hugh Lyle, esq. of 
Coleraine. 





June 18. David Gillespie, esq. manager 
of the Denbigh Branch of the North and 
South Wales Bank. 

June 28. At Adamsdown, near Cardiff, 
aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Edward Nicholl, late 
of the 84th Reg. of Foot, in which he 
served for 40 years in the East and West 
Indies, as well as in various other countries. 

July 1. Aged 56, Henry Morgan, esq, 
solicitor, Cardiff. 

ScotLanp.—June 13. At Glasgow, 
aged 25, Harriett, wife of Capt. Cardew, 
74th Highlanders, and eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Fenwick, Royal Eng. Also, a few 
hours previously, Thomas-Howard, her 
infant son. 

July 3. At the residence of Robert Bell, 
esq. Edinburgh, James Peters, jun. esq, 
Barrister-at-law, St. John’s, eldest son of 
the Hon. Charles Jeffrey Peters, her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General for the province 
of New Brunswick. 7 " 

IneLanp.—June 12. At Muckridge 
House, Cork, of fever, Richard A. Fitz- 
gerald, esq. M.P. for Tipperary. He had 
sat only during the present Parliament, 
and was favourable to a Repeal of the 
Union. 

June 17. At Belmullet, co. Mayo, of 
fever, caught in the performance of his 
duty, Deputy Assistant Commissary-Gen. 
Alfred Bishop, second son of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 

June 28. At Cork, of fever, taken dur- 
ing his zealous exertions to mitigate the 
distress of his suffering fellow citizens, 
John A. youngest son of E. W. Wood- 
ford, esq. of Gravesend. 

JERSEY.—June 13. At St. Hillier’s, 
aged 57,,Margaret, wife of John Henry 
Jutting, esq. formerly of London. 

East Inpies.—March 20. At Chitta- 
gong, aged 25, Charles Wm. M‘Donald. 

April 23. From the effects of an acci- 
dent, Captain Munday, of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steam-vessel Bra- 
ganza, at Singapore. 

April 24. At Barnangora, near Dar- 
jeling, aged 24, Reginald John Walker, 
esq. a Lieut. in the Bengal Eng. and 
Assistant Surveyor in the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India. He was the 
fifth son of the late John Walker, esq. of 
Purbrook Park, Hants. 

April 28. At Vellore, Capt. George 
Gibson, 2d Native Veteran Battalion. 

At Bangalore, aged 19, Joseph Dobin- 
son, esq. Ensign in the 15th Madras N. 
Inf. youngest son of Joseph Dobinson, 
esq. of Egham Lodge, Surrey. 

At Palaveram, John William Fothergill, 
esq. late of the 29th Reg. Madras N, Inf. 

Lately. At Jaulna, Katherine, wife of 
ow H. R. Phillott, 25th Regiment 
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Asroap.—Jan, 28. In Australia, Mr. 
John Stewart,nephew of Major-Gen.Stew- 
art, of Mount Pleasant. He died from 
exhaustion in the bush. 

4pril 15. In Florida, aged 46, Prince 
Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, son of 
Joachim Murat, ex-King of Naples, and 
of Caroline Bonaparte, sister of Napoleon. 

May 14. At Toronto, aged 55, the 
Hon. Christopher Alexander Hagerman, 
one of the Judges of her Majesty’s Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Upper Canada. 

June 3. Hugh Macdonell, esq. for many 
years British Consul-Gen. at Algiers. 

June 16. At Calais, aged 38, Henry 
Augustus Dalton, esq. late Lieut. 3d 
Regt. (Buffs), and of Broad Park, near 
Iifracombe, eldest son of the late Dr. Jas. 
Dalton, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

June 18. At Laibach, in Illyria, Capt. 
Charles,Frederic Sorell, 17th Bombay N.I. 
eldest and only surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas S. Sorell, British 
Consul-General in the Austrian States. 

June 21. At Malta, the wife of Capt. 
T, E. Symonds, of the Spartan. 

At Susa, Piedmont, aged 40, Robt. Tay- 
lor Woodward, esq. of Liverpool. 
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June 23. At Paris, Joshua J. Bran- 
don, esq. late of Harley-st. 

June 25. At Luheck, William-Edwin- 
Tilt, eldest son of W. F. Scholfield, esq. 
of Burley Wood, near Leeds, and late of 
Manchester. 

June 27. At Paris, aged 42, Major 
Lockyer Willis Hart, 22d Regt. B.N.I. 

June 30. At Biebrich, on the Rhine, 
Lucy, wife of Lieut.-Col. Jasper Hall, 
and eldest dau. of the late William Alves, 
esq. of Enham House, Hants. 

Lately. At Malta, William John Bra- 
bazon, esq. of Brabazon Park, Mayo, and 
Oaklands, Sussex, nephew and heir of the 
late Sir Wm. John Brabazon, Bart. M.P. 

At Florence, Col. Stibbert, late of the 
Coldstream Guards, brother of Giles Stib- 
bert, esq. of Connaught-sq. and Bath. 

July 1. At Warmond, near Leyden, 
aged 78, Lieut.-Col. J. J. Schenck, for- 
merly of Sunbury, Middlesex. ~ 

July 2. At Calais, Eliza, dau. of Col. 
Cheney, C.B. and relict of John Ewart, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

At Madrid, Dona Francisca Lopez de 
Pelegrin, wife of Henry Southern, Esq. 
late Chargé d’ Affaires, at Lisbon. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub- Districts of 
Hampstead, Plumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 
for the first time on Jan, 1, 1847.) 


Deatus RecisrereEp from June 26, to Jury 17, 1847 (4 weeks). 


Under 15 1631 
Males 1868 TSseeceeee 
Females 1812 43680 15 to 60.0... .00e ge on 





60 and upwards 732 
Age not specified 11 


Births for the above period 


eee eres eestes 3 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 20, 1847, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas, 
s d.| s djs d| & d.| s d.| a d. 
76 0/39 3 |25 8 |67 3 [46 6 [51 6 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 15s. to 4/. 4s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. Os. to 67. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 23, 
Hay, 2/7. Os. to 4/. Os.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 12. 16s.—Clover, 3/. Os. to 51. Os. 





SMITHFIELD, Jury 23. Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 
BND ccstiisesscanicooaeen 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. , Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 19. 
. 2d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts............. 2968 Calves 327 
4d. to 5s. 4d. SheepandLambs 26,290 Pigs 290 
seeds. Od. to 5s. Od. 





COAL MARKET, Juty 23. 
Walls Ends,from 16s. 6d. to 18s.6d.perton, Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 0s, Od, per doz. Moulds, Os, 0d, 
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From June 26, io July 25, 1847, both inclusive. 


‘Fabrenheit’s Therm, 













































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


















































. | _ 4 & 4 
a\.2 z Sa/8 2) ¢ (Ss! | 
gigs 3 Weather. z SiS E S oe || Weather. 
om a oe = 
June} ° | ° July} ° | ° |. ° jin 
26 | 60 | 64 ‘fair, cloudy || 11 | 75 | 83 | 67 30, 20 ||cloudy, fair 
27 | 63 | 71 fr.cl.sigt.shs. || 12 | 76 | 84 }:71 ‘ldo. do. 
28 | 65 | 72 fair, cloudy || 13 | 73 | $3 | 69 jdo. do. 
29 | 67 | 67 '\do. do. 14 | 77 | 84 | 70 |do. do. 

80 | 60 | 67 \do. do. | 15 | 75 | 80 | 63 ‘ido. do. 
J.1 | 60 | 67 5 |ido. 16 | 70 | 77 | 66 | , 05 |do.do.br..t. 
2 | 54 | 61 icloudy 17 | GL | 64 | 63 1 heavy rain 
3 | 54 | 65 do. fair 18 | 61 | 68 | 57 cloudy, fair 
4 | 64 | 71 0 |lfine 19 | 63 | 69 | 58 |29, 91 |\do. do. shrs, 
5| 71 | 78 ldo. 20 | 65 | 72 | 63 |do. do. 
6 | 70 | 78 ido. hy..thds. 21 | 63 | 75 | 63 |30, 01 jdo. do. 

7 |°68 | 69 eldy. fr. rain || 22 | 63 | 70 | 63 shrs. ely. fair 

8 | 68 | 70 do. do, 23 | 64 | 68 | 63 fair 

9 | 69 | 72 do. do. 24 | 64 61 do. cloudy 

10 | 68 | 76 64 do. do. 25 | 62 | 66 | 55 |29, 93 |/do.do.sitshs. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

BiH | ds iv | sigeif | 3 
| o | 2VMN.LiQ | . = 
5 oa og \S [2 aad S | Ex. Bills, 
23 mS | § ISeMelss —F-3 £1000. 
e|4 | 83 |B EMA AMY 8 
§ | me | i .: a 
5 a i Le var et i oe... 
28|——! 993 |_| 914-93 ms a ow, 11 pm. 
29/1964) Ten - 94 -———9 10 pm.) 12 pm. 
30197 | — 91} —-—_ — — 10 pm 9 pm. 
1.—| ——! 91} 9% ——— 10 San pm 
2\—— — 1, Oe | 8 pm 
3,197 9134; 93 ‘Tunes sens tenes 1-4 soe 13 pm. 
5|196 91 ee ame ieee: Bk 9 pm 10 pm 
6197 | 914; 93 | -—|——| 5 pm 13 pm 
7/1963) 91}| 93 | 4 9 pm 13 pm. 
81196}! a1 % ——| 973, —— 13 pm 
911963) | On —\— 24488 10 pm.| 14 11 pm. 
10|—— =z oy aa | 11 pm. 
12/1963 2 90 94 I-10 5 pm. 15 pm. 
BBhenn| 3 | 903) 93 |——| 2463) 8 pm. 14 pm. 
14195 | asi | 9031 94 — 973 10 5 pm 13 pm 
15/1964 88 | 91 | 93 paneed Som. 10 pm. 
16 1963 894 | 913; 9§ —-————| 9pm. | 9 13pm 
17 196 | 91g) 94 \—}— 2444, ———| 9 12 pm 
19/197 913, 95 ——————_5 10 pm. 9 12 pm. 
20,198 | % | 914 93 — 98} 2444 12 8pm. 
21,198 | 88% | 914| 94 |—-——2444) 10 pm. | 8 11 pm. 
22,197} gg | 907) 94 |——| 974—|—_——_| 8 11pm. 
23 198 884 | 907——/|_|__1044 10 5 pm.| 8 11 pm. 
24/1963 884 90 —|—— 46 | 5pm. | 9 11 pm 
| 903) 93 —|——245 | 5 9 pm.| 11-8 pm. 
_— 88% 90%) 93 eid aa 5 pm. 8 11pm, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 





Je Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











